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PREFACE 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 



It is with great diffidence that I present to the public this 
translation of the first of the three books, viz., the Araish-i- 
Mahfil, the Nasr-i-be-Nazeer, and Selections from the 
KuUiyat-i-Sauda, which I have . undertaken to publish. [ 
am. however, induced to do so by the knowledge that 'the 
want of these works has long been felt by the students 
of the Oordoo tongue, and I trust that they may be found 
useful guides to the study of that language. I have devoted 
much time and labour to making them as thorough and 
careful translations as possible ; and ^a I considered a literal 
rendering to be the most useful, I have sacrificed elegance uf 
style to this object. 

The Araish'i-Mahfil commences with a description of 
India, its seasons, fruits, animals, sciences, religious and military 
orders, and women ; then follows a geographical account of 
the great divisions of the country, and it concludes with a 
history of the Hindoo kings to the time of its conquest by the 
Mubammadans. Colonel Nassau Lees, the late Secretary to 
the Board of Examiners at Fort William, Calcutta, in his 
preface to the Oordoo version, remarks, " Parts of it would be 
well worth translating into English;" and it is one of the 
books mentioned by the late Sir Henry Elliot as fit for 
publication. The notes are taken from various sources, or are 
the results of my own experience, and are principally intended 
for the Oordoo student in England; names of places are spelt 
as in the Oordoo, and words not in the original are within 
round brackets ; in translating the poetry, I have not attempted 
to turn it into rhyme, as in that case I must, to a great extent, 
have sacrificed the literal rendering; for this reason I have 
also kept the words of each line distinct. 

In making this translation, I have received the greatest 
assistance from Moonshie Ahmud-ood-Deen, of Bareilly, one of 
the cleverest teachers I have met in India, to whom my best 
acknowledgments are due. Before concluding, I must not 
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( ii ) 

forget to tender my moat cordial tliauks to my wife, at whose 
suggestion and wish I commenced theee translations, and 
without whose untiring assistance I could not possibly have 
foimd time to prepare them for the press. 

M. H. COURT, LtSDT,, 

Bengal Cavah-y. 
Simla, 9iA October 1871. 
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THE ARAISH-I-MAHFIL, 

OR 

THE ORNAMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY. 



PREFACE. 



I AU about to sing the praises of that Creator who, after He had 
bestowed on. all living thinga the rank of Stability, also gave them the 
robe of Existence, and adorned the state of man with the jewel of 
Understanding. I return thanks to that Benefactor, who has poured 
down on us divers kinds and sorts of blessings, aad has gifted men with 
various faculties, befitting each limb in the body of the individual, and 
by means of which every rational creature can diatinguisb who are his 
friends and who his foes, and can tell the difference between what is 
poisonous and what is wholesome; so that he can abstain from the 
one and obtain benefit from the oUier. But chiefiy do I feel grateful 
to Him for the sending of the Holy Prophets and the great preceptors, 
which is the chiefest of all His gifls and the highest of all His 
mercies ; for by their means only have we rescued ourselves from per- 
flition and found the road to salvation. Secondly, I thank Him for 
having given authority to just emperors, and the sway of command to 
faithful kings ; so that under the shadow of their protection we may 
live at ease and not suffer pain from the hand of any tyrant. 

DISTICHES, 

If each tingle haii of the body posieued » hundred tongiiei, 
Still how could man hii thatika tender fully ? 

Bia exiitence is a matter of necesaity, whereas thtit of man ia only one of 
poaeibilitj : 
' Be ia evetlaaling, nhilat the nther remains hnt a few days in the world. 
When have His favours ever b^en restrained ? 
We, then, can do nothing but acknowledge our hnmifity. 
The thouftht now enters my mind that I ahould sing the praiM of tiie 
Trophet, "" 
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Tor ihore ia no better subject of which I could make mention. 
MuhftinniiMl* it the name of that BpiTitunl guide, 
And he is the chief of all the Propheta, 



How great is our fortune that we belong to the rehgious sect 
which he founded, for now we have not the slightest fear about the 
Resurrection Day, and all terror regarding the rendering of our account 
has been entirely removed from our minds. 

DISTICHES. 

Who now need h&ve any feu concemiag (the Jbrgivtneii o/J hia aim } 

For onr Prophet ia the interceaaoi of his people. 

Why should vra be in tlie least alarmed about the fire of hell If 

For the merciful Apoatle ia onr protector. 

And then next in rank to him amongat onr ohiefa is King Bu Turab ;X 

Whf , then, ahould we have any fear regarding the day of account t 



How fortunate are we in our day, that we are his slaves ; why 
then should we be harassed by difficulties, for our Lord is the bearer of 
our troubles; and . wherefore should we bo confounded by every fox- 
faced deceiver, for our master is Asadullah.§ 



He ia the king of our religion and country, 

And will most fuliy take care of ua. 

He always remains in communion with Ood, 

And the successor of the Prophet is not cut off from him (u 

Be is the occupier of the throne of the Apostles, 
And no one else is fit to hold that position ; 
Sut his sons, the eleven tmams. 
Are after him the undisputed guides of our futh ; 
May it be my good fortune to follow their advice, 
For they are, without doubt, the beloved of God, 



* The nftmo Muhammad means "praiseworthy." There is » plaj on the word in the Oordoo 
whiuh is lost in the EnglUb. 

f Accordia;^ to the UuhAmmadan belief, bell connsts of seven strata, each being distant 
from the other a joarney of a thousand ;ear«, and each appropriated to a different olass of 
HinneiB. Jaheem ie the third uppermost of those. 

i Bu Turab was the name of the Ehaleef Ali. 

g The word " Sber-i-khuda" means "the lionet God." I have thorefors put tha Arabic 
name, which bss the same meBnine', and b; which Ali was known. Ho was also called Haidar, 
which means a Itoa. 

II I have translated the words " bila fnsl" rather fully, and the passage is one difficult to 
iinderstimd without eiplonaUon, which t therefore give. The Suni Wiof^is that Uubommad 
was succeeded bf Abubahr, after nhom came Umr and Usman, and then Ali : whereas the 
Shiyds hold that Ah succeeded Muhammad, and no ono came between them : this is what is 
referred to in the teit. It must be boraa in mind that (he composer cipraases bis views ttarouifh- 
out the book SB Shiva. Thoso who believe in the four bucccsbofs are also called the "Char 

Yari" eoct: whilst the S' ■ . • ■ - - .... 

Fahtinta. Ali, 



ihiTOs are styled Psujtani, or believers in five persons, rU-, Uuhammsd, 
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After this the sinner Sher Ali Jafaii, poetically called Afsos* 
the 80D of Savud Ali Muzaffar Khan, writes Ithus, — " When I had 
" iiaished writing the Bagh-i-Oordoo, Mr. John Gitehriat, Professor of 
" Hindee [on whom may kindness always be shewn], commenced having 
" it printed ; accordingly five hundred copies were struck off, and 
"reached distant places. After that, ho said to me, — 'Thou hast the 
" most perfect skill in this art, and I have been much pleased with the 
" style of thy writing ; now, therefore, take all the books which have 
" been composed or translated, and rectify the errors in them, and on no 
" account shew partiality to any one in this matter; thou hast to find 
" out where they are right or wrong, and hast nothing to do with the 
" authors or translators themselves. I was helpless, and could not 
" disobey his order ; willingly or unwillingly, I set about the task, and 
" entirely corrected the four books [of which I gave a list in the Preface 
" I wrote], and I also corrected the grammar of the sentences of one or 
" two other works. Ithenrelinquishedthis task, fortheresultof 'Labour 
" which is thrown away, and from which fault is inseparable,'"!- is useless; 
" but as it was not the habit of this worthless one to remain doing 
" nothing, I therefore dedicated some of my time to correcting the Kulli- 
" yat of me chief of poets, UirzaBafi-oos-Sauda; hut, alas! it had become 
" so full of mistakes, owing to the ignorance of the scribes in handling a 
" pen, that I could not correct it as I should have wished, and the second 
" copy even, which should be somewhat accurate, did not reach that 
" excellence it ought to have done, and there are still a few mistakes in 
" it here and tiiere. When, at last, after much labour I had obtained 
" leisure from this task, then that moat noble gentleman, the just one of 
" hisage,MrHarriugton[whommay good fortune always attend], formed 
" the idea of making a translation of the Khulassat-oot-Tawankh, and 
" moreover said to me that it was the order of the Members of Council. 
" This humble one, accordingly, when he saw that this object was an 
" exigency of the time,commenced with much earnestness, writing what 
" was required by that gentleman in the Oordoo tongue, but did it in 
" the manner of a selected composition. Although it was b^n in the last 
" year of the government of ue most Honorable the Marquis of Welles- 
" ley, who was the most glorious of wise men, and the founder of tie 
" Students' College [long may his shadow continue], it being then 1219 
" A. H. and 1801 A. D., sull the account of the Hindoo Kings was not 
" finished till the be^nning of the administration of His Excellency Sir 
" George Hilero Barlow, Bart., Governor-General, who was related to the 
" King of Heaven (ao great u>aa }ie), and was a Plato in understanding, 
" an Aristotle in wisdom, the bravest of the brave.and the chief of chi^s 
" [long may his power continue]! It was then 1805 A. D. and 122U 
" A. H., and. I trust, by the kindness of the benevolent Deity and the 
" Lord, who requires no help, that the history of the Muhammadan 

* Eaob poet hu a Taliballaa, or poetical namo, \iy which he is <Iislinguished ; our friend 
Shar AJi wm oalled Afaoa, or " Borrow, becauEo ha wrote in such a mournful style, 

t " Mihnat barbttd gunah iaaim" ia a prorecb, and meana that where labour ia thrown 
•WSJ, there some fault necessarily attaches, 

i [Hiese epithet! are Tery Saie Eouuiling, atxlln the u^nul comjiliai^nlirj Fenian itjlo. 
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" Emperors will also sood be finished in the same style ; so tlmfc 
" there may remain some memento of tliia ignoramua in the 
" library of the world, and much advantage may be bestowed on the 
" students of the Oordoo tengue. I have called this book "The Araish- 
" i-Mahfil' (i. e., the Omameut of the Assembly), for assuredly 
"there is nothing better, by means of which any one may per- 
" petuate his name, than by his books and his words ; since these 
" remain for ages, whilst he cannot hope for the continuance of his 
" lineage ; for I have seen with my own eyes several families cut off, 
" and there has not remained a trace of them in this world by those 
" descendants." 

DISTICH. 



"But, for this purpose, one requires complete freedom from care 
" on account of the means of livelihood ) in short, one needs perfect 
" peace of mind which I had, owing to the instrumentality of tlie 
" renowned gentlemen, the protectors of the creatures of God, and more 
" especially did I (enjoy that peace) through the kindness of the 
" renowned East India Company, the chief of chiefe of the world [long 
" may their shadow remain]. It behoves me, therefore, to bless them 
" and sing their praise morning and evening, for there is a well-known 
" proverb—* You should sing the praises of Him by whom you are 
" fed.' ■' 

DISTICHES. 

May Ood alwayB protect their power. 

Their noblenesB, their emiDence, and tlieir splendour : 

Mfty their court of justice hIwbjs continue, 

And may tlieir odminiatration increue in prosperity : 

May that rule always remain ia thu world, 

And may every one take skelter under its shadow. 

PROSE. 

" It is incumbent on me, night and day, to return my thanks to 
" the most renowned of native gentlemen, the well-wisher of the East 
" India Company, tlie glory of his famiiy,,the deceased Filkhr-ood-deen 
" Ahmad Khan, better known as Mirza Jatir, the son of Muhaasin-ooz- 
" Zaman Khan, for he was the means of my introduction to the noble 
" Government, else how could a poor man like myself have obtained 
" access to those who were so noble." 

HEMISTICH. 
What connection is there between earth and heaven 1 

PKOSE. 

" And more especially so, as there were at that time, and there 
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" still are, at Lukhnau, many wiae men and poets far saperior to my- 
" self; in short, the fact of the recognition of worth, and the friendship 
" of the above-mentioned Mirza, and the patronage ajid kindness of 
" the honorable gentlemen, are engraved on the tablet of my mind 
" like an engraving on stone, and cannot be eEFaced." 



BEjaiaTiCH. 
a atone, and cannot be effaced. 



" I only made brief mention of it in the preface of the Bagh-i- 
" Oordoo, for it waa not the proper place to narrate it in full." 



Well now write a ahort apology ; 

The pen ie in your Iiand ; do not delay. 



" Be it known to the wise that as certain composes and transla- 
" tors, at the time of printing, represented that it the names of the 
" quoted books were entered in the preface, it would be the cause of hurt 
" to their dignity, I [the writer] have therefore [as I was unable to 
" help it, so as to please them] struck out the names from the pageu 
" on which they were written ; and I have not made a translation of 
" the Khulassat-oofc-Tawarikh, but have written its substance in the 
" Oordoo tongue, and have added to, or taken from, it where I saw 
" occasion ; (I have made) a good many (alterations) in the account of 
" the districts and divisions, and very few in that of the forts. The cause 
" of this ia the change and alteration (that kaa taken place in their 
" condition), whether it has been caused by prosperity or by ruin and 
" devastation. And of some cities and towns, I have left the narrative 
" just as it was, and (iMve only altered them) to this extent, that I 
" have written the names in the present forma. And although the pro- 
" vincea,in the present day, do not retain the same elegance [in fact, have 
" a good deal altered here and there], still I have given their revenues 
" as they were in the time of AJamgeer; for it would be difficult to 
" make enquiries, and put down iJieir revenues as they are in the pre- 
" sent day. The miracles and wonders of certain religious sects, and 
" the account and usages of their temples which hav^ been asserted, 
" have only been so done to correspond to the original book ; and, further, 
" that the praises and circumstances of the ascetics and devotees of 
" the Hindoos [which are opposed to my understanding and creed] 
" might be written ; but they have not been noticed, because I myself 
" believe in them ; for the religion of this humble one is this" — 



That if the two worida were full of gaints, 
Still hia ipiritua) guide would be Miiza Ali. 
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" And may the peace of God be on those who follow the true road 
" to salvatioa" 
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CHAPTER I. 



IHTBODUCTION. 

It is necessary that every man ahoijld, according to his religion, 
know and worship his Creator, but the manner of its (performance) 
cannot be understood without lleaming ; moreover, the worship of^a 
fool is generally blasphemy ; hence the attainment of knowledge is 
incumbent on us. 

HEMISTICH. 
For, wiihont knowledge, one eumot toeogaiio God. 



Besides this, the way to get a livelihood depends on it ; therefore it 
is right that we diould by «£ means exert ourselves in this matter, 
and it also becomes us to undergo much trouble (in the search after it). 
It is not proper for a man to pass his time in sport and play, and waste 
his precious life in idle talk. Whenever he obtains freedom from all 
necessary and right duties, and has spare time, he should read books of 
history, for the perusal of them is very profitable ; and this is more 
especially the case with kings and rulers, for they thus become 
acquainted with the good and tSie bad deeds of former monarchs, and it 
bdBoves them to adopt the ways of the good, and eschew the custoius 
of the bad ; so that contentions may not be able to make way into 
their kingdoms, and the government may not slip from their bands. 
Eesides tnis, by its means they find out the road to salvation and 
knowledge (of the Almighty); and the way it is accomplished is this, 
that when a man has found out that many powerful kings and mighty 
rulers, in spite of all their pomp and Bplendour and abundance of 
favours (with which ihey have been blessed), have all at once become so 
non-existent that there remains not a trace even of their graves, then, 
perhaps, they will cease to covet pomp and sovereignty, and will regard 
this world, and what is in it, as finite,* and the next world and its 
requisites as infinite.^ 

DISTICHES. 

How resolute bare lome kings been, 

Still theic reating-pluK is the dust. 

Those who were lords of the umbrelU ftnd uiovs uid flae8,t 

Ot thoir graves there remsins not a trace. 

Those who used to wear golden ciowns on their heads, 

Their sknUa now lie in the dust. 

* Literally, " the place of smval of death." 
'I- Literallr, " the eTetlBstingnianAion." 

J TbBM are rigne of royalty : in fonner days none but kinp were alloired to hBTs 
umbiflllu canied over them. 
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The good wd the evil that they did. 
That ooly hu lemained (mieffaetd) from the page of time. 
'What am I ? And what art thou f Except Bii panoa 
There a nothing lasting oi enduring in any one. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A FEW UKES IN PRAISE OF THE COUNTRT OF INDIA. 

Feom the time that this earthly halting-place became the abode of 
living creatures, hundreds and thousands, and hundreds of tbousauds, 
of cities and towns have been inhabited, and are being inhabited. Some 
of them are small, and some large ; but the condition of the land of In- 
dia is quite distinct from that of all other countries. No foreign laud 
equals it in size, nor does the prosperity of any country match that of 
it ; in each of its villages there is a large population, and in every 
pleice a world of a new description ; in every city and town there ai-e 
innumerable handsome and elegant resting-places, built of masonry, 
w^here travellers in all seasons may obtain coverings to put over them, 
bedding to lie on,andvariouskind3of delicawesto eat Inmost villages 
there are temples, monasteries, schools, and gardens, and a number of 
houses for the poor and indigent and travellers. The forts are very strong, 
and so great in extent, that hundreds of villages are populated within 
thetn, and so lofty, that the clouds rain under them. There are thou- 
sands of grand and magnificent rivers, streams, lakes, and wells, which 
are tilled with beautiful, sweet, cdd water ; on the laree streams there 
are innumerable ships, baizes, and budgerows, &c. ; and over the rivers 
and streams on the highways, bridges have been built in most places; 
on most of the roads, for miles' distance, there are two rows of shady trees, 
and, at intervals of about one-and-a-half miles, l<^y minarets ; and at 
each stage one can get whatever one wants. There are merchants' 
houses in every jJace, and travellers eat, drink, rise, sit down, and 
travel the whole day in eaae and comfort, and in the evening, at the' 
end of the day's journey, obtain a variety of comforts. 

DISTICH. 

WhereTBt ;oa look, every thing u at e&se : 

A journey here is no journey : it ii like a walk in a garden. 

PROSE. 

Moreover, if one goes along the road tossing up gold, there is na 
cause of fear ; and at night one may sleep where he likes in the woods — 
it matters not. This is the reason why merchants and grain merchants 
biing goods and chattels fr<Hn a great distance, and sell them as they 
wish at the de^red halting-place ip perfect safety. To the east of this 
country lies Bengal, to wie south the Dakhan, to the west Thatha 
[where the sea is quite near}, and to- the north is a large mountain of 
which no oae baa discovered the foundation. Although there are 
in this country mines of diamonds, rubies, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and lead, &c., and the income derived from. them is considerable, still 
the chief revenue is obtained from grain, of which there are various, 
kinds and sorts ; to give a fall list of uem would be no easy task, but 
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most of the grains produced here are tasty and nice-flavoured, espe- 
cially the Sukhdas rice, which is of an exceedingly delicate taste and 
sweet-scented. It is the kind that kings, ministers, nobles — in fact, all 
wealthy men, to whom God has given the power of taste — have cooked 
for themselves daily, and eat with much r^h; it is indeed true that 
if it had been in the Garden of Eden, Adam [peace be on him] would 
never have taken wheat" into consideration, and, as to plucking and 
eating it, it is obvious (he VKyuld not have thought of auch a iking}. 
To proceed, the abundance of grain depends on the amount of ground 
cultivated, and its produce on the rain, although in some places the 
fields are watered from lakes, tanks, and wells, especially in the low 
marshy lands near the hills [where there are many rivers and streams]. 
The ground in those parts ia generally very damp, and seldom needs 
rain, but requires many other things, so that the grain produced from 
it may suffice to fill the stomaebs of a portion of God's creatures. In 
short, as a general rule, the cultivation of whatever lands in this country- 
are fit to be ploughed and sown depends on the rains, and to irrigate those 
fields would be impossible and useless ; for they are so many, that it would 
be difficult to count tbem ; how, then, could the peasants give water to 
a hundredth part of them ? — to make them moist would be quice oub 
of the question. The Omnipotent and Almighty has given this power 
to none but the clouds, which in an instant fill sea and land with water ; 
in short, the Causer of causes has made the rains of His mercy the sole 
cause of abundance of grain and plenty of com, which could never be 
obtained from irrigation. Some districts are especially productive, for 
there the fields are cultivated twice, and even three times, in the year ; 
[thanks be to God] what a wonderful Creator is He, who has made 
the matter of all the elements the same, and at the same time made 
one different from another, and manifested different effects from them. 
So, moreover, has He not given every individual the same qualities 
and virtues, just as He has made the climate of one country of one 
kind, and that of another city, quite different ? We perceive, in like 
manner, the same quality in waters ; although they are one in kind, 
still look at the water of the Ganges and the Jumna; what great 
affinity there is between them, still how different are the effects of 
their waters, and their colour also ,~f" it would, therefore, be extra- 
neous to mention the difference in the quality of the waters of those 
rivers, which are several miles apart But, in addition to this, some 
wells are brackish, and some sweet ; in short, there is a difference between 
them like that between night and day, and to write an account of them 
would be simply preposterous. Such also is the condition of the soil ; 
in some places grain is produced two, and even three, times in one 
year ; in others only once ; whilst in others again, none whatever, 
although it may rain equally in every place. Again in some places 
the rice is specially good, in another the wheat, and in another part of 
the country the gram ; and besides this, do we not see scarcity of grain 
in one quarter, and plenty in another ? The cause of this I do not 

* wheat is supposod by some to haye been tbe forbidden tmii. 

i* The water of tbe ^nges U held most asored, and coDeiderad most itreDg:theiiiiig and 
inTigaratiii^ ; thia is not the case vitb the Jumna, Tb6 water of the former U said to be white, 
and that of the latter of a jellow colour. 
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fully know, but there is no difference perceivable in the quality and 
character of fire ; the reason of it may he this, that it cannot esist apart 
from wood, coal, &c. ; or it may be some other cause I am not aware oC 
[The right understanding of it ia with God.] 
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CHAPTER III. 



A FEW LINES IN PRAISE OF THE RPaiNO AND HAIHT SEASONS. 

In the spring time, in this country, a great many kinds and aorta 
of flowers and fruits bloom and ripen, and mangos also come into blos- 
som ; moreover, this is the season in which roses bloom most plenti- 
fully in the gardens, and the palas tree and mustard plant are so plentiful 
in the jungles, that the eye cannot take them all in, nor can it look 
steadfastly on them. Their colour adds splendour to the golden hue of 
lovers,* and the spring air makes the fire of love burn with twofold 
{vehemence). 

DISTICHES. 

Th« spring tiaM ia agreeable to tho«e who are not separatsd from their 

aweethenrta ; 
Bat how oao it be pteaaing to one foraalian by hia beloved, aa I am ? 
Bow can IlookattharoaeTmy diaquieinda of mind only increoaea twofold : 
The apring time only drivea the thorn of leparation farthar into mj heart. 

PROSE. 

Assuredly the day and night, in that season, are not devoid of 
beauty, for at that time the sun's heat is not over-powerfiil, and the 
moonlight is most bright. The wind also blows fragrantly and 
temperately ; the glow of ita blasts regales the brain, and its freshness 



gives renewed vigour to the body. The gentiy of India call thia 
season, the spring-tide, or spring season, but the public generally distin- 
guish it by the name of the rosy cold weather ;f it commences when 



the sun enters the sign Pisces [that is to say, when the sun comes into 
the constellation of the Fish], and it ends when the sun leaves the Ram, 
i, ft, when it reaches the thirtieth degree of Aries. The Panchameen 
Basant,! which comes before the HoIee,§ is a festival which has 
become customary in the world ; nevertheless, agreeably to thia 
reckoning, the Holee precedes this season, for the second day of the 
Holee is the first day of the month Chait ; the Nauroz,|| or New 
Year's Day, by which is meant the passing of the sun into the sign 
Aries, sometimes comes before, and sometimes after, the Holee ; but 



■t It ia so styled, beoause at this t 
cool aDdpleasant. 

i Tba Panchameen Basant used to be kept on 
abMrved as the aommeccement of springy. Hagh is 
Januarj— Febniarv. 

§ The Holea IS the great Hindoo featiyal, hold at the approaohot the apring equiooi : ™ 
principal unaaement at this Saturnalia is to throw mud over each other and tbsn bathe ; aitec 
whioh, □□ the seoond da; they sprinkle oae another with a red powder, csllad GdIbI. The Bole* 
laats properly for Sve days, but in some porta of India aa long- as thirteen. 

]| This a the Persian New Yoar's Day ; it was also called Amma, and the liitb of tb» 
month was styled Khasaa. These aeTsn daya were oelebrated by feasts, bestowal of alma, the 
liberation of pnaoners, lie. 
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owing to the number of days (in one calendar) being less than in the 
other, it so happens that after several years the Holee and the Nauroz 
fall on the same day. 

But the rainy season in this country is more delightful (than the 
epring even), for clouds of various coloure are to be seen in the heavens, 
and most agreeable breezes blow from every quarter ; the earth is 
covered with verdure, and every mountain looks as if it were a 
garden ; the gardens then are one mass of beauty ; flowers of various 
sorts blossom in the beds, and the thickly-planted trees, being covered 
with foliage, blend with eaeh other ; apart from this ia the elegance 
which is imparted by the fulness of the canals, and above all is the 
gilendour bestowed by the state of freshness of the vegetation. 
Every stream, rivulet, and river becomes filled to the brim, and each 
puddle, lake, and tank gets filled with water. The greenness of the 
verdure, the redness of the ladybird, the flash of the lightning, and 
the thundering of the clouds each majiifest a world of beauty ; the 
rows of white cranes, the drizzling showers, the scream of the pea- 
fowl, and the call of the sparrow-hawk fascinate people's hearts. Posts 
are erected every here and there, to which swings of ropes are 
fastened, and swings attached, in which hundreds of lovely creatures, 
wearing clothes of various colours, (may be seen) swinging ; some of 
them trying how high they can make the swings go by their own 
exertions, others singing the rain song ; whilst in another direction, 
eome, with their feet close together, swing in company with some one 
else ; and others, making some one fall in love wit^ them, lose them- 
selves in joy. 

DISTICHES. 

E&ch ia emplojed in ber own businew, 

And their bland ighmetiti nra most fascinating ; 

The intoxication of jouth baa overcome them til. 

And look on whom jrou maj, behold all are dmnk with J07. 

The rainy season is on« of a wonderful description. 

For the appearance of the day and night becomea changed ; 

Such is the multitude of clouda from morning to evening. 

That the evening and morning become one in appearance. 

There are a mass of clonds in every direction : 

And this is the state {the earth) manifests in the rainy season : 

The rain (/oUi imceat'ngly, and appeari) aa if stringa were tied between the 

skies and the earth : 
And at other times it ponra in heavy torrents ; 
Every fountain appeara full of lustre,* ■ 
Except that of the sun, which remains oonoealed : 
On the earth there ia a passing round of pure wine. 
And the spectacle that meets one's eye on every side is a contUiaftl down< 

fall of water. 
Ton cannot tell when it is day, and when night ; 
Id fact, the only thing yon can know ia, that it b the nioy aeuon. 



The commencement of this season is when the sun enters the sign 
Cancer, i. e., when the sun comes into the constellation of the Crab ; and 



Idt«rally, " full of water ud light." 

L;.q,t.zed.>GOOt^lC 
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it ends when the sun leaves Leo, that is, when it reaches the thirtieth 
degree of the Lion ; according to this reckoning, therefore, the months 
Sawan and Bbadon only are included in this season, and Asarh and 
Kuwar are not counted in it ; but according to the vulgar account, all 
four are included in the following order : — First conies Asarh, when the 
clouds are filled with dust [often accompanied with dust-storms, which 
darken the sky], and the rain comes down with great force, and it soon 
clears up, and IJecomes fine. Next in order is Sawau, in which agreeable 
clouds hang about the skies, and cool breezes blow, and the rain also is 
generally light and temperate, but the clouds often remain collected for 
days, and the sun hidden from view. The third is Bhadon, in which 
there is a good deal of Bashing and shining of lightning, and the rain 
comes down in torrents, but generally clears up quickly, and towards 
the end of this month it often happens that it will be raining in one quar- 
ter, and the sun shining in another ; people, moreover, have so exagge- 
rated the account, that they say " the rain iu the mouth Bhadon is of a 
wonderful description, for it wets one horn of a bullock but leaves the 
other perfectly dry." For the above reasons, it haa become common to 
speak of the heavy showers of Asarh, the light faUa of Sawan, and 
the torrents of Bhadon. The fourth is Kuwar, which is really the 
entrance into cold weather ; in it it also rains, and sometimes con- 
tinues wet for days, hut as the rain does not fall in any peculiar 
manner, no account has therefore been written of it.* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A FEW LIKES IN DESCBIPTION OF ITS FEUITa 

FbtTits of various colours aad kinds are to be had in thia countiy 
at their i-espective seasons. Around each village and suburb there are 
fields, filled with water-melons and melons ; and apples, pomegranates, 
peaches, figs, grapes, and other fruits are most plentiful in the orchards, 
but do not come up to those of Cabul ; it is indeed true that the 
only connection between the two is in the name, for there is a. vast 
dimrence in their nature and quality. The mango is one of the fruits 
peculiar to India, which they consider superior to those of that coun- 
try; but is it not true that in edibles and drinkables much depends 
on custom and taste ? For instance, some of the inhabitants of this 
country eat one fruit with much relish, wbUst others run away from 
the smell of it, — so, in like manner, the writer cannot even bear the 
Bmell of the jack-fruit, whilst a whole world are eager purchasers of 
it. To be brief, one of the fruits peculiar to the country is the pine- 
apple ; whoever once becomes acquainted with it, and tastes a little of 
it on his palate, will not be able to withdraw his mouth from eating 
it ; its tragrance gives ease to the brain, its juice is the essence of the 
syrup of life, its sweetness puts the pear quite in the background, and 
well may the quince heave a sigh at its colour. But superior to all is 
the cusbtrd-apple ; poor and lich purchase it e^erly, and most men 
of taste eat it, and praise it greatly. The jack-fruit and Barhal* are 
each incomparable in their respective tastes, but the soul revolts from 
a single slice even of the former, whilst the other is a good deal eaten. 
The best of all fruits, though, is the plantain, but it is one you should 
eat by itself, for it is a most excellent sweetmeat ;"f and especially 
the kind called Imnit Ban, in which fragrance, softness, and sweet- 
ness, all three abound to perfection. There la also the Champa species — 
but thia, although it is very taaty, delicate, nice-looking, and well-fla- 
voured, still is not to be compared to the last To give an account of 
the other sorts would now be useless ; and although aome of them have 
a flavour of a particular kind, and are to be had in eveiy part of India, 
still none equal those of Bengal, and the two kinds above-mentioned 
are moreover peculiar to that country. 

The Eaula SangtaraJ is also a very curious fruit ; in colour it 
is like a rose, and its juice is like wine ; it gives twofold beauty to the 
orchard, and makes a house appear like a garden ; in flavour it has no 
equal, and is the fruit of life for those who are of a bilious con- 
stitution ; although an excess of it sets the teeth on edge, still the 
tongue ckfks, and enjoys its acid taste. Muhaumiad Shah, Firdaus 



* This is a sweet aoid frnit, of a yellowieli red colour, nearly round in Bhapo. 

+ The Halwa-bedud ia aa Arabian aweetmeat, of flour and camel's milk, highly 
esteemed by natiTee, sod tbererore used in the present case to express Uie detioiotw taste of 
the plantain. 

t This is a kind of orange of a very beautiful colour. 
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Aremgah • called the second sort (that ia, the Sangtara) 'Eiajista,Ta,,-f so 
that its name mi^ht be expressive of its qnalitiea ; this kind is exceed- 
ingly delicate, nice-flavoured, juicy, ana Iai;ge, especially in Dillj, 
aluiough at Lukhaau and in other places it is also veiy good and 
floe, but the first kind is most commonly seen in these countries, 
where it is very large and exceedingly juicy, and in taste also ao 
good, that people eat it with avidity. The Eaula of Silhet and 
Baitool are, however, out and out the best, and where they are obtain- 
able, no one will take the other kinds, even as disconnt, but regard 
them as the firuit of Indrayan -,1 for the stonelesa grape beais 
not fruit before it,§ not does any man desire it. It is right 
to dwell on their]] deliciousness and odour and fragrance as 
much as you like, but thesell it is even proper to swear by. 
The forests of this country also bear fruit, and grass-cutters and 
wood-cutters often pluck and bring various kinds from there, and 
the common people buy and eat them, especially the wild her tree; 
for hundreds of laoys and girls collect in crowds round their baskets ; 
moreover, some women also eat it with avidity -. but you should 
enquire its real taste from travellers, for at every step its brambles 
catch their clothing, and its thorns repeatedly prick their feet; in 
short, it does not let them off unless they eat some. To be brief, the 
mango is the essence of the iruitB of India, and assuredly it is a won- 
derful fruit. The uoripe ones are called the females, and the ripe ones 
the males ; in colour it is sometimes yellow, sometimes green ; in 
taste, sometimes acid, sometimes sweet ; its sweetness bestows sweet- 
ness on** the apple of Samarcand, and its mixed taste of sour and 
sweet is a cause of envy to the ruby-coloured pomegranate. Its tree ia 
the ornament of the garden, and the fragrance of its blossom gives 
ease to the brain ; its shade is the resting-place of travellers, and 
every one who is fatigued, and tired, or burnt by the sun, longs for it 

DISTICHES. 

Why should it not be the lofUeit of treei 1 

For ita fruit ia pleasing both to kinn and beggui : 

It ia the chief of eJI the fiuits of ladia. 

And tk-«he light of every itreet and market-place. 

If a native of Ispahan should once eat it, 

He would immediately forget all the ftuits of Ispahan. 

What need I say of its sweetness ? 

For that ia pnbiiahed by the tongue of everybody ; 

And if one Eucks it, he cannot open hii lips again for some time ; 

If you ciU it, the edge of the knife becomes bliiut. 

And should you at any time, a little piece of sweetmeat made from it 

Eat, your heart trill be at once satiated. 

In the mango there ia a wonderful deliciousness, 

* LiteraUy, " Resting in ParadiBe," an eidthet by whioh Uuhammad Shah waa diiilin- 
gui«hed i it aUo means " the deceased." 

+ KanirtBra, meaning a fresh, i. e., a beautiful, c'' — 

J Indnijac i- -'—■'-' ' '■'■■' ^- 

beautiful [wraon, i 

g l^t ia, " irom emuaa^ 
II That is, " The other kinds of Eaolas," 
V That is, " The Silhet and Baitool Kaula 
•• That is, " auipaasoa the aweetness ot." 
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So that there alirBy s retnuni a Icnging for it. 

The itomach U filled fcam it, but not ao the heart ; 

Wherefore what can man do, but eat mr>Te of it t 

ThoHB which are laid in straw are exceedingly sweet, 

But at the same time the taste of those which fall fron the tree is also 

It is very saperior to sJl fniiti ; 

Why, then, shnuld it not be the loftiest of trees in the garden t 
In short, it is exceedingly fall of flavour ; 
.Why, then, should it not be the most dalicions nf all fmita t* 
The colour of the Senduriya mangof is so lovely. 
That the apple of Samarcand is astonished at it, 
And to every heart, of fruits it is the most dear ; 
The apple is its slave and the quioce its handmaid. 

FSOSE. 

After this comes the sugar-cane, whose sweetness is bestowed of 
God, and it is the first element of every kind of sweetmeat. The 
villagers and zamindars of Awadh and Lukhnau, &,c., call it Ukh, and 
those of the neighbourhood of Dilli, Ikh. There are many varieties 
of it, and each kind has a separate name, but amongst those who speak 
Oordoo, the names of no other kinds but Oaana, Katara, and Pounda 
are used. The first is common to the whole species, for you can 
call every kind by it, but the second and third are the titles 
of particular sorts. The Katara is hard and thin, and in length about 
equal to the Pounda, but very hard, and without much juice ; sugar- 
candy and sugar, frc, are made from it. The Pounda is also of two 
sorts, white and black; and altliough the black is better in certain 
qualities than most kinds of sugar-cane, still its sweetness has 
mixed with it a good deal of bitterness, and some canes of it have, in 
adilition to this, a saline taste ; nevertheless, they are not deficient in 
deliciousness, althongh their hardness may sometimes give pain to the 
teeth and tongue. On the*whoIe, however, taking every quality into 
consideration, the white kind is the best It is tasty in every knot ; 
its joints are well flavoured, its knobs exceedingly juicy, and along 
with this, so soft, that a toothless man may eat them without pain ; 
rather, a child drinking milk may suck them with ease ; its juice 
increases the sap of existence, and its sweetness bestows sweetness on 
the palate and mouth. 

DISTICHES. 

Why should Dot its rank be the highest amongst froits 1 

A field of it is a mine of Bwi^rtncss. 

Its sweetness has with it a great deal of moisture ; 

Should a thirsty mau eat it, his thirst would be allayed ; 

And in the time of the sugar-cane harveHt, should one take a jonmey, 

He aovlA fill his stomach with juioe as he goes along the road. 



" Thera is bore a play on the word "ras," which means flavour, and "sanis," which 
tneana best. - There ia another word, "suras," maaning well- flavoured. In native editions, in 
wbich vowels are DOt marked, the reader has to make his ohoioe ss to which of the two it 
Ehould be. 

t The Seuduriya mango in of a rich, reddish ysllow cdIdut, 
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From the sweetness of its coctents my ink has obtained the 
propertjr of honey, and the tongue of my pen haa hecome closedf 
The writer has been obhged to refrain from writing more about it, 
■otherwise he would have made the book a sugar-field. Besides these, 
there are various kinds of herbs and leaves in this country, many of 
which are fragrant, and many devoid of odour ; the natural state of leaves 
is that they remain green as long as they are on the tree, but the betel 
is, however, a most wonderful leaf, for when broken off, it becomes 
still greener, and moreover the older it grows, the more freshness it 
obtains : it is agreeable to the taste of every rich and poor man, and the 
courtesy of kings and be^ars generally consists in (the givmg of) 
it, — the one hands it on a silver or gold tray, the other on an earthen- 
ware vesseLJ 

HEMISTICH. 
iThe offering of a [>oot man is a green leaf. 



Every leaf is full of verdure ; then why should it not give two- 
fold beauty to the countenance of the ruby-cheeked ones ! If its 
red colour§ is not on the lips, then the adorning of the woman is 
wanting in splendour ; although the lines of lamp black|| may he 
beautifiilly delineated, still without it they will be wanting in lustre, 
however well put on they may be. There are many kinds of it, 
but near Dilli and Agra, the Kaptlri and P^ri are most in demand, for 
they are very delicate and tender, especially the Peri, which is so (fra- 
gile) that should it by chance fall from the hand, it breaks into pieces; 
but from Awadh and Lukhnau to Bengal, the Bangla and Disawari are 
most cared for ; in truth, however, the Maghi species is the nicest, 
most delicious, and fn^ant, and should a person eat one gilauri IT 
of it, the whole house becomes filled with its aroma. Although 
it is necessary with the betel leaf to eat kath,** lime, and areca, 

* There is a play ■on the words "pnl" and "pay." "Pul-bandhna" litorally kbiuib "to 
make a bridge ; " gecondlj, "to fill, abound." There u soother meaning to " pal," namelj, 
" a field wi^ B [Biaed border." If ve take it in this sanEe, we hare, " And it makee a bridge 
of aweetness in Uie enclosed field, " Fields in India are generally endosed with low waUe to keep 
out wild animals, and the traveller, eating sugar-cane as be crosses the Held, ig said to make a 
bridge of sweetness. 

f That is, " It has been unable to write its pr^e suSioientl^," 

t Thia refaiB to the natiTO ouBtom, that whan one visits a chief, or man of distinction, on 
the guest taking- hia departure, he is presented with uttar and pan, handed on ailfer or gold 
travs; and aTsn a poor man, if a friend visits him, offers him pan, but hands, it on an earthen 

% Tliis refers to the red atain produced by the chewing of pan. 

I'ed colour of their gums and lips oausod by chewi 
is considered, tbe beight of elegance. 

^ A betel-leaf prepared and made up. 

•• The astringent yegetabloottractwliicli natives eat with betel-loaf. 
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stOI m speaking of their colour and appearance only its name is 
uBed. 

DISTICHES. 

Althougli it is of no good without its attandftnts, 

Still each of them take ita name, and drop their own. 

It cliBngai tha taste of the breath in an inatant ; 

Iti deliciouaneu lies in its bitterness and pnngenoy. 

Although it always remuBS dipped in water, 

Still ita warmth* does not decrease. 

One ahoald always eat it after meala. 

For of digestion it is the undisputed assistant. 

Why, then, shonld not every one care for it. 

When it is the ornament of the festive assembly ! 

It is pleasing to the fair facedf ones for this reason, 

That it causes the fire of their beauty to kindle brightly ; 

And if any fair oreatnre put it to her mouth. 

It makes her conntenaoce a blaee of light ; 

Why, then, of omamenta should it not be the most eateemedl 

It is the decoration of the face of the rosy-bodied ones. 

Let a woman be fair, or let her be sallow, if she but eat it, 

tt will make her month appear like a tolip.t 

In price it ia aheap, but it yields a great interest,^ 

And the beanty of the lips is made manifest by it ; 

Why, then, should not tJl men like to eat it, 

For it makes tbe lips appear like a rose-leaf ? 

Lovers are fond of it (or this reason, 

That its coloor gives to their lovea a oompeiuuttion for tils shedding of 

What more shall I aay ef its ooloni ? 

It makes the rosy lip blood-oolonred. 

I will not write more In narration of ita praise^ 

Tliongh m; tongne oonld never become aamb m it 

* By narmUi is meant that imparted to the inside, from eating it. 
+ LiteiaU]', "wai faced." 

i That is, t>; the coDtnst of ita red colour against the black linos of the lamp block, wham 
the mouth ia opeeed, it appears like a tulip. 
% liiat IB, " in the beauty it beetows. 
II That is, " the blood of their hearts from falling in love." 
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CHAPTER V, 

A FEW LISS8 IN FBAISE OP THE FLOWEEa 

There are innumerable flowers also, most beautiful to aee and amelF, 
and in colour too not inferior to the flowers o£ Persia and Tartary; id 
fact, the inarv«j of Peru, of different coloura, is most lovely, and the 
double balsams, of many shades, are exceedingly bandstMoe; roses, jaa- 
mines, and lilies are moat plentiful; the narcissus, sweet-briar, and 
white roae abound in every flower-bed ; and the iris and violet are seen in 
every direction. The n»a glandulifera and the cock's comb grow at 
intervals of a hand's breadth; there are beds upon beds of sweet basil 
and arbor Judse^e, and plots upon plots of tulips and hyacinths; rinas 
and zebas grow in all jdaces, and there are thousands of beds of the 
chrysautbemum and rosa glandulifera. Those flowers, moreover, which 
are peculiar to this country are thousands in number, and if I 
should merely write the names of them all, then this narrative 
would become quite a garden of flowers, and, for a little gain, a lengthy 
discourse would be necessary; but those most known and heard of in 
the world are the following,— the white rose, the crinum Asiaticum, the 
sunflower, the Michelia champaca, the jasmine, the moonflower, the 
jasmine grandiforum, the jasmine auriculatum, the linum trigynum, 
the great double Arabian jasmine, the jasmine zambac, the madanban, 
the mimusopa elengi, the kama, the camphor plant, the bel, the lotus, 
the pandanus odoratissimus, the kaitakee, the shoeflower, the weeping 
nyctanthes, the nawari, the bela, the jasmine multiflorum, the ratna 
manjari, the raebel, the ratan mala, the pentapetea Phoenicia. 

DISTICHES. 

This conutrf Is n wonderfnl Isod for flowert ; 

Nowhere elae are there any like those here ; 

]f one isd at heart ihonld ms them, he would become qaite delighted, 

And if he ahoiild smell them, then his brain would be filled with theit 

fragrsnae. 
If any of them, whether utmiiii or unBtruQg, are brought into an Maemblj, 
The; make the appearance of t^at meeting like that of a bed of fiowen. 
Shoald one wear them, her beauty is developed, 
80 that the heart of her lover beromea doubly fascinated. 
Of those which are worthy of being mentioned by my pen, 
The kind, which is somewhat the most elegant, is the white rose ; 
If the whiteness of morning conld be well ground, 
Then ita beauty could be aomewhat described.* 

What, too, sh^l I say in praise of the great double AraUaa jasmine, 
For each bud of it is a box of perfume ? 
How fragrant also is the scent of the bela — 
Bat, alas ! it is not pleasing to lovers. 
For if ita odour reaches one when asleep, 
The heart flutters, and sleep is broken. 

* It ia almoit inipiiBaible for the Eoglisb miiid to reaoh to this stretch of imaginatioo ; tha 
writer merely wishes to say tiwt It is of mich a pore white, that b» eaxmot find word) M 
describe it. 
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Its perfume bas aach powen of intoiio&tion, 

That irboaver smells it but a little becomra dead drunk. 

Each half-opened bloasom of the madaoban 

Increaaea the aneaainera of Id vera. 

Bow truly agreeable is the Boeut of the raebel ! 

And at feaata there ia always an abundance of it. 

The fragrance of the jasmine ia full of delicacy. 

And a fairy, on amelling it, would be aatouished. 

%) beautiful are the flowen of the yellow jaamine, 

That whoever sees them immediately forget* everytbiag else. 

What ahall I say of the state of ita purity 1 

For it ia auoh that the foot of the aigbt alipa if it falla on it.*' 

The smell of the jasmine zambao ia moat pleaaingt 

And from one dower of it there ia eztrooidinary fragrance ; 

Why, then, should not ita bloasom be held precious 1 

For ita perfume la full of womanly qualities :t 

In short, the odour of the jasmine ia moat aweet ; 

Why, then, ahoaldit not be pleasing to the soul 1 

Apurt from all other Sowers is the form of the pentspetes Phcenicia, 

For when do the sunbeama ever equal ita colour 1 

And diatinct from all plants ia the moonflower ; 

The moonflower is the splendour of the flower-beds. 

And auch ia thediffuaive fragrance of the Idicbelia champaca flower, 

That its odour reaches to the heavens ; 

What shall I compare to ita colour ? 

For from it the woods have become posseased of the topaz. 

And the colour and appearance of each flower alao is diatinct ; 

At the same time none of them is the least wanting in elegance : 

Whichever you look at, all are beautiful in every respect. 

And are pleasing to every one's taste : 

And although people wander about in every plaoe, selling them cheap, 

Still, wherever pretty women see them, they place them on their beads : 

And they are cheap to such a degree, that you can get them to wear for the 

Be you the wife of a poor man or the spouse of a king : 

And that beauty which the dower costing a damri]: manifests. 

Could never be attained from pearla ; 

Why, then, should not people love eagerly to wear them ? 

For from them elegance is attained for a few oowriea. 

Coquetry and beauty would not enterthe heart of any lovely one 

Were flowert and betel not in the world. 



Iq short, DO flower in this terrestrial abode is devoid of hue and 
fragrance, 

HEMISTICH. 
Kach flower has a different colour and smell. 



But the jasmine zambac is ia certain qualities superior to all the 
rest ; from it is extracted uttar of roses, and all persons of position 
anoint themselves with it most eagerly, but especially those women 



taui, and Richardson^ PerBiaD-AAbio Diotionary; it is derived from tiia Arabic word '' 
women, and means "womanly qualitiss, delicacy, geDUeoeB," lie. 

t A daiDri i) the eighth part of a pice, wtuchisafarUmiKaadaliaU, 
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whose dispositions are most inclined to neatness and elegance, w&o 
always anoint their bodies with it, and, if they can obtain it, wash 
their hair with it, so that the desire of lovers may increase, and the 
eyes of love may fall on them oftener. 



If oil and nttar were not to be obtained here. 

Then th» beauty of the lovaly onei would not be afit off to perfection ;: 

Tbey have thus inoreated their worth ; 

That oil and nttar of rosea hare, in short, become wonderful things. 



The fr^rattce, shape, and form of the pandaniis odoratissimus are 
to be found in no other flower ; its beauty is quite distinct, and if a 
thousand sweet-scented flowers should be placed anywhere, along with 
the flower of the pandanus odoratissimus, then their splendour would 
be quite hidden by its odour ; rosea and the musk willow would hide 
their facra in shame &om ita essence, and no other uttar hi equal to its 
uttar. 



Should one flower of the pandanns odoralinimaa be placed (in a room), 
Do not light (»nMra anywhere near it.* 

r Dear it, it Tfould be uaelesa, an I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A FEW LINES IN PRAISE OF THE HOUSE. 

Some of the horses of this countiy are exceedingly haadsome, 
swift, and good stagers, especially the wild hoise, which is very well- 
bred, easy paced, and daring ; and in like manner, also, some of the 
horses from certain districts in the Dakban, especially the mares, 
which are exceedingly swift, but they do not come up to those of 
Cabul in strength and speed ; for when King Bhaw was tilled, and his 
army defeated, one of his chiefs, who was well-mounted, escaped and 
fled and got away, when a Durrani saw him, and immediately pursued ; 
in short, when he got near him, the Uaharatta galloped on, and after 
going two or three kos, took breath ; after an hour, when he turned 
round, he saw that that same Mogul was coming on, his horse done 
up, and he urging him along ; then he again pressed his horse on, as 
he had done before ; at last, having gone thirty or forty kos, his horse 
became tired, and stood still, and the Durrani came and drew near him. 
The Maharatta being helpless, began to be astonished,* for neither 
was there strength in his mare, nor any vigour in himself At last, the 
Durrani threw a spear at him, and he, on receiving its blow, imme- 
diately was parted from his mare, and fell, and began to breathe, holding 
his breath ; the Mogul then took his weapons, his purae, which had gold- 
moburs in it, and his golden saddle, along with its appointments, and 
departed to his own army, and considering that mare useless, lelii her 
there. Some attribute this circumstance to Patel Mahajee Scindiya, 
and others to some other chief, but God knows the real state of 
adairs. 

• LiteraUy, "began to look at hie own faoe." 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

IN PRAISE OF THE ELEPHANT. 

But amongst the four-footed animals of this country, the elephant 
is the wonder of creation, and its form and habits are quite distinct 
from that of all other beasts ; in stature it is very lofty, in hulki- 
uess like a mountain, and superior to most animals in strength ; in 
colour, it is generally black, but now and then brown ones are seen ; 
besides this, there are large and small ones ; the small ones are called 
Kumayaadhiya, and the large ones Kanjul ; in place of a nose, it has a 
large proboscis, like a dragon, and can lift whatever it likes with it ; 
its ears are so broad that they are equal to a winnowing basket ; when 
it shakes them, there blows, as it were, a blast of wind ; it has 
two teeth, which in length are somewhat more or leas than one 
yard, placed close to the opening of the mouth, one on this side 
of the cavity, and one on the other ; and they are so white that they 
make a candle, made of camphorated wax, devoid of splendour; and 
hard to such a degree, that they shatter a mountain to pieces. This 
is a most wonderful thing, that all its limbs in size correspond to its 
stature, except its eyes, which are small ; the reaaon of it is best known 
to the Creator, and how can the creature tell it ? But it thus appears 
to the fancy that the Creator did not make its eyes large for this rea- 
son, lest it should have become self-conceited. Accordingly He has 
bestowed on it the property of humility ; moreover, when it stands in 
ita stall, it generally, with its proboscis, throws dust over its head ; 
but when it comes to the fight, what power has the angry lion to confroEt 
it; at one scream it becomes terrified, and never comes to the point of 
attacking it Moreover, the experienced say that in the time c^ war 
one war elephant is equal to a thousand valiant horsemen ; certainly 
it is so brave, that it does not regard cannons and guns as anything 
more than fountain-like fireworks. 

DISTICHES, 

"What ii a torch, with a light at both ends, that it ihould thiok of it ? 

Of the arrow of the flaah of ita lightning, that it ahonld ever reach it ) 

It breaks the pole of it Id pieces, and eata it like Btigar-cane, 

And, taking the polak in it» proboscis, scratches itself with it.* 

It raises ita trunk and gives a scream, 

And then all at once rushes to the attack of the (opposing) army. 

A troop of horsemen, it (Ihinki nothing <f, and) makes a heap of slain of them, 

And a body of footmen it treads right underfoot ; 

Alas ] no one can find a place of refuge from it, 

For their foot of flight becomos dislocated. 

PROSE. 

Very properly from it is unfurled the standard of victory, and it 

* The "charkhi" is a pole with straw bands at both ends whicli are lifrhtfid; it i".""^ 
turned round and round to fiighten elephants, The pole is called the "char," aoatlie straff H'X'' 
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only assuredly is the ornament of the army : from it splendour is giveiir 
to the troops of horsemen; and to the army, from its prosperous tread, 
success is secured; its rider is higher and loftier than any other; in 
price it is generatlydear^ than horses; a servant of fifty rupees can buy 
a horse, but this is only fastened up at the portals of me rich; bands of 
horsemen issue forth with risaldars, but a line of tJiese follow in the 
rear of kings and ministers alone ; however swift a horse may be, still it 
cannot go more than forty or forty-five kos,* but this can go fifty 
kos, and more than that, and will not get tired; and along with its 
swiftness of foot, is so smooth, that the water in the stomach of its rider 
does not shake, and the sound of its footstep is heard by no one; it is so 
merciful at heart, too, that if it sees a little child lying on the road, it 
takes it up with its proboscis, and puts it aside, in such a way that it 
does not feel the touch of it in the least; it is so modest that it has nO' 
desire for the females of any kind but iteowD,and besides this will not 
touch them even before men, and its young are also geaerally born in 
the forests ; moreover, if an elephant should become pregnant, and 
be delivered in the village, then it is very uolucky for its owner; its 
natural age is like that of man, one hundred aod twenty years; it 
reaches its youth when it is sixty years old, and becomes lusty when it 
arrives at discrimination, for that is the time when they begin to 
confront one another, and how wonderfully do they fight with each 
other; first one will charge the other, and drive it Imck to a distance; 
then the other will drive' back the first in the same way. In 
short, the way they fight is this, that they twist their trunks, and 
nibbing their foreheads together, hit with their tusks, so that they lift 
one another up, and support each other in the air, and appear as if a 
mountain were breaking a mountain to pieces, or a demon were engaged 
in close conflict with a demon; what power has a man to come near 
them at that time; none but spear-bearers and spike-hearers with 
spears, having fireworks and hot irons attached to them, can approach 
them. The elephaot drivers are of more use than they are, and if on© 
is killed, another immediately mounts; praise is due to their activity 
and dariug; for they overpower that demon in that state, by the power 
of their iron goads and the inside of their thighs. 



Ood has giTen inch power to inan 

That every Animal ie subject to him. 

Bos there been ever an; rank greater than this T 

Sir, this dapraved (cMaluTejf u a great calamity. t 



In short, the writer's reason forspeaking of elephants in connection 
with this country is on account of their numbers, for they are very 

• The "Itoa" varies from one to throe miles, and is call 

distance at which the luning of a caw may be heard, kc. 

t That is, " the elephant." 

i HeaniD^ that other animals are subservient to man ; but there are times when tew, < 
Tather ne, men cim approach the eleptuiat or keep him iu order. 
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Elentiful here ; and their superiority in certain qualitiea and price to 
oraes in general is not in the least admitted, but only to those horses 
peculiar to this country ; for an elephant, however handsome, easy- 
goiii-,', Kiid swift it ni!iy Be, does not cost more than five or six thousand 
rupuea, wliereaa Arab, Persian, and English horses sell for twenty-five 
thousand rupees each and more. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



IN PRAISE OF THE RHINOCEROS. 

The rhinoceros also is a large animal, strong in build and of a 
vonderful disposition ; its feet and hind-quarters are like that of the 
elephant ; its neck is long and tapering, like the tiger's ; and its eyes, 
«ars, and mouth are like those of^ the bullock ; praised be God 1 for 
such is the skill of the Creator, that in the body of one animal He haa 
made limbs after the fashion of the limbs of three kinds of animals ; its 
body is harder than iron, so that no arrow, ball— or, in short, any weapon 
— can make a hole in it, and the horn in its forehead is so hard and 
strong, that a stone before it has oa mnch power as a thin crisp cake, and 
steel, that of a dry leaf ; then of what account is the body of an animal, 
and is it at all wonder^l if it should make a hole in the body of an 
elephant t In short, this animal, whether male or female, is superior 
to all animals, and in the forests where it lives, lions, elephanta, and 
wild buffiiloes come not ; and as to living there, what need to mention 
itt 

DISTICHES. 

When It is, how oan an elepbant lira I 

The lion runt may from it« ihadow : 

If in anger it sttikea at any one with ita horn, 

If it ir«re the foot of a mountain, it wonld fiee anaf . 



Its birth-place also is only in the forest 
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CHAPTER IX. 



IN PEAISE OF THE WILD BUFFALO. 

The wild buffalo also is very strong and powerful ; ita horns are 
somewhat more than a yard in length, and very sharp, and ita colour 
is so black and shiny, that it appears as if polished with oil ; it is so 
brave, that it does not fear the lion, and has not any dread also of the 
elephant ; if a lion should come to the place where two wild buffaloes 
are, then they make a ball of him ; one lifts him on his homa and throws 
him towards the other, and the other, in like manner, throws him back 
to the first; in short, they do not let him take breath till hia life has 
left him. And sometimes also in the cities in the presence of kings and 
ministers, they fight in this manner, and quite deprive the lookers-on 
of their senses from astonishment. Besides this, these animal-formed, 
demon-natured, creatures fight with each other to such a pitch that their 
bodies are pierced into holes from the blows of their horns, and their 
limbs become, as it were, a sieve; they thrust at each other in such a 
way, that the lives of lookers-on, by reason of fear, begin to leave 
them ; and some are so brave, that alone they attack an elephant. 
Moreover, Nawab Asaf-ood-Doulah, the deceased, was once hunting in 
the jungle of the Bakra Jheel in the cold season, and a lot of wild buf- 
faloes issued forth, and the guns began to be discharged at them; when 
one of them furiously rushed at the elephant of Nawab Hussun Raza 
Khan, deceased, and so raised the hinder part of its body on iia horns, 
and shoved it, that it fell and could not support itself ; in the end, the 
deceased Nawab got off all right, but the elephant was wounded; the 
buffalo was at last killed with bullets. The city buffaloes are only used 
by wood-cutters and grain merchants, who load their wood and sacks of 
grain on them, and take them with them on their wanderings ; but the 
milk of the females is very sweet, rich, white, and creamy; if an 
emaciated being should drink aomeof their milk, freshly drawn, he would 
become stout, and a weak man would become strong ; for this reason it 
is that many strong wrestlers make a daily practice of taking it, and 
drink it every day after their exercises ; the milk of the wild buffalo, 
however, is more useful than that of the tame; ita colour is occasionally 
brown, but black ones are most commonly seen. 

STANZA. 



Ita body is Ter; bittck in colour, 

But its milk it like nectar ; 

Whf, then, ahould not every one dcink it 1 

For it aliray s iocreaaes the up of life. 



The reason why I have praised these three quadrupeds is this, 
that among all the known animals they are the largest and strongest ; 
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moreoTer, thev are so brave, that a furious tiger cannot confront thero, 
and should it tece them,it would be killed: besides this, the corresponding 
(in style) to the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh was considered proper. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ABOUT QUJRATEE BULLOCKS, CAHTS, &,C. 

Among the bullocks of this country, the Gujratee is out and out 
the best ; although the N^aura is better in a degree than most other 
bullocks, still it does not come up to this ; its form and shape are 
exceedingly good, its make excessively proper, in height and stature 
it is very lofty, and it is pleasing alike to kings, ministers, and beg- 
gars ; it walks so quickly that a Turkish roadster cannot keep up -with 
it, and it runs so fitst, that a swift Arab horse remains in its rear. I 
have beard it thus said, that in former days certain seditious people 
and knaves of Ahmadabad went to Gujrat, and, having yoked some of 
the oxen of that country in their cart, set out, and went forth to the 
woods, to commit highway robbery, and used to rob the property and 
goods of travellers and merchants ; and although horsemen on horse- 
back used to pursue them, still they never could get near their dust 
even. It is also commonly reported that the cart is an invention 
peculiar to the people of India. Those who ride seated in it get 
perfect ease in the hot and cold weather, in storm or in rain ; and four 
persons can travel with the greatest ease in it, chit-chatting together, 
and on their journey enjoy the same state of comfort as they would in 
a house ; but it has only two wheels, whether it be made with a frame 
of bamboos, or without a top. If its frame be somewhat hght and 
small, it is named a " manjholie," or medium size, but if very small 
and swift, then it is styled a "gaini;" the bullocks for it are also very 
small, and they too are called " gainies," and their species is quite a 
distinct one. The four-wheeled carriage is somewhat better than it, 
and falls less suddenly than (the former Hnd) does, where the ground 
is uneven, and one also gets very little jolted in it It Is a befitting 
conveyance for ministers and grandees; in short, some are so well 
built, swift, and nicely embroidered, that those who'see them become 
transfixed like a wall. The trappings abo, which are put on it (the 
four-wheeled carriage) are made of cloth, either plain or embroidered, 
&a, and with much cleanness and glitter ; if the sun at that time could 
come on the earth, then he would alight from his own car, and mount on 
it, and if King Indra even should see it, then he would never again place 
his foot on his own throne ; still, notwithstanding these good qualities 
men of state seldom ride in them for the purpose of pleasure : and certain 
great men, chiefs, and princes of high degree, although they seldom ride 
in their carriages, still the trappings appropriate to each season are 
always kept r^dy placed on them ; tnus, for instance, in the hot 
weather they have them made of khus-khus, in the rains, of wax cloth, 
and in the cold weather, of broad cloth. But the class who ride moat 
in them are bankers, money-changers, jewellers, and clerks, the women 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans, certain low women, or fops and prostitutes, 
who when they ride in their carts have very ghttering trappings 
affixed, and belJa fastened on^their buUocks, with gold and silver horn 
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tips to their horns, talis* and cymbals fixed to the Bangi.f and 
the yokes of their carriages coloured, and wander about the fairs and 
gatherings, or perambulate the gardens with much show; it is indeed 
true that from their coming the sight-seers' senses leave them, for they 
appear like thrones comiug along with {airies seated in them, jangling 
their ornaments together. 

DISTICHES. 

Where they thus happen to pasi, 

How remaiuB thaie to any one the power of lightt 

And wkoevar obteina the favour of b sight of went, 

They one and all become trantfiied like a frail ; 

II, in the mean time, the curtain of their cart ahonld happen to be blown 

up by the viud, 
A burst of much aplendoar, combined with coquetry, la mauifeated to tha 

Jf ihe were to come before the lightning, 
It trembling would tura back from her. 

PROSE. 

But the cars of chaste women have either coverings thrown over 
them, or white sheets hung over; for instance, on the cars of the female 
part of the family of the deceased Nawabs Rhandiuran and MuzaSar 
Shan, there used generally to be fastened thick dirty white cloths, and 
in like manner also on their palanquins — although one brother was the 
chief treasurer, and the other a commander of seven thousand men. 
And jmost assuredly this is a requirement of modesty ; for one whose 
palanquin or cart is turned out with much splendour, verily the 
idea comes to the minds of the sight-seers and common people, that in 
it there must be some lovely one, bright as the morning, the euvy of 
the feiries. Hence, for the cars or palanquins for women to ride in to 
be greatly embroidered, is, in the opinion of certain men of standing, 
who are worthy to be trusted, of great infamy. Assuredly the riding 
in them is very pleasant, but the fashion and fonn depends on people's 
fenciea, and the jolting from them is very disagreeable. And besides 
these, there are many other kinds of convej'ances, which men of means 
and artisans have respectively caused to be made and made ;§ 
accordingly for kings and emperors, there have been constructed 
travelling thrones and nalkis ;|| for ministers, palkis mounted with 
fringe; for princesses, and ministers' and noblemen's daughters, 
mahadols,f chondols, sukbpals, and sedan chairs ; and for the wives of 
the poor people, doolies, so that it may not be necessary for any noble- 
man 8 or grandee's daughter to go forth on foot, lest some infidel see her 
form and figure. 

■ "Tali" is a kind of musical instrument, round in shape, with little bflUs attaobed, which 
ring aa Uie cart goes along. 

+ "3ao^" is tho support on which the pole of a cart is propped. 



r« diSsreut kinds of ckain. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ABOUT OONGS, &C. 

One of the crafty inventions of the skilful workmen of this country 
is the gong, Irom which the time* is ascertained. Its shape is a 
round and ihick mass, somewhat more than one finger in thickness ; 
whether it be small or large, it is always made oi bell metal, and the 
manner of ascertaining the timef is as follows ; you muat hang it up 
in a house, and in a vessel, full of water, must be put a copper cup, 
about twelve fingers both in height and breadth, with a hole in the 
bottom so large wiat a needle, five fingers breadth in length, and of one 
masha weight of gold or silver, may pass through it. The water 
begins slowly to come into it ; at last, after the space of a ghari^ it 
becomes full and sinks ; the keeper of the hour then strikes upon it, 
and it gives out a ringing sound, which goes to a long distance, and 
those who hear it know ttiat one ghari has passed ; to be brief, the day 
and night have been divided into four portions each, and the name of 
each quarter is a watch ; but the diminishing and increasing of them 
depends on the shortness or length of the day and night; they are how- 
ever, never more than nine gharis, and never less than six ; to sum up, 
when one ghari has been completed, then it is struck once, and after 
the second, twice, and so on till the watch is completed, when they 
begin again, and strike in rotation according to the gharis ; at the 
second watch it is struck twice over, and at the evening and morning 
watch four times, and this is what is called the gajar.§ Besides 
this, a glass time-piece is also used for this purpose, and in whatever 
court it may be, the people there, by reason of it, are made acquainted 
with the time ; in form it is as follows : first, one glass vessel is filled 
with sand, and its mouth is put to the mouth of another glass vessel, 
which is then fastened firmly to it ; on this, the sand begins to come 
into the other glass, and when it has all finished coming through, it 
is known that a ghari has passed ; in short, this is the way they tell the 
time by it. The writer has not mentioned them, attaching any glory 
to these inventions, but merely because it waa according to the fency 
of the composer of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh ; for, in this matter, 
the inventions of the artisans of Europe, which have been seen by 
myself, are such that the former or latter artisans of India have never 
even seen the like of them in their dreams, and to have made them 
is quite out of the question; certainly there is no prejudice in this, 
but God is Uie master of all right. 

■ Literally, "The hours and minutes of the night nad daj." 

■|- Literally, "The hour and minute," or rather we have the Hindi word far hour, and 
the Persian for minute, time, so that the two really both mean the time. 
i The " ghari" la about 24 minuteB. 
1^ The " gajar" are the chimes, if euch a word may be itaed, struck at tbe morning and 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



THES£ FEW UNE3 ABE ABOUT THE WISE HEN OF INDIA. 

The aoiences current aotODg the Hindoos are bo many, that it i» 
Tery difficult to write an eanmeration of them, for no swimmer ha» 
found the boundaries or limits of that ocean, and no one swimming' 
or drownii^ has ever reached hia hand to its bank ; and in it (the oc«an 
o/ teanvmg} there is one Veda, &om which the mysteries of sill sciencev 
ftre made plain, and l^ means of which the paths of rel^ion anci 
mercy are found ; thia ifi the foundation of every science ; the dwel- 
lings of the penance performers are peopled from it. It is said that 
in this worid formerly there was only water everywhere, and beaides- 
H every created thii^ was non-existent and non-apparent, except 
Yi^nu, who used to sleep oa a leaf, about the size of a rii^, of the 
everlasting holy fig-tree, on its sutAu». It came to pass that the 
Almighty Creator caused a lotns flower to spring up in nis navel, and 
inside of it Brahma w&a created, having four neads and four arms, 
uid of the shape of a man [and hence he has been considered by this 
sect to be the cause of the Creation], and the heavenly Veda wa^ 
Tevealed by divine inspiration from his mouth ; moreover, to the 
present time, though thousands of yeais have elapsed, all the Hindoos, 
great and small, reverence his orders, and also r^;u:d them as ih» 
foundation of their religion. Afterwards, Hano [the grandson (^Brahma} 
compiled the Upanishad, which is a p<»^ion of that Veda, and in it is 
«ven a full account of the One Creator, and the way of recognizing the 
Protector. After him, his sons and grandsons brought out six Shastras, 
that is, six hookB from that Veda, and in them established the state and 
manner (rf recognition of the Supreme God by many proofs ; however, 
tiiey are confined to theology, natural philosophy, the mathematical 
sciences, logit^ and the science of disputing. The six on certain pointa 
fl^ree with each other, and on certain differ ; mweover, most of 
the disputes and ailments, which every learned and intelligent man 
has put forward according to his wisdom and natu^ cleverness, are the 
leauft <^ the perusal of these books. T^e first of th^n is called " The 
Nyaya Sbaatra," (W"logic>" tiiecomposerof it was Gotama, the logician, 
and the sum total of its meaaiog ia this, that nothing can exist without 
the deed, the cause, and the doer f hence the true Maker does 
no deed without a cause, but at the same time He is a free agent ; 
what power then have His subjects to oppose Him, or to interfere 
with Him, either in the beginning, middle, or end fof anythijig) t 
uid like as the potter makes pots from earth according to his mil, 
and uses them for whatever purpose he chooses, and those two 
(the pot cend (fce earth) have not the power to say, make this, or do not 
make that, w do so and so, or do not do that, — so, in like manner, the 
creature* bxb poweiiess ^d helpless before the will c^ their Crwtor 

* timt wwdi •!• flnt gtftn ia Hindse and Uun in Anbia. 
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regarding their creation. The name of the second is " The Vyishishika 
Shaatra," and the composer of it was the Saint Kanrada, and from it, it 
appears, that the result of an action depends on time, and if anything 
is done out of time, nothing will come to hand but shame, as, for 
example, if an agriculturist sows anything out of season, then he will 
lose his seed also ; and although the rain may &I1, and he may irrigate, 
still not one grain will take root in his field, and he will obtain no fruit 
but the fruit of despondency. And whatever may happen is dependent 
on time ; one should always worship time, for without it the effects of 
an actioD are impossible, and the existen<» of the non-existent is quite 
absurd. The nameofthethird is "TbeSankhyaShastra." or "philosophy," 
and the writer of it was the Saint Kapila ; one versed in it can tell the 
difference between right and wrong, and it is said in it that whatever 
things can be felt, touched, or seen, these do not last, and are mortal, 
.while those which cannot be felt or touched are enduring and everlasting ; 
in short, the body is mortal and the soul immortal, and therefore it 
behoves a man that he should exert himself to such a degree, that when 
he wishes he may be able to separate the immortal from the mortal, and 
mix it with the most lasting, that is to say, with the purely elementary. 
The name" of the fourth is " The Fatangal Shastra, " and the writer of it 
.was the disciple Anauta ; the science of retaining the breath has issued 
from it, and the proficient in it finds the looking glass of the heart 
. so clean, that the secrets of the hearts of every one are opened to him, 
and he can tell in the present life the former and latter circumstances 
of any one he pleases, in such a way that there will not be a hair's 
difference in its correctness ; and his outward form from the knowledge 
of it becomes so light, that whenever he wishes he can fly in the air 
or float on the water. The name of the fifth is " The Yedanta Shastra," 
and the composer of it was Biyas Deo ; the learned in it believe in the 
, Oneness of the Deity, and, before their eyes. His Unity is manifested 
to such a degree, that duality entirely disappears from their gaze, and 
they regard numbers as absurd and unity as certain. Its doctrine is 
this, that although the world is formed by Him, still whatever exbts 
is all Himself; in short, as the vessel depends on the clay, the wave 
on the water, and the sunshine on the sun, so also all things existing 
depend on His person. The name of the sixth is " The Mimansa 
Shastra;" the composer of it was the Saint Jaimaoi,and the understand- 
ing of it is the preamble of all the Shastras; for the deeds uf men of 
understanding proceed from it, and in it, it is said that whatever 
happens la a deed, and there is nothing else beside, and so long as 
. the agriculturist does not plough or sow, how can he obtain fruit from 
his field ; and whatever a man sows, that he reaps. The summary of 
it is this, that poverty, wealth, virtue, vice, heaven and heU, are the 
result of deeds. Besides these six there is the Dharm Shastra,* which 
the sons of Brahma composed from the Vedas, and it is the foundation 
of business, trade, profession, and service, which are the employments 
respectively of Brahmins, Chhutrees, Balsas, and Sudras. The four 
religious orders or four religious classes [the Brahma-cbarj the Grihisti, 
the Vanaprastha, and the Bhichchhu] and other orders, devotions, 

• The "Dh(umSbaBtrtt"is the code of laws, religtousand moral. 
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worships, alms, charity, virtue, lasting [how they .thould be performed], 
and the way of obtaining forgiveness for each fault, the remedies for 
stumbliBgs, the manner of deciding various kinds and sorts of quarrels 
and disputes, and the paths of justice, are ascertained from it alone. 
In the Persian and Arabic languages this science is called Fikh* 
Second, "TheBayaKaran,"or "grammar," which is the science on which 
depends the knowing the pure and mixed parts of speech in the Sans- 
crit language, the conjugating one tense with another, and the proper 
reading of the idioms of books ; and till one obtains an excellent under- 
standing of this science, he cannot read the idioms properly, and will 
even now and then stumble, and at last fell (into despair and not be abU 
to get on) ; if any one should wish without understanding etymology 
and syntax to read Arabic idioms properly, or know the meaning of 
the books of that language as he should, how would it be possible 1 So 
also, without a thorough mastery of this, to get on with Sanscrit is a 
difficult matter. It is said that the serpent Sheshaf who in their (i. c, 
ths Hindoos') opinion is the supporter of the earth, made a commentary 
of it, and besides him many other wise men have composed sundry very 
(good) regulations and rules in this science, so that the most difficult 
sentences have become easy to begitmers. Third, " The Hardah Puran," 
or "the science of history;" whoever wishes to find out the state of the 
celestial soul, the condition of the angelic world, the full and actual 
particulars of the creation of the earth, the details of the small and the 

Sreat judgment, the deeds of kings and the stories of devotees, let 
im read it Fourth, " The Kama Babbak," and what a wonderful book 
it is ; those acquainted with it can tell, whenever they wish, if any. 
one is affected with black or white leprosy,* or is dumb, deirf, blind, 
blind of one eye, maimed, lame, or crippled ; and besides these, if any 
sick person is continually burning with fever, or always suffering 
from diarrhoea, that this is the consequence of such and such a deed, 
which he committed in a former birth, and by what charities and 
yirtuous actions, or by what fastings or abstinence, he may obtain free- 
dom from it ; should that person act according to what he says, by the 
mercy of God he will quickly become well Fifth, " The Lilavati ;" this 
is a book on the science of mathematics, and from a proficiency in it, 
difficult mathematical problems and hard questions and problems of 
geometry may be understood. Sixth, " The Baidak Bidya ;" this is the 
science of medicine, and one acquainted with it can tell the actual 
condition of a man's body from head to foot, and understand properly 
the joints of the limbs, and their uses, extent, and form, the state of the 
pulse, and the condition of the health, Moreover, the diagnosis of every 
sickness and the curing of every illness comes from the understanding 
of it, and the cure of those, who for a long time have been afflicted 
with disease, is obtained from it. Although Biyas Deo was tlio origin- 
ator of this science, still many other learned men have composed very 
good recipes, and given them currency in various countries. Seventh, 



ipboldOT of the vorld, which rests on ohe of hia bsoda. 

{ Korh is the white leiiroay, zDarely eauaiog a disoolorfttiou of the skin, and ia of a mild 
arm and curable ; wheroaa Kalanki (maaniDg the disgraced) is the severest kind of black lepro>y, 
n which the Gngen and toes drop off, mid is incurable ; in Arabia it ii cAlted Juaam. 
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^' The Jotak Vidy*," or " the science of aatrology ;" one acquainted 
with it can tell the time of the stare entering in, and issuing from, each 
constellation, andean inform people of the lucky and unlucky moments 
in the destiny of man, and besides this of the remedies for tJie removal 
■of Cheir bad luck, and the times of the sun's and moon's eclipaes and 
their effects. The Femans and Arabians connect this science with 
the mei-ciful prophets, but the Hindoos ascribe the cause of its being 
teade manifest to the sun, whilst a few of tbem also say that the 
Vedas are the origin of it. Eighth, " The Samadarak Bidya," or "iha 
science of palmistry ;" those acquainted with it, from seeing the lines 
«n the hand of a man, the wrinkles on his forehead, the manner 
■of his gait, or the spots and lines on his limbs, can tell him his 
future fate. Ninth, " The Shakan Vidya," or " the science of augury;" 
those acquainted with it can, from hearing the voices of men, anmials, 
beasts, and birds, take an omen, and inform one as to his present 
state and its future termination, and amongst the people of this country 
they are known aa augurs. Tenth, "The Sar Bidya;" a person who knows 
it can inform people who ask him of their good and bad fortune, by 
«xamining the breathing of their right and Im nostrils, which go and 
comedailyatadxedtime. Eleventh, "The Agam Bidya," or "the science 
of foretelling;" a person read in it remembers various kinds of spells, and 
is master of the art of magic and enchantment, and whatever calamity 
he desires, that in an instant he can bring to pass; the Jins bend their 
heads before him ;* he can also cure the most difficult diseases, and 
heal those who have been suffering from grievous maladies, and can 
moreover create as much wealth andprofit as he pleases, but will never 
give loss and failure; he can make his friends happy and hia enemies 
dejected Twelfth, "The Gadroo Bidya," or "the science of charms against 
demons;" a man learned in it is master of charms for snakes, scorpions, 
&c., and if he wish can lessen the effect of their bite when inflamed, or 
increase it when it has subsided; besides this, by the force of his 
charms he can make any serpent he wishes present itself, and he more- 
over knows, and can recount, the pedigree of every single snake. 
Thirteenth, "The Dhanuk Bidya," or "the science of archery;" one 
acquaintedwithitknowB the art of archery as he should, and a proficient 
in this science from the force of his disposition can at any time turn 
one arrow into several, and make them pierce the breasts of his enemies. 
Fourteenth , " The Ratan Pirkha Bidya," or " the science of knowing preci- 
ous stones;" one acquainted with it can prove rubies, pearls, diamonds, 
and emeralds, and can moreover tell the defects and good qualities of 
every jewel; there is no stone with whose qualities and birth-place he 
■ is not fully acquainted, nor is there any signet stone but what he knows 
its intrinsic worth. Fifteenth, "The Bastak Bidya," or "&& science of 
architecture ;" from acquaintance with it one can build every kind of 
house and all sorts of fountains, reservoirs, and canals with the fn«atest 



elegance, and can tell each one of the particular properties m every 
separate house. Sixteenth, "The Basayan Bidya, or "the sciencewf 

* The oriental belief is that the " Jlns " (a kind of demon) have from time immemorW 
porpetrated various woniloriul oharma and incantatiooe bj which they Isnnoyed men ttll ths time 
of Solomon, when tUty were aomowhat mibdued. A(t«rhimtheyae(uiibBOBine unruly, and all ill- 
luck in lacvibed to their inHuence. 
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chemistry ;" if one leams this Bcience, then he can with the greatest eaaa 
control silver, gold, copper, mercury, &c, and moreover can make silver 
and gold from ashes, and shew them to people, and this art they call 
alchemy and chemistry. Seventeenth, "Thelndar Jfj," or "the art of 
ju^ling," which is aaother science,aad one acquainted with it can capti- 
vate the hearts of a whole world by reason of its lascinating effects, and 
if he wishes, he can make the life leave his own body and go into 
another person's ; besides this, he can manifest other such wonderful 
miracles that the whole world will "remain astonished. Eighteenth, 
" The Qandharab Bidya," or " the science of music ;" from knowing 
it, the condition of the six male and the thirty female tones, the 
explanation of the three octaves, and the relative bearings of the 
seven notes to each other, are ascertained; from it too the rules 
of the tuk,* dhurpad, singing, and music are obtained, and you 
can sing whatever tune you like with perfect correctness, and what- 
ever musical instrument you set your mind on, you can play with 
ease ; it is indeed a feat to dance before one who is versed in this art, 
for the measures of singing in time and tune are in his hands. Nine- 
teenth, " The Nat Bidya," or " the art of rope dancing and jugsling ;" 
the use of being acquainted with it is that one becomes an adept in 
juggling, sleight of hand, and trickery, &c. ; those acquainted with 
this science show great skill and talent, especially the women, whose 
calamities are beyond the power of cute ; they can make a young man 
old, and an old one young ; they can climb a bamboo with a child in 
their lap, and run along a rope, and by the aid of their lips they can 
string pearls, and in an instant deprive the most shrewd of their 
understanding. In short, their fearless tricks cannot come into the 
understanding even, — how then can the tongue speak of them, or 
the pen write them t Some of them are called tumblers and 
some jugglers. Twentieth, " The Uajshastra," or " the elephant code," 
One acquainted with it can recognize the goodness and badness, the 
age — in short, every fault and good quality — of the elephant ; besides 
this they know, as they should, the manner of curing its every disease, 
and the way of keeping it in proper health. Twenty-first, " The Salu- 
tar Bidya," or " the veterinary art." The effect of acquaintance with 
it is this, that one can recognize without the least consideration the 
faults and good qtudities, colour, breeding, &c., of horses ; moreover, one 
can tell with certainty whatever defects the colt will hereafter show, 
and can give according to rule medicine for every sickness, and it is 
most probable that ho will make no mistake in this matter. 

X the opeDlne: bar, or iutroduotion of a «ong. "Dhuipad" ii Um 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The first kind are the Sunyasis ; their belief is that they should forego 
all sensual desires and caniaJ appetites, and in abstinence and fasting 
should not turn away their face from unendurable troubles ; they cover 
their bodies with dirt to such a degree that it all collects there ; and 
they keep their hair entangled to such an extent that it is formed into 
clote ; day and night they place their thoughts on God, and bend 
their heads in His service ; they care for no one, nor have they desire 
for anythin" ; naked from head to foot, entirely covered with ashes, 
having forstien fame and reputation, what difficulties do they not bear 
in the road of their Lord ? Although outwardly their state is wretched, 
still inwardly by the bounty of the great Giver they are most wealthy ; 
although they have laid waste the foundation of their body, still they 
have made the building of their soul populous. One of their sects 
silently practise devotion, and carry on a dispute and argument with 
their own spirits ; othera again, foregoing their bodies and raising 
their hands towards heaven, seize the skirt of their desire ; while others 
again stlispend themselves upside down from some tree, and burn their 
inordinate appetites in the fire of penance ; some, in the place of their 
worship, from morning to evening, remain continually standing, 
repeating the name of Ram ; and others also withdraw their sight 
from this world, and fixing it on the sun, look steadfastly on the next 
world with the eyes of their heart In short, these men spend their 
time in repetition of the Divine Name and penance only ; every instant 
they keep their desires in restraint, and their way of worship is 
exceedingly difficult ; what power has any one else then to fulfil it, or 
even to fix hia thoughts on it ? There is a well known proverb, " You 
should let every one do his own business," and if the name of every 
sub-division of this sect, and a description of their manners, customs, 
and all their modes of worship, should be written, then the story would 
be greatly lengthened. The second kind are the Jogis, who spend 
their time day and night in recalling their God to memory, and, by 
holding in their breath for a long time, live for hundreds of years ; by 
reason of their strict austerities, their eaxthly garment (i. e., their body) 
is 80 light, that it files in the air and floats on the water, and by the 
power of their actions they can cause their souls to flee away when- 
ever they please, assume whatever form they like, enter the body of 
another person, and tell all the news of absent ones (the invisible 
world) ; from putting copper in ashes, they can turn it into gold, and 
by the power of their magic £tscinate the hearts of the whole world ; 
ibey can make a sick man, on the point of death, well in one moment, 
and can instantaneously understand the hearts of other people, and 
their custom is to have no cares or acquaintances ; it is true that 
" the Jogi i« no man's friend ;" and although, in magic and sorcery, 
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alchemy and cbemistiy, " Sivnyaeis" have great skill, still the art 
of the Jogis in these ibatters is more widely famous. The third 
kind are the Bairagis ; it is indeed true that they are full of 
devotion, strict in their penttnce, and spend their time in much 
happiness, and day and night remaining occupied in their peculiar 
kind of worship, are in love with Ram ; tney are cut otf from 
the world, and remain with their hands tc^ether in supplication before 
their Creator ; each one of them walks according to the direction of 
his preceptor, and does not leave the narrow path laid down by him. 
Many men of taste among them, composing laudatory couplets about 
the Unity of God, and way of knowing him, aing them from mom to 
eve, and play on various tunds of musical instruments ; in their belief, 
this is the true way to worship Qod and the road to heaven. Many 
of them also get into a state of ecstasy, and begin to dance naked : 
moreover, they wander about turning lighted torches, and in their 
opinion this is the essence of devotion and the road to salvation ; to 
such a degree do they carry it, that they say that he, who has advanced 
even one foot in this matter, truly has taken one step in the journey 
of his desire ; some of them shout out His name also, and wander about 
making mention of His memory ; many of them too remain seated 
contemjilating God, and thinking of His several forms ; whilst others of 
them remain with their thoughts fixed on the Vedantaa* and Shas- 
tras, that they may find out the secrets of the Unity of the All One, and 
the traces of the knowledge of Him, and thus, filling the house of their 
souls with light, remove its darknesses. Amongst them there are 
many sects also, each of whiclf is called after the name of ita 
ehieC The fourth are the Nanak Panthis, who are also called Udasia. 
Their founder was Baba Nanak, and these also, agreeably to the orders 
of their chiefs, remain occupied in the praise and eulogy of Qod ; but 
this is t^e sum total of their worship, to chant the distiches, songs, and 
verses of their teachers, and enchanting people with them not to fix 
their thoughts on anything. The fifth kind are the Jatis Seoras, who 
also perform severe austerities, and undergo great hardships ; for forty 
days at a time they remain engaged in penance ;and fasting, and bear 
the griefs of hunger and thirst for a long time ; they do not take care 
of their bodies properly, and often the name of food and drink does not 
issue from their tongue ; the whole of the rains, moreover, they do not 
go anywhere, in short, do not even put out their foot, in case they 
might hurt some insect or worm, for their greatest worship is the 
preservation of animals, and for this very reason they do not burn fires or 
cook food. To build houses, light lamps, dig wells — in short, to draw 
water even from them, — they consider wrong, lest it should he the cause 
of pain to any animal ; besides this they never eat vegetables, greens or 
fruits, for, in their opinion, such things are like animals. If they are 
very hungry or thirsty, then, according to their need, ihey beg from the 
houses of their followers and eat and drink ; and the clothes and rags 
which are necessary they keep by themselves ; they do not acknowledge 
the True Creator, for the precept of their teachers is this, that as the grass 
grows by itself, and no one sows it, so also is the birth of men and 

* The theological part of the Veda, uid cootuned in the ITpaniihad. 
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animals, and Id short it alw&ya was so ; neither do they believe in 
future puniahments. They say that man's body is a collection of four 
elements, and when it is broken to pieces, then each part mixes with 
its original element — hence,on whom, ajid for whim), is tne punishment 7 
Moreover, for this very reason, to give fire and water to the dead, a» 
is customary in the religion of the Hindoos, is, tbey say, in their opinion 
wrong, for if you put oil in a lamp that is gone out, of what use is it t 
Still more curious is this, that they regard being shaven or shorn* by 
the hands of a stranger as a great calamity, and to pick out their haira 
with their own hands, as true worship ; the speciality of their austerity 
is not to brush their, teeth or wash their faces, to remain iraclean, and 
not to bathe ; and if tbeir hands should be thoroughly polluted with-J- 
the human excrement or urine, not to wash it on, or consider it 
unclean ; for this reason all Hindoos, who r^ard the absolute Creator aa 
the True One, and have no doubts regarding future rewards and punish- 
ments, keep apart &om this sect, and do not consider it right to asso- 
ciate, or even talk, with Hiem ; and they say thus, that if from one 
quarter a lustiul elephant, addicted to killing people, having broken 
its chain, should come, and from the other a Seora, then they should 
go towards the elephant, and not even look towards the latter: 
The Brahmins also regard the old religion, which has been prevalent. 
since the beginning of the Creation according to the laws of the Vedas, 
as right, and do not reverence the religious opinions which any sect 
may invent of its own accord for its own guidance ; besides this they 
do not admit any one of a contrary creed to their religion, although 
he may beg for it greatly ; and if any one become an apostate from 
that faith, and adopt another religion, should he ever again wish to- 
join his former belief, still they do not allow him to re-embrace their 
faith, though he may entreat most humbly for it In that religion 
there are four classes or orders ; the first of which is the Brahma-chaij, 
whose &ith is this, that they should not marry, but fully apply them- 
selves to the acquisition and perfection of sciences, both outward and 
spiritual The second is the Orihisti ; they are they who marry and 
employ themselves in household matters. The third is the Vanapras- 
tha ; these are those who, when they get past middle age, and have 
sons and oUspring, then leave their femilies, and going with their 
wives to the woods, remain meditating, and performing penance, 
and eat nothing but fruit The fourth kind is the Sianyasi, or 
they who entirely eschewing all commimication (with the world), 
perform severe austerities and difficult worship. There are four 
castes, or four sects ; the first are tiie Brahmins, whose duty it is 
to read the Vedas, and pass their time in learning true wisdom ; 
the second are the Chnutries, whose business it is to govern, 
administer justice, and fight ; the third are the Vaiahyas, whose occupar- 
tion is trade, banking, and other arts and professions ; the fourth 9X9 
the Sudras, whose office is to perform service to the three other kinds. 
In short, all the natives of India, whether Hindoos or Mussalmans, 
dress well, are fond of good food, have cheerful &ces, are well-mannered, 
polite, faithful, well-behaved, bne &iends, speakers of the truth, kind, 
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compassionate, merciful, aWe, of fixed diaposition, just, contented, 
friend-servers, magnanimous, and trustworthy ; moreover, the bankers 
are so upright that if any person place a thousand rupees, secretly, 
with one of them by way of deposit without any witnesses, then 
Bhould he ask it again at any time, he immediately makes it over to hinv 
without any demur or ceremony ; and if any one, by reason of fear of 
the road or any other cause, should deliver money into his charge, on 
the condition that he will take it to a certain city, or Uiat his chudren 
are there and that he wishes it conveyed to them, then also for a little 
Brofit he takes the money, and oa a small piece of paper writes a cheque 
Ml the Hindee character on the name of his agent, whose shop is in 
that country, and neither puts it in an envelope norseaJsit; then when 
that person goes to him, he fOie agentj with much politeness, agreeably 
to the sum mentioned in the writing, without delay hands over the 
money to him, that h& may know how trustw<»:thy and upright 
is the conduct of an honest mon^-Iender; this kind of writing is. 
called a cheque CHi demand, and the profit, the draft fee ; and if mat. 
person wishes it to be sent in any one else's name, that banker sends- 
that paper with a letter to his agent, and gets his receipt from him, how- 
ever iar the road may be ; this kind of writing ia simply called Oi 
drafb. Jdore wonderful stjll is tlus, that if the holder of that draft at. 
sight should sell that piece of paper to any other banker of auy other 
tity than the place mentioned, he will take it at once, and hand over the 
money to him ; and there is another circumstance more wonderful 
ihan this even — if any merchant &om fear of the road should deliver- 
over his goods and clmttels to a banker, then these good-dispositioned' 
mes take their commission, and convey the goods in perfect safety and: 
security U> where the owner directs, taking the loss on themselves ^, 
the name of this kind erf proceeding is called insurance. 

DISTICHES. 

AH the tDhabitanta of Hindostan 

Are capable, wise, clever, and hnnoacftble. 

Whatever they say with their month they e^epTy perform ;. 

They never make any miatake in their money tranaactiona ;. 

In them there is affability and shame, modeB|h' and fidelity,. 

Blegoace and kindaesa, geoefOBity and muniDcence ; 

In love matters such is their state 

That they give up every thinf; they have, even to their life.. 

Enough thay have all the guod qualities of man ; 

In one of tbem alone you find the virtues of a wurld. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FEW LINES IN PBAISE OF ITS SOLDIEBS. 

The soldiers of this country are generaUy faithful, daring, true to 
their salt, willing to lay down their lives in the employ of their mas- 
ters, and do not leave their Bervice ; they die and expire, but do not 
turn their backs ; the custom of most of the brave and daring of this 
country is, that when the time for fighting with arrows, balls. Sac, is 
past, and the moment for close conflict arrives, they let go their horses, 
and, with their swords drawn, fight dismounted ; for this reason, lest 
if one side overcome the other, it might thus happen that any of their 
comrades should lose their wits, and think " We are indeed horsemen, 
come let us make our horses flee, and preserve our Uvea ;" for life is a 
■wonderful thing, and very dear ; and there is a weli-kuown proverb, " If 
one loses his life or his head, he will not get it a second time ; therefore 
first cut off the foot offlight, that you lose not the victory; and although 
the head must he cut off, still let it be cut off!" 

DISTICHES. 

Thoae, who»re called brave, in the diiy of battle i 

T)*) not- keep fc toot for lliehl in their boily ; 

Thpy will never ti)rn bick their stepB; 

''')>ey DKy l>e kills i rigli< and left, hue they ti^ht veil to the end. 

Wben cftii fliclil fnll OD their rauka, fur they are immuvubla 1 

The "ai th may give way, hut they wili not yield. 

PROSE. 

And some of tlie zamindars also of this country, if from any 
cause they should rebel again-st their rulers, when they themselves go 
to fight, appoint a number, of their relations to take charge of the 
women ; when these see that the ruler has conquered, and they (their 
brethren) have despaired of life, they, to preserve their honour, choose 
hard-heartedness, and killing the women one and all, then go to the 
fight, and are themselves killed ; the name of this deed is Johar, or 
general massacre ; but this way of acting is not peculiar to the 
zamindars ; for certain nobles also, who have any pride in them, when 
they see that a slight has been cast on their honour, revolt against 
their kings ; they give their lives, but do not lose their honour and 
reputation. For instance, I, the writer, have heard this story from my 
own father, now deceased, that in the reign of Muhammad Shan, 
Firdaus Aramgah, which was prior to that of Nadir Shah, amongst his 
sincere friends there was a Sayud, by name Hussan Zaki Khan, who 
was an inhabitant of Bahraich, and the friend of the deceased Nawab, 
TJmdut-ool-mulk,* Ameer Khan Bahadur ; he was a very generous 

• This in a title, meaning " Ihs aiipport or pillar of the stale," which ii confarred on 
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man, of high spirit and true to his friends ; hia monthly salary was 
three hundred rupees, but it never sufficed for more than twenty days, 
for this reason that there used generally to be a number of friends 
collected in his house, and whatever any one wanted, that was imme- 
diately procured ; in short, in the house of the noble above-named every 
month, for ten days there wm pinching, and for twenty days abundance. 
And this was the manner of nis personal expenditure ; he used to eat 
his food with two or four friends, had one suit of clothes to wear, one 
horse to ride [but that was exceedingly swift and costly], his saddle 
and bridle also were highly adorned, and his arms made of gold ; for 
domestics, he had two table servants, two house servants, and one 
groom, and one of the indoor servants acted as his transactor of busi- 
ness; the latter, moreover, had this strict injunction, that there should 
always be grass before the horse and fire on the hearth, so that no 
one might know that there was a fast in the house of Husaan Zaki. 
To make the story short, in Dilli one day a grass-cutter was unwittingly 
killed by a Pathan, who, when he found refuge nowhere else, came into 
the presence of that venerable one, and explained to him, "I am a Pathan 
of that village of which you are the chief; I unknowingly committed 
a murder, and have come to you with this hope, that you will hide me 
and save my life ; if you will do this, it will be the height of manliness 
and genei-osity." That resolute one, without thinking, replied, " In the 
name of God, seat thyself; this is thy house — have no fear;" imme- 
diately on hearing this news, all his acquaintances, who had a care for 
his friendship and were brave,* came and joined him ; at last, some- 
where over a hundred men seated themselves down prepared for death, 
and the energy of the Kotwal-f could do nothing to oppose them :J 
for, to confront those prepared to give their lives, it is first incumbent 
that one be prepared to lay down his own. At last the whole circum- 
stance was detailed with all its ins and outs to the King, who imme- 
diately sent a command to the Umdut-ool-mulk to this effect, — " Hus- 
san Zaki Khan is your friend, advise him to separate himself from this 
murderer, and deliver him up to His Majesty's servants without delay, 
BO that he may obtain the punishment of his own deeds, and no one else 
may ever again manifest the like audacity." The deceased Nawab acted 
according to the orders of the King, but that venerable one did not listen 
to what he said, and moreover gave up his salary. On this the Nawab 
sent a petition to the King that Meer Zaki cared not for his own life or 
his salary; however much his disobedience was displeasing to himself,§ 
still to prevent it was impossible, and he was helpless ; it was left to 
His Majesty to do what ho liked, but he hoped his impertinence might 
be excused when he said it was better U) pardon that murder on 
account of the retaliation of which thousands of murders would have 
to be committed, since for the public weal a little wickedness is allow- 
able. At last the murder was forgiven by His Majesty the King, still 

* Literally, " had the iDtoiicatian of manlineBB." 

+ TTia Kotwal waa fonneriy the chief police officer of a city or town, but in the present 
day holds a subordinate positioD Miuetimes. 

t Literally, " Could uot reach ao tor that be should form the idea of (going) there (to 
oppose them)." 

S Literally, "one bom in the family ;" i. e., in the present pBaattgo the dependant of the 
ling who was repreaenting the matter in the uiuttl humble iCaatorQ style. 
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that great man never again entered the service of the deceased Nawab, 
but through the medium of Miyan Akil, the Chief of the Kambal Foshas, 
became a servant under the Qovemment of Nawab Samsam-ood-DaulaJi 
Khan, Bahadur, the Duranee, and in his war viih Nadir Shah -was slain 
along with him ; only the body of that brave naan lay about twenty 
paces ahead c^ the corpse oi Akil Beg. 

DISTICHES, 

That which lie did, snnlf it was the deed of the bTave, 
And his name will ba remembered till the Jadgmeot Da^. 
' The meution of the dangen he endnred will last for a long time ; 
The nuTfttion of tbem will eurrire, (hough his place be forgotten. 
Kow-a-daya there remain to am neither the same aoldien nor mich patooDi ; 
Tho ghiTj ouly !■ left to be told and lialened to. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IN PRAISE OF THE WOMEN. 

The women of this country, I mean certain of the Hindoo women, 
love their husbands to such a degree that they cannot bear the flame 
of the flre of parting from them, and cannot remain separate from them 
for one instant, but after their (kuabands') deaths, putting on their 
bridal attire, decking themselves out with their jewels, fully adorning 
themselves, and anointing themselves with ai^ja and aondha,* they 
bum themselves in the fire along with their (husbands') body, if it is 
to be found ; otherwise, taking some of his clothes in their hands, they 
turn their gold-like body-f- into ashes, in the hope that their name 
may be conspicuous in this world, and they may enjoy much happiness 
in the next 



Do not connect suttee with a raoth, 

For there is a great difference between the two iX 

The one gives her life in the lire for the desd. 

Whereas the other does not hover sroiind a candle that hss been pnt out. 



And others of them, although they do not bum themselves, still 
through fidelity and shame, after the death of their husbands, eschew 
wearing good clothes, eating good food, or even adorning themselves 
. with their jewels and ornaments, and spend their nights and days in 
penance and heavy grief, although they may be only girls ; if married for 
one night even, they do the same, and their whole life-long bum without 
fire. In short, in their religion to marry a second tiine§ is to lose 
the house o£' futurity, and disgrace the name of their Eimily in this 
world. Although in the MussaTman religion this is considered no fault, 
still (for a widow not to re^marry) is generally prevalent amongst the 
families of the inhabitants of this country, especially in the cities, 
where it is carried to such an extent, that although the parties might 
only have been betrothed, aud her betrothed should die, tbey (Tier 
jfamily) put widow's weeds on the girl, and either send her to her 
_^ather-iii-law's house, or keep her in her mother's family. The result 
of this is that she spends her life in worship and reading the Kuran, 
after the manner of widows, and as long as she lives groans under this 
calamity; although her husband might have been most learned, stUl she 
becomes a fool in this matter, and forsakes the paths of the laws of 
Muhammad. 

* "Argaja" is a oatire perFuma, oompoeod of Tarious ingredienta, of a yellotriih 
eoloiir, used for anointing Cbe body with. " Sondha" is a. fragrant hairivaali. 
t That ii, from the argaja with which thoj anoint themsolvas. 
I LiWrallj, "between that anci thin." 
S Literailj, " to uiako a itiuml Uonie." 
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DISTlCHta. 



Eoough, in auttee then there is ontr the name ; 

But it is, indeed, Bomethiug to Hum irithout fire. 

The one's grief is got rid of b; being borne for an inttant. 

Whereas the other apeuds her whole life in dying : 

Ths one dies and expirea. O friends ! ii> one instant ; 

But to the other, as long as she lirea, there is the c'Ui.Ling 

breath :* 
The one, then, inatantaneotisly bnnu the body ; 
The other lives, but day and night bams her soul iti grief. 
In short, that womao is indeed lovely 
Who alnajs wetaa ihe garment of modesty : 
for modeaty is a sign of goodness of conduct, 
And if she has it not, then all her life is but aa SnM, 

■ In the hope that death may aoon came and ralisve bar from her traublaa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



IN PBAISE OF LOVERS. 



The lovely ones of thia country are also uaequalled in grace, 
anii in splendour are like the shining moon. I do not say that 
any laod ia wanting in beauty, but that the habits of the beautiful 
■women of this country are quite distinct ; for that neatness of form, 
blandishment and coquetry, winning and charming manners, decorating, 
anointing, ornamenting, foppishness, and elegance, which are seen 
here, are beheld in no other region, and this is a well known thing, that 
in the immediat-e neighbourhood of DilU, as far as beauty goes, an 
unadorned one has the elegance of adornment, and should one with a 
body fiiir as silver, but unpolished, come here, in a short time, having 
obtained neatness of form, she will rank among the beauties of the 
world.* In short, every,,one liere knows how to steal and rob (peo- 
pte's) hearts, and whomever you look at, she is an expert in sharpness 
and repartee ; should she form the desire, then with one glance she 
will drive a wise man mad, and in one instant deprive the hermit of 
his hermit's clothes ;f the devotee of a hundred years immediately 
on seeing her lovely glancej becomes a debauchee, and the old 
hermit, a worshipper of Venus. 

DISTICHES. 

Ereiy one ia k prn6cient in the Art of alluriDg heuta ; 

Every one i« perfect in elegance ;5 

Whichever you behold, she is incomparable io beauty. 

In blandialiinent and coquetry aupenor to Laila [| 

If she open her iweet lipa a little, 

Then Sherinll cao say nothing, but offer hartelf aa a sauriGce. 

Tbey always k-ep their lowers indispoaed,** 

Atid can kill vhomever they like with their eyea. 

If a devotee should see bnt for an instant her meetinz with hei bridegroom, 

Then be would give piety for her unveiling offering +t 

They destroy the Muualman'i faith, 

And, i( they choose, can tnm a Hindoo into a Mussalman. 

In nn inHtnntthoy will change a mosque into an iiiut temple, 
And cause a state of paganism in the temple of Mecca. 
The praiae of the beautifal onea ia beyond bounda — 
How then can the pen anfficientlj write itl 



• Literally, " she will beoomo prime in beauty." 

+ That is, of hia goodnasa and auHterity, and desire to live a solitary life. 

J Literally, " the cup of hor eyes." 

j Literally, " alegasce ia finished (or reaches its height) in each of them," 

\\ Laila was the miatresa of Majnun, and famous for her charming and winning manners, 
whioh drove him juite " majnun," or mad ; their loves have been made the theme of poetry by 
many Oriental writers, Hajnun was also celebrated for bia powera of love-makiDg'. 

IT Sherin was a celebrated Eastern beauty. 

•" The word " bemar " is rather out of place, and is only used to jingle with the " mar" 
of next line. 

++ "Jilwa" is the meeting of tlia hrirje snd bridegroom in presence of Uiair relatives ; and 
"Runumai " (showiac the face) ii the offering made to bar, when she then unveil* herself. 
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la short, how much soever you may praise this land, and cominen<] 
its inhabitants, it is right, — for every one, great or small, living or dead, 
present or past, wise or discerning, has praised this country, and moreover 
desired to take up his abode in it ; thus, for instance, the inhabitants 
of many lands have come, and, adopting it as their residence, have 
forgotten their own country, and from being beggars have become rich 
men, and from being poor, wealthy. 

DISTICHE3. 

The whftle world is full of people, 

But Indin ia a wooderfiil country: 

It a beggar onme here in the morning, 

Y*"! will een him before evening a nnhle. 

A foot Boldipr in kd ingtMit beoomeo n h(>r>(iTinnn, 

Aud be who oonius djsuonteiited becomea aaiislied. 



Truly, till the time of Aurungzeb this was without doubt its state, 
and the cities were well populated ; but since the reign of Farrukh fciiyar 
the kingdom has suffered injury, and Muhammad Shah was not able 
to keep it in order by reason of his lusuriousness, although up to his 
time even there always remained a breaking-up-of-a-market-like 
state,* but it was in the reign of Ahmad Shah that it was entirely 
destroyed, when many ministers and worthy men confined themselves 
to their houses, and certain cavaliers and men of honour, by reason of 
penury, closed their doors and died ; while others, being dispersed and 
scattered, went and took up their abode in different places. Happy 
was the state of the inhabitants of the province of Bengal, for the Right 
Hon'ble Company took up the government, and for this very reason 
this corner is flourishing to this day. Except in it, on all sides there 
is a calling out for justice ; but in these days His Excellency the 
Right Honorable the Viceroy and Governor, Lord Marquis Wellesley, 
Bahadur [may his reign continue], has turned his attention to 
the management of the government and the administration of the 
country, and it is probable that what he has determined will, 
by the favour of God and His divine kindness, be accomplished, 
so that in a short time this land will obtain the splendour of the 
best of countries. 



* In India there is great deal of noixe and hustle at the hreakiiw I'P cf a market ; oianj 
(leople bein); collected together, and dreaied in various oDBtiimeB, give a certaiu imposing air to 
the whole scene. The writer here means that tho kingdom still preserved a great deal of its pomp 
Slid grandeiir, though in decay. 

f literally, " Moruing aud evening." 
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To be brief, all India, including Bengal, tbe Dakhaa, and Kandahar, 
contains tvrenty provinces, one handred and ninety divisions, and four 
thousand and two districts ; its revenue is eight hundred and eighty 
million, eight hundred and eieht thousand, five hundred and eighty- 
three dams ;* and since a litue has already been written regaxding 
the praises and circumstances of this country itself, it is proper that I 
should describe somewhat the condition of each of its provinces, and 
try and show the dexterity and expertness of my pen. 

* The " dun " here reterred to ia that of Akbu's time, whioh waa worth ^th of a rupee, 
or oJ^out (thaofa penny. It hae nnca grsatljr deteriorated in tbIus, and iu the preaeiit da; ia 
only n^tb of rupM, or ^th of what it wia worth in Akbar'a time. 
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CHAPTER XVIJ. 



ABOUT THE COUNTRY OF SHAHJAHANABAD, THE SEAT OP GOVERNMENT. 

From the Eindee and Fersiaa histories it thus appears that the 
city Hastinapur, on the hanks of the Ganges, was in former times 
the capital of the kings of India ; its extent and splendour was in 
their time heyond the bounds of description, and the tongue w&s 
unable to narrate it ; and although it is still very flourishing, yet 
it is not equal to what it was in the times of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas.* When these two tribes disagreed and fought with 
each other, the Pandavas left that country, and went and estab- 
lished themselves at Indraparast, which is on the banks of the Jumna, 
and moreover made it their capital. After some time King Atakpal, 
Tunwar, about the year 1200 odd of the era of Beer Bikramajeet, built 
a fort and city, and called it after his own name ; after him. King Kutub- 
ood-deen, Aibak, and King yhams-ood-deen, Iltimaah, moreover took up 
their abode in it, but King Ghayas-ood-deen, Balban, built another fort 
in the year 666 Hljra, and called it Marzaghan.f After that King 
Muiz-ood-deen, Kaikubad, in the year 686 built another city on the 
banks of the Jumna, very spacioiis, with most elegant buildings in it, 
and called its name Kilugurhi, which Amir Kbusru has written a lau- 
datory account of in his book called Kiran-oos-sadain.J After 
him. King Jalal-ood-deen, Khalji, populated the city Ku3hk-i-Lal,§ 
and King Ala-ood-deen founded Kusbk-i-Sabz,|| and respectively 
made these their seats of government, Afterwards, King Ghayas-ood- 
deen Taghlak Shah in the year 725 Hijra built the city Taghlakabad, 
and after hira his son, King Muhammad Muiz-ood-deen Juoan, founded 
another kingdom, and constructed a palace having a thousand pillars ; 
and besides it erected many other houses of red stone very elegant and 
neat. Afterwards, King Fiioz Shah in the year 755 Hijra populated 
Firozabad, which is very spacious and grand, and having cut the 
Jumna, caused it to flow under it ; besides this, at a distance of three 
kos he built another palace with a very lofty minaret, which is stand- 
ing to this day ; the common people call it the pillar of Firoz Shah. 
After bim, King Mubarak Shah populated the city Mubarakabad : and 
iu the year 938 Hijra King fiumayun mended and repaired the 
fort of Indraparast, and giving it t^e name of Deenpanah,^ made 
it his capitaL Afterwards, Sher Shah, Pathan, having depopulated 
Kushki Sabz, populated another city, and his son, Saleem Sbafa, built 
Saleemgurh,** which is standing to the present day in the city of 

* The PnndJivaa, deBDandanla .it King Pandu, nnd Kauravas, of Kiiru, wore the anoicDt 
mbabitaDta of India. A full oocount of them ia ^reo at tbo end of tiiia book. 
+ "Managlian" meaniog "hell, or a burial place." 

X Heauing "the coojunction of the two fortunate planeta, Jupiter and Ventu." 
S "Kushk-i-Lal," or "tbe red palaoB." . 
il " Euah-ki-Sata, " or "tbe green palace." 
•E "D»npaiitth," "theAelterof tho tailhlul.'" 
" "Saleenmirh," thejort uf aaleeui. 
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Jahanabad (Delhi), on the banks of the Jumna, opposite the fort 
of Ark.* Although each of these sovereigns populated a city 
and made it his capital, still the seat of government of the kings 
of India is known in every country by the name of Dilli. Afterwards, 
in the year 1048 Hijra, that is, about the twelfth year of his reign. Shah 
Jahan, Sahib-i-kiran,-f- the second, founded another city near Dilli, 
and called its name Shahjahanabad ; from the elegance of its architec- 
ture this region baa become ao splendid and poputotis, that ail the 
countries peopled by former kings, which have been mentioned above, 
have been forgotten, and its name only has remained, in the same way 
as many large rivers flow into the sea, but its name only is mentioned. 
Its fort also of red stone is built with such strength and elegance, that 
the tongue of the builder of fate becomes redj in its praise, and to 
make one like it then is an impossible task ; besides this, the houses 
are many in kind and number, elegant and pretty, and its garden ia 
the choicest of the gardens of the world ; canals flww in every direc- 
tion, and there are baths in every house filled like goblets ; wherever 
you look, you see some new details, and wherever you cast your eyes, 
they remain fixed there. If RLzwanS were to see the beauty of 
that garden, then he would withdraw his hand from the office of gate- 
keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

DISTICHES. 

Every honie of this gardeo is a pattern (of elegance) to it, 

And iagood Btruotura twice as Gae as those of Paradise; 

T's flower beds are al wnya in bloom and bluBBorn, 

And autumn oevergets admission there. 

Apart from those of the wrld am the hue and scent of its rngea, 

And the Bneetnees of its floneri ia quite distinot ; 

The coloDr of its birds too is ijuits peculiar, 

And the manner of their ainging perfectly different ; 

To what shall I compare every thing 1 

Fur the things of this garden and those of the world do not blend. 



Around that fort of Mubarak there is a very wide, broad, and deep 
ditch, so that the depth of the earth falls short of it, and this reaches 
somewhat beyond it ; its water is so pure and clear that, if one grain 
even of poppy seed should be lying at its bottom, it would be clearly 
seen in a dark night, and if a blind man could dive into it, he would 
certainly bring it out, 



A mustard seed can be seen at its bottom ; 

Where is there this clearness in the luatrcH of pearls } 

And if a haii should fall into it, 

Then it appears to the sight like the yein^ of the pearl. 

IB nho has been bom under a fortunate 

That is, " luhamed." 

" Rjswan" is also another name for Parodit*. There is hen a play oi 

Literally, " water." 
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And the Jumna also, having become anxious to see that fort, has 
come from the east and flows with much grace uuder it. Afterwards, 
Nawab Ali Murdan Khan, deceased, cut maA river, and brought the 
roj'al canal over the Sirmor hill, which increased the splendour of its 
streets and markets, and made the honour of the city twofold; hence 
in mc«t people'^ houses there were little reservoirs full of cold water, 
and the baths and the tanks also of the royal palace remained filled ; in 
the gardens, freshness began to take up its abode to a great extent, and 
the flower-beds became excessively verdant; so that that great man 
truly was a Bihishti,* for from his work kings and beggars obtained 
aflluence. 



The wall round the city is built of stone, and is very hard and 
strong; the compound of the understanding cannot contain its breadth, 
length, height, and good building — in feet, it cannot think of the 
measurement of one side even. Inside and out of it there are villages 
innumerable, and at every hand's breadth, in all directions, there are 
hamlets, with many buildings of various kinds and sorts, all most 
elegant, and a great number of dwelling-houses of many varieties, each 
well constructed. The spring time of its garden has no autumn,-|- 
and in its flower-beds there is always a talisman-like state. Every 
quarter of the city is of greater extent than the world, and its smallest 
street is larger than a city; there are crowds of people on every road, 
every place is a resort of sightseers, and the inhabitants of the cities 
and villages, having found it to their welfare and ease, have taken up 
their abode there. In short, people of every kind, and the things of 
every country, are to be seen there in great numbers whenever you like, 
and it is not possible that at any time there should be a deficiency of 
anything. Although all the bazars of it are superior to the whole 
world, still the Chandni ChaukJ is the light of the whole city, and 
every shop in it is without an equal in the world; whatever things you 
see, they are worthy of kings ; its courtyard too is so spacious, that the 
heart opens in it, and so clean, that a man may scatter rice there and 
eat it. The brokers of that bazar will not lift up their eyes to look at 
merchants, and the haberdashers of it think nothing of jewellers; the 
shop of one cloth merchant is equal to that of all the cloth merchants 
of Constantinople, and the banking-house of one banker is equal to that 
of all the bankers of Iran. Certainly, however much you may praise 
that gladsome place, it wiU be right, but the state of the king's palace 

* A Bihishti means & dweUw in Paradise. In ladia this name has been griven to the 
water-carrier clas', beoauee they are supposed to give water to people ffraii*, and in lewiird for 
this it is said that they will obtain a, place in Paradise. 



iiity of its earden has no fading." 
oonlight sireet." 
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is quito distinct, and its arena very neat and apaeioua ; the buildings in 
it are exceedingly well constructed and lofty ; its area is a cause of 
envy to the area of the rose garden, and every shop is an ornament to 
the market; all its artisans are in good circumstances, and their store- 
houses .are full of money, goods, and jewels ; there is no deficiency of 
anything there, nor is any person in that city unhappy. 



ltd (latea ftre the doon of a flower garden, 

And its whitenaiH is the chnioest of the dioioe ;* 

If one thnnld lee its eiteat for an instant, 

Than his heart will uot beoome dejeoled ftga 

Wandering through it drivei grielavaj altogether 

And its perambuUtion it pleasiDg at M tim' s; 

And if he oould see its state but for a ihnrt time, 

Then Manit would never iigiiiii mention the name of his pietnt 

Arahans. 
I h»ve indend praised it mnuh, 
For it is the origin of the Oordoo UDgnage. 
The design of itscattle market, too, is quite distinct ; 
And its extent is also greater than the e&ieat af the world. 



Its court is full of four-footed animala of every kind, and its sur- 
face very clean and level ; _ in every direction (you behold) a collection 
of people, and in every quarter merriment; horse dealers are to be seen 
shewing off various kinds of horses, whilst the buyers remain collected 
round the sellers ; the traffic in it is for ready money ;f every bro- 
ker there is a rich man, and intoxicated with wealth. On one side you 
will see a person bargaining for a horse, and on another some one stand- 
ing up and settling the price of a pony ; in one quarter the soldiers and 
men of rank are to be seen seated on platforms, with their saddle cloths 
spread, and their hookahs placed by them; in one direction behold the 
fops and dandies seated m their assemblies, and in another place, 
several rakes and profligates trying to smoke broken pieces of tobacco, 
whilst in another quarter, a few large and big talkers are seasoning 
their two-and-a-half grains of rice.§ In snort, there is a crowd 
like as at a &ir, and a congregation like that of the Ghhari,|| col- 
lected eveiy day, except Friday, up to two o'clock in the aflemoon. 
To be brie^ every quarter of that country, the foundation of auspicious- 
ness, has beautinil environs, and every place in it is well populated ; 
owing to the above cLrcumstance, there are in it many temples, 

* IJtenJlj, "The Balection ot the world." The rpadar will here obaerra the play on 
QaliBtau and Biyai : Biyaz is a common -place notebook, mode of whits paper. These lines Tiii);ht 
also be translated, " its j^te ie a ohapter of the Guliaton, and its notebook oontaius selections 
from the books of the world." 

■f- " Mani " WBS a celebrated PerBian painter, the founder of the eeot ot the MaBiohcesUB, 
and waa burnt by order ot Bahram. Ue is said to have Blled a cave in Chinese Tartary with hia 
strange and beautiful paintings. 

X Daat-ba-daat literaUj means from hand to hand, quiok, expeditious, and henoe a 
readr-mone; purohase. 

§ The meaning of these two eentenoeg is, that these Togabonds like to show oft their 
learning, and eipress their own grand opiaiona, or that they are trying to do what is absurd. 

H The "chhari" 18 a prcoession of the followers ot Shah Usdar, in which flags and 
bamboos are carried, 

O 
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monasteriea, and acliools, elegant and pleafiing to the sight, and several 
garden -houseB also. But in the year 1060 Hijra, that is, about the 
twenty-fourth yearofthe reign of Shah Jahan.a Jama Musjid of red stone 
was built in the middle of the city, so beautiful that the people of former 
ages had never seen, nor had those of latter times heard of, the like ; the 
foundation of it is laid on fSamak,* and its minarets reach to the 
sky ; the dome of heaven is the averter of calamities from its domes, and 
the splendour of its small turrets reaches to the upper world ; the steps 
of its pulpit are higher than those which reach to the highest heaven, 
and the pillars of the milky way are lower than the pillara of its doors. 
Its shrine is a place of acceptable prayer, and he who prays there is 
approved of at the threshold of the Almighty; its walla are higher than 
the wall of Alexander, and its court is equal to that of Paradise. 
Although much gain accrues from the building of mosques, gardens, and 
travellers' resting-places [for from them the builder's name remains in 
the world, and the people too obtain comfort], still the construction of a 
warm bath is the cause of pleasure to both old and young, and removes 
the troubles of every one's heart ; so, too, from the royal bath in this 
city there has been confen-ed a public benelit, and no person is excluded 
from it : in structure it is more beautiful than the bath of Plato ; 
its doors and walls are most exquisitely constructed ; the roof of its 
dome is close to the region of fire, and the foundations of its walla 
adjoin the centre of the earth; its dressing-rooms are the best of build- 
ings, and its baths are the water of life to those whose constitutions 
are dried up ; its kitchen is a store-house of burning fire, and the moon 
is the mirror of its sky light ; its heat increases the innate heat (of the 
body), and its humidity augments the natural moisture (of the kuTnan 
frame). In short, every house of this city is incomparable, and along 
with this, the buildings are many in number; but just as inside the city 
there are a multitude of houses, so also outside of it are there an 
immense number of tombs; a great many kings', ministers', and nobles' 
mausoleums are in every direction ; but the most celebrated is that of 
King Humayun in the Kailu fort of Kaikabad on the banks of the 
Jumua I and besides their tombs.-f- the graves of the wise, great, and holy, 
who were celebrated in their time, are in such numbers, that there is, 
as it were, a city of the dead populated there. Namol ia an old city, 
about fifty kos distant from Dilli ; its cUmate is exceedingly good, its 
environs aie pleasing to every man of taste, and the houses in 
it are generally built of masonry and stone ; the henna plant J 
of that city ia of a very rich colour, and the fields in which it grows 
are close to the town ; the children of the inhabitants often, as they 
play with one another, emerge on those fields, and aa they return to 
their homes, fill their shoes with henna leaves ; in short, by the time 
they reach their houses, their feet become a red carnation colour. There 
is also plenty of game of all kinds there, and on this account the bird- 
catchers sell four partridges for a pice ; what desire, then, can any one 
entertain for meat or vegetables that they should send for them and 

* "Ssmaik" is Hxe tab on which the earth U supposed to rest, in the Hindoa iDjthology. 
1* That ia, the kiogs, mimetera, and Dohlea. 

f Thie is the plant, from the leavea oS which the red iye, with irMcb oativet itain tin 
hands and l«et, is eitructcd. 
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eat them, except from indigence, or by reason of it being their custom ? 
Moreover, fruits and flowers of every season, sweet-scented and sweet- 
tasted, are to be obtained in any number, and give ease and i-epose to 
the hearts and brains of those who desire them.* The natives of it 
are great men and nobles, and of every sect, but principally Sheikhs 
and Sayuds ; and these moreover are very clever and wise. Up to the 
time of Muhammad Shah, Firdaus Aramgah, the above-mentioned city 
was well populated, and the wise and virtuous were so powerful, that 
in the month of Ramzan it was not possible up to midday for a baker 
or confectioner to heat his oven, nor was it feasible for any grain parcher 
to parch grain, or for any one in the day-time to smoke his hookah in 
the bazar ; moreover, if any one perpetrated any of these deeds, then he 
lost his honour at the hands of the superintendent of police. Inside 
and outside of that city there are many temples, for thousands of men 
of dignity and rank lie at rest in that country ; moreover, the tomb of 
the Kreigner,f Sayud Muhammad, the Turk, is outside that city, and 
thousands of yeare have now passed since that nobleman was martyred 
at the hands of the infldels; the inhabitants of that place attribute 
many marvellous and wonderful deeds and miracles to his tomb, and 
to obtain their wishes go there every Thursday, and keep watch ; and 
up to that timej no Hindoo was able to build any idol temple or 
shrine in the environs of the above-named city. When Ahmad Shah 
became king, then the possessions and substance of its nobles began 
to decrease, and in its assemblies disputes found their way, and every 
one took their road to where they saw there was safety ; at last the 
above-mentioned city became depopulated, and everybody did what 
they liked there, and that state has remained to the present day. 
It remains to be seen what will happen hereafter, — God only knows. 
About thirty kos distance from Dilli there is an old city called 
Paniput ; the holy Sheikh, Bu-Ali Kalandar, was born there, and 
when he was forty years old he came to Dilli and was raised to 
honour in the service of Khwajah Kutub-ood-deen ; he remained 
for twenty years in the search of worldly knowledge, but when 
-the rays of divine light were diffused on his heart, then he drowned 
all his books in the Jumna, and adopted the life of a traveller. 
When he arrived in Turkey, he obtained much profit from Shams-i- 
Tabrez and the Moolvie of Turkey, and besides them many of the 
holy men of that country also were of use to him. At last he returned 
to his own land, and when he arrived there, seated himself in the 
comer of retirement, till at last he left the world ; a great multitude 
are witness to his revelations and deeds, and his tomb is the place of 
pilgrimage of a whole universe. Sirhind is an old city and one of the 
dependencies of Saraanah ; Firoz Shah in his reign, in the year 760 Hijra, 
separated and made it a distinct district, after which its population and 
splendour began to increase daily. At a distance of twenty kos from 
Sirhind is a temple named Bhawanaghat, which most people call 

• It must be remembered sweet-soented reten to the flowers, and oweet-taated to the 
tmUs ; BO also the heart to the fruits, and the brain to the flowers. 

+ ThU word might also have been translated " the holy man," but I think " torragnei'' 
iiuits bent, althou^rh oithsr would certainly do. 

:; That IK, tlie roigQ of Muhammad Sliab, 
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Maliadeo. It is an old place of worship oF the Hindoos, but Fidai Khan, 
Kokah, who waa one of the chief nobles, in the fourth year of the reian 
of Alamgir, took up his abode there, and called it Bijaor, and the king 
of that country, who had reigned there for many generations, he turned 
out agreeably to the orders of the King, and laid out in it a very nice 
and elegant garden of five terraces ; the buildings are very fine, and the 
conversational benches exceedingly beautiful ; however sad the soul 
might he, it would be fascinated there, moreover sorrow would never 
again come to that heart. Besides the building of the houses he did 
thia wonderful thing, viz., that he brought into that garden a stream of 
water from the skirt of a mountain with such skill that all the foun- 
tains, which were in the baths and canals, began to play from its 
water, and no longer bad need of reservoirs. The rose also blossoms 
there to such a degree, that in the season every day innumerable nice 
coloured and beautiful flowers fall ofi" the trees ; moreover, the writer 
of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh says that in the spring time one day 
when he wandered through that beautiful garden, forty mans* of rose 
flowers dropped and were taken to the rose water manufactoiy. 



On its fuotpatha alan there were heApa of innen. 
And no perambuUtion was coin[>lete without walking ii 



In short, the flowers there have year by year increased, and its 
elegance also has grown greater. Thanesar is an old city, about three 
kos to the south of Sirhind, and near it there is a large tank called 
Kurukbet ; in Hindee books it ia written that it is the centre of the 
earth, and the beginning of creation also, in the opinion of the Hindoos, 
was in that place ; the result is this, that they regard it as a very great 
place of pilgrimage, and to wash in it as an exceedingly good work, 
deserving of reward, especially at the time of the sun's eclipse ; for on 
that day crowds of people come from great distances, women and men, 
low and high — in short, all, small and great, come there and collect and 
giveahns of money and goods in many manners and ways, both openly and 
secretly ; however much any of them may be a miser or poor, still every 
one performs virtuous and charitable deeds beyond bis means and 
power; moreover, besides the above-mentioned lake, for forty-eight kos 
round,all the marshes, tanks, baths, and wells around the city, and those 
houses near which the Saraeti river flows, in fact those resting-houses also 
which are known by the names of former saints, and mention of which 
is made in the old books, — these all are r^arded as places of pilgrimage ; 
and for this veiy reason the Pandavas and the Kauravas, who were the 
chie& of the Hmdoos, fought with each other and were slain there. 
Forty kos from DiUi to the north is an old city, Sumbhul ; the Huri- 
mandir in it is an old place of worship of the Hindoos, and it is said 
that in the last days an incarnation will take place there. Near it is 
Manakmata, where the disciples and servants of ^^ba Nanak generally 

• A "man" ie forty aeors, or nearlj- eight j -pouud)!. 
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collect, and occupy tiiemselTes with devotion and penance ; to 
the north of it are the mountains of Kumaon, in which are mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, sulphur, and borax ; besides this, hawks 
and kites, and other birds which strike with their claws, come from there ; 
the wild buffalo, musk deer, silkworms, and hill ponies are mostly 
reared there, and white honey also is obtained in large quantities. 
To be brief, its city is very strong and inaccessible, and by reason of 
the shelter it affords, the zamindars do not obey the kings, but are 
rebellious ; Hie writer, once on a time in company with the deceased 
I^awab Asaf-ood-DouIab, went in the retinue of the deceased Hussua 
Kaza Ehan, Bahadur, as &r as Nanakmata, but did not get the 
opportunity of going into the mountain passes ; moreover, there was not 
a single person from the army who was able to go. Truly, the moun- 
tain road is very difficult and inaccessible, but the hill men of that coun- 
try used to bring much goods and fruitiS,and dispose of them to the army, 
especially walnuts, which they brought in great quantities and sold 
very cheap. To sum up, in this province there are two large rivers ; one, 
the Jumna, the fountain-spring of which is not known, but the travel- 
lers of the world, especially those who come from China by the way 
of the mountains, report that this river rises in China, and, cutting 
through the mountains, gets to Bashbhar. It is reported that In that 
country there is much gold, and the reason of this is that most of the 
gravel of that country has the effect of the philosopher's stone, and 
iron and copper, on touching it, are generally turned into gold, but can- 
not be recognized ; for this reason the inhabitants of that country shoe 
their horses, ponies, and bullocks, and turn them out to graze on those 
mountains, and their shoes are generally converted into gold ; the ket- 
tle-drums of the rulers of that country are generally made of gold, and 
there is no counting their goods and drinking vessels. To proceed, 
the river above-mentioned crosses that country and comes into 
Sirmoor ; the zamindara of that place moreover send ice on boats by 
t^e river to the kings of India, and also to the ministers and nobles, 
and on this account common people generally call the king of that 
country the Ice King. It then comes by way of the mountains to that 
level country where Shah Jahan built a magnificent palace on its 
hanks ; moreover, every nobleman and man of standing, and, besides 
them, certain other servants of the kings aJao, according to their means 
and ability, built handsome and nice houses, ajid for this reason it has 
become a thickly crowded compact little city ; its name is Mukhlispur ; 
accordingly, the kings also often go there, and wander about in it, and 
enjoy pleasura From there the royal canal, which is about half the 
size of the Jumna, has been cut and brought into Dilli, and the above- 
mentioned river, having descended from the mountains, has become the 
cause of freshness to many of the provinces ; moreover, the Fort Arak 
and many other royal and ministers' houses are on its banks. From 
there it goes to Muthra, Ookul, and Bindrabun ; these places are about 
fifteen fersakhs" from the capital. It then fiowsunder Agra, where ■ 
also there are many royal mansions and ministers' houses on the banks 

* A " farukh" ii ths Grsak paraiiinif or English Isagus, and ii nearly 3J miles lODg. 
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of the river ; after which it goes by the city and fort of Gtaya, from 
there to near Kalpee, and thence to Akbarpur ; King Birbul's houses 
are on ita banks, and the above-mentioned king was bom in the above- 
named city ; below that town, the rivers Chumbal, Betwah, and Dhasan, 
and, besides them, other streams, come from the direction of Gondwana, 
and join it at various points ; after this it traverses various countries, 
and joins the Ganges below Allahabad. The second river is the Ganges, 
and no one is acquainted with ita Fountain-head either, but it is tbus 
believed by theHindooa, that it springe from Paradi3e,and a full account 
of it is given in the old Hindee books. Having crossed the Kailas 
mountain, it issues forth near China ; moreover, it is written in the 
annals of Firdaus that the stone houses of Siyawash, the son of King 
Kaikaus, are on the banks of the Ganges. From there it comes to the 
mountainous region Budrie, where there is an enclosure of ice, which 
they call HimachaL* The Hindoos dissolve their bodies in it, and 
think it the way to obtain future pardon ; for this reason the Pandavaa 
also went and dissolved their bodies in it But the banks of that 
river in (its course through) that mountain are so high, that the water 
is seen with difficulty, and men cannot go over to the other side in 
boats ; for this reason, at the crossing places large thick ropes are tied 
fast to the trees on both sides, and people go over in baskets by their 
a-ssistance. To proceed, people come from every city to worship at 
Budrie Nath, but when they find such a difficult way of crossing which 
no man has seen before, then they fear greatly. After that, the above- 
mentioned river, flowing from the mountain of Budrie Nath, passes 
below Siteenuggur, and from there goes to Bikhikaish, and issues 
forth by the mountain of Hurduwar; although the Ganges from 
beginning to end in the religion of the Hindoos is worthy of worship, 
still it is more especially so at that spot, and every year in the month 
Baisakh a crowd of people come from all sides and collect there to 
bathe ; but in the year m which Jupiter comes into the constellation 
Aquarius, it is called Kumbh, and in that year great crowds of people 
come from far and bathe there ; the result of this is that they regard 
vrashing, and performing charitable and good deeds, and having their 
nails cut, and shaving the hair of their face and head, at that place, as 
a good deed deserving of reward. ■!" They, moreover, throw the 
bodies of dead persons into the Ganges at that place, and this, too, 
they look upon as a means of obtaining salvation. They carry the water 
of that spot to all countries on bhangis J as a rarity, and the pecu- 
liarity of it is that if they keep the water of that river in vessels, ib 
never 3poiIs,and animalculse never come into it ; besides this,it is sweeter 
and lighter than the water of all other rivers. There is also this good 
quality about it, that it ia pleasing to every constitution to such a 
degree, that it acts as a cure to the sick, and as a useful medicine to those 
who have chronic diseases ; it, moreover, gives strength and freshness 

* ThM is, " The immoyeabla iefl." 

t Sawnb means rewitrd, recompeaao, and ajao the same In wbioh I have used it, t. e., 
means of obtaining future reward. 

+ The " bhangi" here referred to ia » polo witli a baaket at each end slun^ acrow 
tiie ahouldera, Tlie water h earned in earthenware jara in these baskets from plaoe to place, and 
H often as it i» seW, is replaoed by fresh water from the nearest well, which the selleii imiKao on 
hiiyen as Ganjies water : a Urge iirofit 'v thus ilerired. 
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to those in good health, dears the entrails, and iacreasea the digestive 
powers ; besides these above-mentioned effects, it augments the natural 
heat of the body and makes one hungry ; it causes the colour ('o/^/t«s(m^ 
to become red, and restores the health, and for this reason the kings and 
most of the nobles of India, wherever they may be, drink only its (the 
Oangea') water. To make the story short, tiiis river from Hurduwar 
goes to the city of Saadat-i-Barah, and from there passes close by 
Hustinapur ; again from there it goes to Gurhmakteesar, Anupshahr, 
Karambas, Sanin, and Budaon, and from there flows near to Kinnauj ; at 
last, passing near Sheorajpur, Khajwa, Manikpur, and Shalizadpur, it 
issues forth just below the fort of Allahabad, and there the Jumna, with 
a great many other rivers, comes and joins it. Again the Ganges, passing 
by the fort of Chunar and many other towns, at last flows below 
&inara3 ; finally, runoing under Patna, seventy-two rivers, coming 
from the northern and southern hills, flow into it at diflerent points, 
but its name only remains. The bed of it, however, is greatly 
increased, so that the shore there is seen with much difficulty, and during 
the rains, not at all. From there, passing by Rajmahal, Marshidabad, 
Meerdadpur, and Hijrahuttee, it flows below Jahangimuggur, which is 
also called Dhaka ; after that, having gone for some distance it divides 
into two parts ; one goes to the east, and flows into the sea at Chatta- 
gam, and its name is called PadmawatL The second flows to the south, 
and divides into three portions ; one is called the Sarasti, the second 
the Jumna, and the third the Ganges. It then breaks into a thousand 
little streams, and flows into the main ocean near the harbour of Ghat- 
tagam ; lower down, the Jumna and Sarasti abo come and join it. But 
the truth is this, that the Ganges, after passing Rajmahal, when it 
arrives near Kazihuttee, is then called Padda ; from there, a stream, 
separating itself from it, goes towards Mursbidabad, which t^ain coming 
into the main stream, flows into the Ganges, and, passing by Calcutta, 
runs into the sea ; its name is Bhageertee. The Padda, which is the ori- 
ginal Ganges, flows into the sea at Chattagam, hut at Dhaka this river 
IS three kos distance, and near it is the old Ganges. To make the 
story short, by the time the rivers Gang^, Jumna, and Sarasti reach 
Chattagam, they divide into a thousand little streams. It has been 
narrated by the tongue of many travellers, that robbers, thieves, 
rebels, and highwaymen live in great numbers on the banks of the 
Ganges from its source to its mouth. The writer of the Khiilassat-oot- 
Tawarikh has accounted for this cleverly in one way, viz., that as from 
vaflbing in it people's faults are removed, it is probable that they (the 
sina) taking birth in men's bodies, in the course of transmigration, come 
and harass people. To sum up, the climate of the above-mentioned 
province is nearly temperate ; the agriculture is carried on there by 
means of the rains and floods, and in a few places by wells ; there are 
three harvests, and its various fruits are taken to Iran and Turan in 
great quantities, and sweet-smelling and sweet-coloured flowers are 
produced there in all seasons ; and in it are many large houses built of 
tiled masonry, of stone, and of brick The province of Agra is to its 
east, the province of Lahore to its west, Ajmere to its south, and 
Kamacn to its north ; and reckoning from Agra and Falwal to Lodhi- ■ 
yauah on the banks of the river Sutluj, its length is one hundi'ed and 
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sixty kos, and from Bewar to the hiMa of Kumaon its breadth is one 
hundred and forty kos; in short, there aie eight districts — ^Dilli, 
Sirhind, Hissar Firozah, Saharunpur, Sumhhal, Budaon, Rewar, and 
Narnol ; and dependent to these tiere are two hundred and twenty- 
nine sub-divisions. The revenue of this province is seven hundred 
and forty-six millions three hundred and thirty-eight thousand dama, 
which in general acceptation are worth about one-twenty-fifth part of 
a pica 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ABOUT THE COTJNTBT OF AGRA, THE ABODE OF THE OOYEHNOR 

Aqra was a village Bubservient to the sub-diviBion of Ba,yaaah, 
and King Alexander, the Lodi, seeing that place was very spacious, 
made it his capital and populated a very fine city there, after which it 
was known as Badulgurh. After him, King Jalal-ood-deen, seeing it 
was the centre of his dominion, built a verf strong fort there, and 
along with this populated a very large and handsome city, full of fine 
buildings ; this is indeed true that no sightseer of the world has seen 
a fort of the like structure, or city of that extent 

The Jumna flows through that city for four kos, and on both sides 
of it lofty houses and various coloured buildings shew forth the power 
of God; besides this, people ofall kinds, and inhabitants of all countries, 
are collected there in great numbers ; and, moreover, goods and mer- 
chandise of all lands are to be obtained in great quantities, at all times 
and whenever you please. Fruits of every kind of every city and country, 
and flowers ofall colours, are to be bad there plentifully at all seasons ; 
but of the fruits peculiar to it the musk-melon is very sweet, nice- 
tasted, and sweet-scented, but somewhat small ; for this reason the red 
musk-melon of Agra has become celebrated. The betel leaf also of that 
country is very fragrant and moist,and besides this many kinds and sorts 
of things, wonderful and rare, are made there ; there are artisans also, each 
very skiU'ul in their trades, especially gold lace makers ; the gold and 
silver lace made there is very costly and fine, and for this reason most 
merchants buy good lace work and embroidered cloths there, and taking 
them to various countries, sell them at a great profit To make the story 
short, the city above-mentioned is very prfpulous and splendid, and 
there are many tombs of great and wise men there ; the sepulchres of 
King Muhammad Akbar and Shah Jahan, which are close to it, are veiy 
elegant and lofty, Bayanab in past times was a large city ; it« fort also 
was very strong and well guarded ; and in former days they used to 
keep prisoners who had committed crimes in it The henna flowers 
of that country are of exceedingly fine colour, and the mangos also are 
very large and about two pounds in weight Sikri is a village of that 
same district about twelve kos distance from Agra ; King Akbar at the 
request of Sheikh Siileem Chishti built a fort ofstone there, and besides 
it also erected some fine bouses, elegant monasteries, and neat temples, 
and calling its name Fattehpur, made it his seat of government Near 
it there is also a great tank about two kos in circumference, on the 
bank of which is a lai^ palace and lofty minaret ;• and besides 
this there is an immense house for elephants to fight in, and a very 
spacious shinty ground. Near it is also a quarry of red stone ; pillara 

• This 19 called the " Hiran Minar;" tt is a most ourio- 
studdeil with clophftTit'n tusks. Akhar ueed accasionally to raao 
in tbo morniD^, and the deer used to be driven under it for turn. 
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and blocks, fit for buildings and edifices, are moreover tote obtained 
there in any quantity and of any size. Qwaliyar is tbe name of a fori 
of which the climateisverygood.and the strength and impregnability of 
■which are well known; and for the safety of the Government, those life 
prisoners who required special guarding used to be kept there. The 
inhabitants of that country are very eloquent, and have great powers 
of conversation ; the women too are very expert in captivating hearts, 
and are a fearful* calamity. The tomb of Sheikh Uuhammad Qhaus is 
also there ; it is said that the above-mentioned Sheikh waa superior to 
all the wise men of his day, and it was he also who captivated Mars.-f 
Ealpee is a city on the hanks of the Jumna, And that country is full 
of many wise and holy men ; besides this, it is reported that in 
the cave of the mound of Bhem, there are mines of turquoise and copper, 
but the profit derived and the expense of extracting are equal. The 
heat in the hot weather is beyond hounds, to such a degree that for 
a long time a hot pestilential wind blows there, and travellers often, 
from its excess, are overcome and sufifer much affliction, and a great 
many of them also die ; from the dread of it, the inhabitants of that 
country during that season generally remain seated in their houses, 
and do not wander about, except for the calls of nature, and thus pass 
the hot weather. The sugar of that country is celebrated in India. 
Muthra is an old city on the hank.s of that river, and was the birth- 
place of Kanhaya ; in the Hindee books there is a long account given 
of the splendour juid greatness of that (hia) family. It is certainly a 
great spot of pilgrim^e of the Hindoos, and from the beginning of 
the Creation they have regarded it as a place of worship ; the Thakur 
of it in the time of Alamgir was Kesha Rai ; that king, moreover, broke 
up his temple, and built a Muhammadan place of worship on its site ; 
Abd-ool-bani Khan, Faujdar, also built a large temple in the centre of 
the city, and thus obtained renown in the world, and secured to himself 
reward in the next: besides this, in his leisure hours he built many 
hundred steps of stone and masonry from the bank of the river into 
thestream ; accordingly, in the months Jeth and Baisakh, somewhat over 
a hundred of them remain under water, and by reason of them, the 
beauty of the bathing-place has been much increased, and the bathers 
have obtained boundless ease ; the result of it was that he satisfied 
the Hindoos, and obtained a good name in the above-mentioned 
city. Kinnauj is an old city on the banks of the Ganges ; its climate 
is exceedingly good, and its fruits are generally nice-flavoured. 
Bilhor, which is a sub-division of the above district, has subservient 
to. it a city, Mukkanpur; the shrine of Sayud Biday-ood-deen, 
aliaa Shah Madar, is there, and many people reverence him, especially 
the common and vulgar folk ; the fakirs also of this family are most of 
them somewhat foolish. To make the story short, in this province 
also there are only two rivers worth mentioning — one the Jumna, of 
which an account has been written above ; and the second the Chambul, 
which at a distance of eight kos from Agra passes by Bhadawur and 
Iraj, and close to Akharpur, reaches Kalpee, and then flows into 

* literally, " fearless, " or have no tear about them. 

t ITiiH simply means that .hia powers of fasciuation were so grttt that he couW eTon 
CDuqner Mars, the Ood of War, b; hii chnrmx. 
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the Jumna ; but the place of the source of the above-named river ia 
Khaspur, one of the dependencies of Malw& To sum up, Ghatanipur ia 
to the east of that province, the Ganges to the north, Chandery to the 
south, and Palwal to the west ; the length of the above-mentioned 
province, reckoned from Ghatampur, which is dependent to Allahabad, 
to Palwal, which ia in the junsdiction of Dilli, is one hundred and 
seventy kos, and its breadth from Kinnauj to Chandery, which is one 
of the append^es of MfJwa, a hundred koa To be brief, there are 
fourteen districts — Afj^ra, Bari, Alwar, Tajarah, Iraj, Kalpee, ^nwao, 
Kinnauj, Kol, Barodh, Mandlawar, Gwaliyar, &c. — and dependent to 
them are two hundred and sixty-eight sub-divisions ; its revenue is 
nine hundred and eighty-one millions eight hundred and sixty-five 
thousand eight hundred dams ; and for some years the district of Kin- 
nauj has been attached to the province of Awadh ; but Deeg, Koom- 
bher, and Bharutpur are also you may say subservient to the province of 
Agra, for there is a distance of only eighteen or nineteen kos from ea^ 
of them to the above-named city. Their forts are very strong, well 
guarded, and large ; besides this, m each of them there are such quan- 
mies of weapons of war and stores, that the people in them have no 
lack of them, especially in Bharutpur, which is the dwelling place of 
Kanjeet Singh. The above-mentioned fortress is better guarded and 
stronger than the rest ; moreover, around it there is a httle stream 
for a moat, in which boats can ply ; besides this, it has plenty of defen- 
sive weapons and arms. But in size the fort of Deeg is larger, although 
it is not 80 strong and well defended. For instance, Zu-oof-Fikar-ood- 
Daulab, Najaf Khan, the chief paymaster, also defeated Nawal Singh 
in the war with him, and took the fort from him, but he never 
attempted the taking of Bharutpur, on the contra^, rather refrained 
from it. The foundation of it was commenced by King Badan Singh, 
the father of Suraj Mul, the Jat, and he was incited to do this by King 
Jai Singh of Jaipur. Moreover, the Kachhwaha* iamily were the 
cause of its rise ; accordingly Isrie Singh farmed Mewat+ to him 
for one hundred and forty thousand rupees from Muhammad Shah, Fir- 
dauB Aramgah, and, besides this, helped him in all his afiairs, political 
and civil. The reason of this was that the Kings of Jainuggar had 
always regarded the Jats as a bulwark to themselves, and for 
the sake of peace shewed them respect, and also caused them 
to be treated honorably by the king8.| From this their wealth 
began to increase daily, and their government to obtain splen- 
dour. Badan Singh made Buraj Mul his viceregent during hia life-time, 
and himself remained apart. The latter built more forts than he did, 
increased the prosperity of the city, paid much attention to the state 
of the army, and waa generally courteous to every rissaldar and chief : 
by reason of this several fine works were executed by his hand ; he, 
moreover, accomplished successfully many foreign aifairs, and also over- 
came the Nawab Zu-oof-Fikar Jung, Sayud Salabat Khan, the chief 
treasurer ; and the Nawab Hakeem Ehan, the brave, was killed in 



* The Kachhvalm RajpooU cUim descent from Kuss, the ion of R«mK Cbindra, 

+ Menat ia a mountainous region, tfUnouH tor its robbsm. 

X The KiDgi ol IHUi are her» referrtU to, and also whwsTar thue ipoken »[. 
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that field of bft.ttl& In short, his govemroeDt haa lasted thus long for 
this reafiOD, and also that when Rattan Singh became king, he was a 
good manager and brave ; the above-mentioned king was not weak, 
but only voluptuous and careless, and for this reason was killed by 
Rupanand, the chemist To make the story short, they have created 
tumult and uproar from the time of Auran^zeb, and Zorawar Singh, 
moreover, used to loot the ctutkvaus from Agra and DUH, and caused 
much trouble to travellers and poor people ; he also built a very strong 
fort in the neighbourhood of Sasni for his own safety, and from its 
protection fought for many days with the king's army; hence it was that 
the ruler of Agra made many attempts to take it, but could do nothing, 
and being helpless, re&ained from attempting it. At last Prince Bedar 
Bakht came and besieged it for three months ; when the stores were 
consumed, then Zorawar Singh came with Joined hands into the 

Jresence of the prince, and moreover went in company with him to the 
>akhan. Aurangzeb certainly was much afflicted at his hands, and 
therefore put him to the mouth of a gun and blew him away, on which 
the Jats appointed Raj Ram as their chief To sum up, uieir origin 
dates from the time of Alamgir ; alter that, as the kingdom' became 
weak, they became strong; moreover, up to the prosent time, the forty- 
eighth year of the reign of Shah Alam, King Ranjeet Singh, the son 
of Suraj Mul, reigns over his country with that same power and sway. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ABOTJT THE COUNTRY OP ALLAHABAD WITH ITS GOOD ENVIBOITS. 

The Hindee aame of it is Prag, and many Hindoos also call 
it Tarbeni; Jnlal-ood-deen, Muhammad Akbar, built a very strong 
fort of stone between tiis Ganges and Jumna, in which are houses, 
many in number, elegant, and strong, and populating a. city with 
nice environs there, called the name of it Illahbaa ; after him, 
Shah Jaban called it Allahabad. The above two rivers unite near the 
fortress on the east side, and a stream, also issuing from the fort, goes 
and joins them; on this account the name of that place has been called 
Tarbeni ; the Hindoos call that river the SaraSti, although in the 
Hindee books it is not written that the Sarasti takes its source from 
here. Besides this, there is in the fort a tree, which is called the ever- 
lasting fig-tree, and from the Hindee hooks it thus appears that that tree 
will endure till the Day of Judgment ; for this reason Nur-ood-deen, 
Muhammad Jahangir, cut it down, and placed a very heavy plate of 
iron over that spot ; aftper some days that tree again sprung np, and, 
breaking through that plate of irou', issued forth. The consequence is 
that the Hindoos regard it as a great spot of pilgrimage and a chief 
place of worship. When the sun comes into the constellation Capri- 
corn, crowds of men and women, coming from near and for, collect 
there, and bathing daily for one month, perform charitable and good 
deed^ according to their means ; besides that, every one pays some- 
thing to the government In addition to this, the Hindoos think it 
beat to die there, and for this reason in former times, some for the sake 
of future ealvatioa, others in the hope of being bom in the family of 
some king or prince, used to cut themselves with saws during their 
life-time ; Isut from the time of Shah Jahan, Sahib-i-Kiran, the second, 
this proceeding has been discontinued. The English, in the forty- 
fourch year of the reign of King Shah Alam, destroyed the fort and 
built another of such a design, that its plan became quite different ; it is 
indeed true that formerly it was worth looking at, but now it haa 
become fit for war purpose* This cultivated spot was moreover 
formerly densely populated ; accordingly there were in it twelve 
serais* and twelve monasteries, many of which renudn to the present 
day ; but when was that state (it now has) ever formerly seen t for the 
dignity of the house is from its owner; the inhabitante there call the 
abodes of the fakirs, hermitages, but in their enclosures there are 
many houses, moreover many temples and monasteries are often seen in 
them. For instance, the hermitage of Shah Khuballah is very great 
in extent, lai^e, and renowned everywhere in the world ; it is well 
known that wise and holy men have taken up their abode there 
for many years, but the composer of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh, 
who has written an account of their action, has not mentioned this 
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circumstance ; it ia probable that the news did not reach him that 
holy men lived there ; for he haa written about the atate of the fakirs 
and holy men of many provinces, — why then should he abatain from 
writing of the circumstances of the moat renowned fakirs ? As, for 
instance, he in whom are contained all virtues, both outward and 
spiritual. Sheikh Muhammad Afzal, who was an inhabitant of Allaha- 
■ bad, a descendant of the family of Abbas,' and a follower of the 
Nakshbandi-)* sect; he died in the year 1124 Hijra, while the 
composition of that book waa in the year 1160. Thirty kos from the 
above-mentioned province is the city Banaraa, and in Hindee books 
its name is also written Baransi, because it ia situated between the 
rivers Bamali and Ansi ; it is also called Kaabee, and they connect ifc 
with Mahadeo. In short, the above-najned city is very old ; its build- 
ings are of stone and solid masonry, very lofty, and generally built oq 
the banks of the river, but their mansicma have no courtyards. 
Besides this, inside and outside of the city there are thousands of 
idol templea and innumerable ahrinea, dedicated to Shiva,J and 
hundreda of sacrificial pits. The presiding deity of this place is Baaeaar- 
nath ; he a«cordingly had a large temple here, which Alamgir threw 
down, and built a grand and elegant musjid in ita place ; ^e people 
of the city call it the Musjid of Baseear. Besides this there are many 
other celebrated idol temples, which have been pulled down, and mua- 
jida built in their places. To mate the story short, the above-men- 
tioned city is still very populous, but ita streets are veiy narrow, dark, 
and stinking, moreover the aun-beams never get access to aome of the 
lanes ; for uiis reaaon the earth there ia generally damp ; but all the 
houses on the banks of the river are elegant and worth looking at. 
To the west of the city there are some gardens, which are so charming 
and beautiful, that the soul of no man could remain sad in them, even 
though there waa no onet near him ; and their beauty has combined 
with it such aplendour, that if an angel were to see it, he would 
become mad ; of what account and reckoning then are the ihiries ? To 
sum up, the above-named place is not devoid of interest and ia worth 
seeing ; besides this, ii ia the seat of learning of the Hindoos, for 
there are a great many very wise pundits§ there, exceedingly good 
Brahmins, instructors of the Vedas,|| knowers of the secrets of 
the Shastras, afitrologers, astronomers, and learned men of every science, 
living in thia city. For this reason, Brahmina and Brahmins' sons come 

* " Abhaa" nai the aon of Abdool Muttab, Huhamraad's uncle, and anceBtor of tha 
Abboai CWiphs, who reigned from A. D. 749 tUl the eitination of ths CalijAat in 1258. 

f the " KakahbandU" are a seat of maaks of tlie Soofi order, so called bBoauae they 
write fisures, &0., with mystical meaaioea, into the small diTiaiona of aquarea, nlildi thsy dotw 
on paper and fasten an their arms a» a charm. 

* " Shiva" ia the deity in the character of the destroyer. 

% "A pundit" is a leamed man, partiouTarly one who KnoBS Sanscrit. 

II The VedM are tonr in minlber— the " Rig," " Ya^nsh," "Sama, " and " Atharrn." 
In addition to these, there is the " Upaveda, " or minor Voda, whiuh again ia divideil into tour 

., „._.._i.. ,j , "Gandharva" (muaio), "Dhanush" (a bow), and " Sthapatya" 

.ng the aciences they reapoctlvely refer to, pis., Ayush, the theory 
minjiii™, Hud the manner of curing diseases ; Oandharra, that of musio ; 
.lirication and use of arms and implementa handled in war by the Kaahatryas ; 
treatise on the aiity-four mechanical arts, for the improvement of such aa 

„. iginally there was only one Veda, which was reyealed by Brahma, as wb havft 

[«■ diridod into four parts by Vyasa, 
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from very great dUtaDces to obtain (knowledge), and read and receiTe 
instruction for long periods ; moreover, the Hindee college ia atill extant, 
and the Honorable East India Company also have sanctioned its 
expenses as formerly. Many men of free dispositions, • worshippei's 
of Giod, and devotees, in the idea that djdng here is the cause of future 
salvation, leave their own conntry, and withdrawing their hands from 
the things of this world, adopt this place for their residence, and occupy 
themselves with continual repetition of the name of Ram. A great num- 
ber of old and aged creatures and diseased persons, who have despaired 
of life, come here and die.f In fact, there is a continual coming and 
going of people from all quarters, and for this reason its prosperity 
never decreases. Very good silken and embroidered cloths are also made 
here, especially the Tashbadla^: which is exceedingly glittering, and, 
after Gujrat, nowhere in India are mashru'g and kmcob made equal 
to that of Banaras ; although they have begun now to make mashru' in 
Moow, still where do you see this tinenesa and delicacy in it ; there is 
the same difference between them as between the mean spirited and 
the noble minded. To the west of the city is the solid masonry and 
very spacious serai of Aurangabad ; to the south|| of it is the tank 
of Bachas Cochin, and a little distance beyond it, outside the city, ia 
the holy relic, to which poor and nobles generally go every Thursday ; 
a concourse and crowd of people remains gathered there till evening, 
and although there are very few places to sit down in, or monasteries in 
it, still it is not devoid of interest ; besides this, there are also in that 
direction the graves of many Mussulmans ; for instance, the tomb of 
Sheikh Muhammad Ali Hazeen, the Oailani, is also there. That 
deceasedlT person built it in his own life-time, and used moreover often 
to go and sit there of a Thursday, and do (give) alms. 



To be brief, that holy man died** in the year 1180 Hijra, after 
the mutiny of Baksar.^-|- Chunargurh is a fort situated on a hiU 
built of stone, very lofty and strong, hut the ground in it is very 

■• Tli«t ig, holy men, or men ffae from the oare* of thia world. 

+ Literally, •' and go awav from tho world." 

t A. Tery fine kind of gold brocaded cloth. 

S " Mashru' " ia a liind of cloth made of gilk and cotton mixed ; a Uuhammadan may 

fray itdressad in thia, but it is unlawful for him to do ao if olotheil in pure silk, " Kan- '■ *• 

hwab," called by the Engiish "kincob," ia a ailk cloth, ombroidBrod with gold and silver St \ 
flowers. ^^y. -- 

n I haye translated thia aouth, for in tho Hindoo belief tho rieht hand ia to the IkibL ttuir 
BOnth ; the earth, of which Hindooataii is the navel, according to them, has ita head to the 
woat, its tu! to the asat, ita right wde to tbe aouth, and ita left to tha north, and ia suppoaed "" '" 'fM ■ 
to beof the form of a cow, 

'a attention here to the word " marhdi 



is bleaaad with a , 
tt Our Buiar, where there is one of the lu 



who has found mercy," i. t., the deceased, but ia however only applied by a Muhojnmadan to 
one of his own religion ; for any one else the word^' matswaffi ia laed. 

ll.qil.zMBlG001^IC 
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uneven ;• the Ganges flowa below it, and near it, up to the time of 
Alamgir, there lived in the forests a tribe (ivho went ooomQ naJced from 
head to foot, and used to spend their time in practising archery and 
sword exercise ; by which is meant, that up to that time many of the 
dwellers in the deserts and hills used to commit highway robbery, hut 
in the present time, rather for some years past, a city has been populated 
near it, in which many Hindoos and Muf^mans reside, and goods and 
chattels.accordingto their wants, are procurable there. The fort, although 
formerly even it was very elegant, still since the East India Company 
have taken it into their possession, now always remains in first-rate 
working order and well mounted ; near it is the shrine of Kasim Sulai- 
mani, which is a fine building, full of interest ; the houses in it are of 
stone and solid masonry, and many in number, each well built and well 
arranged after its lashion ; especially a mosque, situated in its centre, 
which is a very large, elegant, and strong building, and has the 
appearance of a stone in a ring. The forest in its neighbourhood is also 
very pleasant and green, and is a cure for palpitation of the heartf 



At a distance of eight kos te the south of Chunar, on the banks of 
the Ganges, is Mirzapur, and although its tewn is a small one, still it 
is very flourishing, and has very pretty environs ; the buildings in it 
are chiefly of solid masonry, but thev are most of them the houses of 
traders. The white sugarcane (grown) here is very celebrated, and 
although that of Hugli is very soft and sweet, still along with these 
good qualities it haa also the (fault of) being thick and coarse. 

Gurh Kaleujar is a stone fort, very inaccessible, and situated on a 
very, high hill ; no one is acquainted with its origin ; in it are many 
fountains, which keep {continually') playing, and the large tanks, full 
of pure water, give an elegance to the scene. The temple BhaironJ 
is at this place, and near it is a forest of thick trees, which, how- 
ever, are chiefly ebony ; people also cateh elephants and bring them 
from there. Near it also is an iron mine ; in certain places pieces of 
diamond are also obtained, and the inhabitants of that place are well 
oS. Jonpur is a large city ; the Ooomtee flows through it on its 
passage. Firoz Shah populated it in his reign after the name of his 
uncle, Fukhr-ood-deen Muhammad, Jonan ; in short, the above-named 
city is situated in the midst of ruflians and robbers, and the Faujdar 
{governor) of it is generally engaged in murder and bloodshed. Its 
climate, however, suits both residents and travellers; its arena is supe- 
rior to that of a flower garden ; the buildings .in it are generally of 



to underetand ; what is here meant is 
■est, it is BO feasant a " 

"X TtdJ uMiotber''D>me ot UabadeTl or SMtk. ' 
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solid masonry and stone; a few of tlie houses are thatclied, and although 
its prosperity is not as great as it was, ntill it is in affluent circum- 
fltances ; and a few of the flowers in the gardens, to which (alaa t) 
autumn has reached, are still worth the seeing, and display a pleasing 
sight to the spectator ; especially its Jami Mu^id, which is unequalled 
in its structure ; assuredly it is a reminder of those who were experi- 
enced in their work ; its building is altogether of stone, and there is no 
vOTtige of brickwork in it 

mSTICH. 



Sultsn Sheikh Ibraheem, Sharki, built it in the year 862 Uijra, 
and obtained a good name in the two worlds ; the date of its building 
is Muajid Jami-oosh-Sharak.* 

The bridge at this place is unequalled in the land of India ; its 
durability and stability are clearer than the sun ; hundreds of years 
have passed, but it appears as if it had been built to-day, or had only 
just been got ready. Munim Khan, Khankhanan, laid the foundation 
of it in tte reign of King Akbar, and the c ompleter of it was the 
learned slave of the deceased Nawab. The date oi its erection is 
this: — 

DISTICHES. 

Hnnim 'Khan, KhaokhuiBS, mightjr in power. 
Built thia bridge hj the favor of God ; 
Hie name itbb theTefoie caJlad Haoim, tor he wu 
Pitiful and merciful to His creaturea. 
Thou wilt find the road to iti date, if thon takeit 

Bod (tM) from Sir«t-ool-MuBtakheem (tht ttraight road, {. e., iht Sfvham- 
modannUgion), 

PBOSE. 

And truly this is its correct date, and the disposition of the 
writer hit the mark ; may God immerse the composer of it in the sea 
of absolution, and give him assistance and aid over the bridge of 
Siratf 

DISTICH. 

This ii B mark of hia generosity ; 
May God pteasrve it for ever. 



Or the Jnmi Muajid of Sharak, This ia the nativs way of compiitinK dates, each of 

tere Btanding- for a certain nuniber, and by adding those together you iret the date. e. a.— 

40, 1 60, J 8, di, J 3, al, mW, «70, a 1, ISO, .4 300 1-200, ilC 



miO, 1 60, iS, di, )3, a 1, mW, «70, a 1, IW, i* 3UU, r auu, *IOU=eoa; ana again 
bolow— lOO, r200, al, ti, n 1, 130, n U, (60, 1 WO, £ 100, y 10, n 40=081, deduct « 2, 
d 1=0, lesTea 976. 
. t " Sirat" is the bridge acroii the bottomlen pit, which MuaealmauB expect to cross 



o Panidiae. 
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There were many serais in it, but now there only remaio one, 
built of masonry, to the south of the bridge, and two built of earth, to 
the north side, and these too are some distance apart. The phulel* 
and uttar of that place are very sweet-scented ; accordingly they 
are sent to many cities by way of rarities, and on account of their 
sweet frt^ance, merchants take them to all quarters. 

In ^ort, nowhere is there produced oil of sugandrai and bela-f- 
equal to that of this place ; rose-water from shame would become 
water before it, and where it might be, there the scent of the uttar of 
borax would not be agreeable. 



In like manner aisothe uttarof jasmine (is ceZe6ro(ecZ), but there 
is a well known saying, " the jasmine of Barh and the bela of Jonpur ; " 
however.I have my doubts about this. The nobles of that place abo are 
generally sagacious, learned, and wise ; for instance, amongst the men 
of former times, how learned was Moolla Mahmood, who was the sage 
of his age, and in the present time for any one to be like him is 
unheard-of ; he wrote a book, called Shamsh-i-Bazgha, about physic so 
well, that all the books of the world put together do not come up to 
his eloquence and elegance of style, and no cure equals the goodness of 
his advice ; besides this, it is a collection of wise questions, and in the 
present time, is a book quite well worttj reading ; the learned and good 
men who dive into it find it full of interest, and the seekers of learn- 
ing obtain gain from it And in the latter times, there have been Moolvi 
Meer Askn, and Moolvis Abu-ool-Fazal and Abu-ool-Khair, each of 
which great men were assuredly unequalled in wisdom and excellence, 
and the glory of their age; from this it appears that the above-mentioned 
city is an abode of wisdom. In the present age, also, the high road of 
learning is somewhat pursued, and now also a few intelligent and clever 
men are seen. The collection of virtues, invisible and visible, Moolvi 
Boshan Ali, the ornament of the Muhammadan religion, and the light 
of the assembly of excellence, is still living amongst its inhabitants, and 
many seekers of knowledge obtain gain from bis bounty, and reach to 
the pitch of eloquence.{ To make the story short, the climate of 
the above-named province is very good, and there are various kinds of 
fruits produced there, especially grapes, which are very juicy, nice- 
tasted, sweet, large, and cheap, and flowers also fit to look at and smell, 
in great numbers at all seasons ; especially the mogra, which is very 



* " Fhulel" is a perfumed oil, prepnred from the essenee of Sowen. 
+ These are the namei o£ flowers. 

{ Tn the above lines the writer liS8 brought in these oomplimeDta merely for thp play < 
the word^ Aroiah and Mahtil, the title of this book. 
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large, big, and exceedingly sweet-scented ; one fiower of it is superior* 
{in scent) to a pot of uttar. 

Tliere is also a good deal of agriculture carried on here, but moth 
is little produced, and jawar and bajara atill less. Of cloths, jhuna 
and muhrgul are the best woven ; and of the rivers, the largest in this 

Srovince are the Ganges, Jumna, and Saiju. The length of it, from 
[i^hjholi Jonpur to me northern mountains, is one hundred and sixty 
kos ; and the breadth of it, from the Chaunsa, which is a tHbutaiy of 
the Ganges, to Ghatampur, one hundred and tbirfcy kos. The country 
of Bihar is to the east, Agra to the west, Awadh to the north, and 
Uandhgurh to the aonth. There are sixteen divisions in it — Illahabad, 
Ghazipur, Bajiarafi, Jonpur, Chunar, Ralinjar, Kara, Sianukpur, &c. ; 
and subject to them two hundred and forty-seven sub-divisions ; the 
revenue of it is seventy-six millions and sixty-one thousand dams. 

* litwnllr, " hu th« oaionftiMl trver." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE COUHTBT OF AWADH. 



In Hindee its Dame is Ajudhija, and it is the birth-place and 
seat of empire of Rajah Ram Chand ; for this reason the Hindoos 
regard it as a great place of woi^hip, for the king above-mentioned was 
of high descent and good race, and, besides this, was blessed with both 
worldly and spiritual wealth. He performed many wonderful and 
miraculouB deeds, and manifested many great acts ; for instance, ha 
built a bridge over the sea, and taking with him innumerable armies 
and bears, attacked Ceylon, and after having killed Rawan, rescued 
his wife from captivity, and many of his transactions with that family 
are written in the Ramayan ; in short, the above-named city is built 
in the midst of a province, one hundred and forty-eight kos long, and 
thirty-sLx broad, and if any one sifts the ashes in its environs, he finds 
gold. One kos beyond it, the Ghajrah joins Wie Saiju, and flows 
under the fort ; and near the city there are two very large tombs, each 
of which are not less than seven or eight yards in length ; the eommon 
people say they are the tombs of Kings Shesh and Ayub, and on this 
accomit, every Thursday great numbers of people go there and read 
their prayers. In the opinion of some, the tomb of Kabir Julaha is in 
Ratanpur ; the above-mentioned person lived in the time of King 
Lodi, and for a long time used to perform penance and worship in 
Banaras ; in the opimon of the fakirs, he was very orthodox and good ; 
moreover, his verses and many of his distiches are daily on the tongue 
of men of taste, and it is true that love and wisdom ooze from them. 
Faizabad, aliaa Bangalah, three kos to the west of Awadh, is a city 
lately founded, very extensive and vast, the soil of which is very good 
andmoist; the henna grown there is of a very deep, rich colour; stoneless 
grapes, miUberries, and, besides these, many other fniita, vegetables, and 
flowers, sweet-scented and fine-coloured, are produced in great numbers, 
especially the champa and tulip, but its melons are very bad and of a 
light colour, and their shape detestable. The reason of the foundation 
of the city was this, that in the reign of Muhammad Shah, Firdaus 
Aramgah, the government of the above-named province was transferred, 
and Nawab Burhan-ool-Mulk, SaadatKhan, Bahadur, obtained it. After 
his death his son-in-law Nawab Wuzeer-ool-Mamalik, Abu-ool-Mansoor 
Khan, Sufdar Jung, Bahadur, deceased, succeeded him, for he had no 
male child ; that great man laid tJie foundation of it, but after the 
manner of a cantonment. When Nawab Shaja-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, 
the son of Sufdar Jung, Bahadur, Wuzeer-ool-Mulk, obtained the admi- 
nistration of affairs, after the mutiny of Balcsar, his spirit approved of 
this place, and accordingly he built many palaces, elegant gardens, and 
fine houses on the banks of the river, and also erected a building with 
tiiree arches, very lofty and vast, near the fort and market-place ; 
moreover, he took up his abode there, and on this account many of his 
chie& and courtiers also built mansions to such an extent, that eveiy 
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one, small and great, erected houses according to their ahility, and 
thus a city was founded ; but most of them were tiled, and the houses 
built of masonry were few in number ; however, it was not the 
purpose of the builder to make it permanent ; moreover, to destroy it 
was his intention, but that he died in the year 1188, after the defeat 
of Nawab Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Nawab Hafiz-ool-Mulk, and his tomb 
is built there. On this, his swi, Nawab Asif-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, 
Wuzeer-i-ibn-i-Wuzeer, sat on the throne of government. He made 
Lukhnau his seat of government, as it was before ; besides, he built 
some fine handsome buildings and gardens there ; at last the popular 
tion of this one decreased to a great extent, and that of the' other 
increased largely; moreover, at the present time, the year 1220 
Hiira, and the fifty-eighth year of the reign of Nawab Saadat 
Ah EJian, Bahadur, Wuzeer-i-ibn-i-Wuzeer [may his reign last}, 
both cities are in that same condition. Bahraich is an old city on 
the banks of the Sarju, very large and full of interest ; there 
are many mango groves in its environs and suburbs, and a great 
number of flower-b&is in all directions. The tomb of Bajjab Salar and 
the shrine of Saiar Masaud, Ghazee, are there. They say that Kajjab 
Salar was the brother of Tughlak Shah, and there is some difference of 
opinion about the circumstances of Salar Masaud, Ghazee ; some say 
that he was of the Sayad tribe, but that he was closely connected 
with Sultan Mahmood, Ghaznavi, whilst the opinion of others is 
this, that he was a Pathan, but was martyred. In short, his temple 
is the place ctf pilgrimage of a whole world, and once a year people 
ewne in bodies of pilgrims from a long distance, some of whom 
are travellers and some merchants; but the lower classes issue 
forth from their villages, carrying red standards, and playing 
little drums, and come there ; in short, the first Sunday in the month 
Jaith is the day on which oblations are offered to him, and these 
people arrive there two or three days beforehand, and their belief 
is that that was the day of hia marriage ; moreover, that he had his 
wedding clothes on when he was killed ; for this reason, an oil man, an 
inhabitant of Rudautee, sends a bed and seat with some bridal clothes 
on them to his tomb, and, in their folly, they perform his marriage 
every year ; for years this custom has been handed down in his family — ■ 
in fact, it is prevalent to the present time ; verily, may God protect raff 
from the belief of these low-caste people, for it is not free from dis- 
grace ; and to all the trees which are round and in front of its dome, 
they tie ropes, and to these some fasten their hands, others their 
feet, and others their necks ; to sum up, they bring for offerings 
little lumps of sweetmeats of various kinds and sorts, and in their 
^oi-ance think that on this account they will obtain their wishes. 
Beokan has been from ages the copper mint of the chiefs ; the hili 
men bring from the northern hills gold, silver, copper, lead, borax, 
chuk,* kachur,f dry ginger, long pepper, baobarang,| salt, assofcetidii. 
wax, woollen cloth, hill ponies, hawks, falcons, royal hawks, 
tzc, and, besides these, many other thing.s, and sell them there; 

* A medidne made of boiled lemon juice and pomegi'onate, 
t This IB a krnd of dnis. 
X A Boi'b of nediciao. 
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on this Rccoant there is a crowd of people, aod a bustle of baying and 
Belling. Minakhar Misrak is a well known spot, (oid a great place of 
worship of the Hindoos. The Qoomtee flows below its fort, and near 
it there is a reservoir, which is called Barmahowarat Kundh, the water 
of which boils within it, and, besides this, eddies round with such force, 
that no man can dive into it ; moreover, if anything falls into it, it is 
immediately swallowed up ; with the Hindoos it is a great place of 
pilgrimage, and it is well known that all the Hindee books, which 
nave disappeared through the revolution of the heavens and vicissitudes 
of time, the devotees and saints, by the ingenuity of their characters 
and sharpness of their understanding, nave gone to its banks, 
and have there re-written and corrected them, and every one of them 
has been embellished from their researches. Close to it there is the 
fountain-head of a small river, which flows into the Qoomtee; it is one 
yard broad, and four fingers in depth ; when the Brahmins and readers 
of the Yedas read their charms on its banks, and, at the time of worship, 
throw rice, &c., into it, in whatever quantity it be, still no tnu;e of it is 
again found. Lukhnau is a very large city on the banks of tiie Qoom- 
tee, and in former times was the seat of government, but ihe deceased 
Nawab Shuja-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, after the mutiny of Baksar, 
bestowed this dignity on Faizahad ; moreover, he took bis departure 
firom this perishable house in that city ; then Nawab Asif-ood-Daulah, 
deceased, also favored it, and made it his capital ; thereby its prosper- 
ity greatly increased, and at last reached a very great pitch, and now 
also, agreeably to the custom thus established, it is the seat of govern- 
ment, but as it is built on uneven ground, there are many ups and 
downs in it. 



In s^rt, in the above-mentioned city are several serais, and many 
katras, ^las, and muhallsB, all well inhabited.* The muhalla 
in which the temple of Sheikh Maina is situated, they call Maina 
Nagri ; on Thursdays many people go there for prayers, and most of 
the common people perform their devotions by offering a sweetmeat 
(made from, molasaes). 

Outside of the city to the east, near Lakhpera, is the sepulchre of 
f Peer Jaleel, but the platform of his tomb is only the height of a man, 
and is wanting in el^ftnee ; on this account no one goes near it, but 
people say their prayers at a distance. Every Friday many sight-see- 
ing youths go there, for the purpose of walking about, while fools and 
common people merely go from custom, and offer up mash, kijri, and 
bitter _ oil,-f- Pardon my impertinence, in spite of all their works 
and miracles, see what good taste these two great men had, that after 
death they accepted such offerings, and behold what sort of things 

■ Tho DameB of differeot diririonB of a oity. 

+ "Mmb" ia a kind of vetoh, or kidney beftn. "Kijri" ia a dish modn of rir.a an^ 
lautilei, boiled together. " Bittor oil" ii the common sort of oi^ made ffom 
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their sonls approved of. To the north of the city, on the banks of the 
Qoomtee, is the mound of Shah Peer Muhammad ; formerly it was aA 
abode of learning ; many wiae and intelligent men used to go there to 
read and study, and used to spend their time well ; it ia said that the 
above-named Sheikh had a mine of wisdom, besides the dignity of 
holiness — in short, that he was both a good and wise man. In 
his life-time that tomb was his home, and after hia death it 
became his burial place ; on it there is situated a very grand 
and large musjid; its dome is very high and lofty, and its minarets 
are seen by travellers from the north and west, at a distance of 
three or four kos from the other side of the Goomtee ; its pillars glitter 
in that same way to this day ; near it, to the east, is the Panj Muballa ; 
from general custom, however, the n in it has been dropped, and ch 
anbstituted for the j, and most people now call it the Pach Muhalla. 
The above-named building was the hall ofaudienceof Nawab Abu-ool- 
Makaram Khan ; this great man belonged to the Sheikhs of Lukhnau, 
but was a nobleman. The reason of tJie naming of this place was this, 
that in former days two-storied houses were called two muhallas, and 
three-storied, three muhallas ; perhaps this was a five-storied one, and 
therefore was called Pach (Jive) Uuhalla. To make the story short, 
when Nawab Burhan-ool-Mulk, Saadut Khan, deceased, with his &mily 
lived in this city, he used to rent that house for five hundred rupees ; 
moreover, the rent-roll signed by the deceased Nawab is with the 
ofispring of that man to the present day ; but he paid rent for a few days 
only, and then did not give any village or land in lieu ; in short, up to 
the reiga of Nawab Wuzeer-ool-Mulk, Safdar Jung, Abu-ooI-Mansur 
Khan, Bahadur, deceased, its foundation remained exactly as it was. 
When Nawab Wuzeer-i-Azam, Shuja-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, deceased, 
mounted the throne of government, then he took the dwellings of these 
Sheikhs also, and joined them with that house ; he moreover built, in 
addition, one or two summer houses, and in place of these dwellings 
which he had taken, gave a village or two as a jageer to the owners, 
but after a few days they were also confiscated to the government ; 
these Sheikhs, however, did not bear the relationship of affinity 
to the Nawab Abu-ool-Makaram Khan, deceased, but were merely 
fellow-countrymen. Then, when Nawab Wuzeer-i-ibn-i-Wuzeer, 
Asif-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, deceased's turn came, he built the above 
house in quite a new style, and made its plan entirely different ; 
in fact, he pulled down many of the dwellings of the people which 
were in its neighbourhood and vicinity, together with the Sheikh's 
gate, and in their place built houses of a new plan of good design, 
and elegant; amongst these buildings are the Sangi Barah Dari 
and Baoliwala Makan. Besides these, he built many other houses 
and gardens each of them incomparable in its way, and in out- 
line, adornment, and cleanness better than the surface of a picture ; 
especially the Daulat Khana (or royal palace), which is the best 
of buildings, and for this reason, was generally the place of ab<^e of 
that deceased one. The date of its building is " Daulat Khana-i-Ali," 
or the great palace, i. «., 1207.* The result of the composer is 
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according to his wish. But the beat of buildings is the Im)u» 
Bara, and certainly thwe ia no edifice so elegant and lasting iis 
this, and in no hiMise is there a portico of such grandeur aa thert- 



Its lower kpsii ii higher tfaan the orb of fae&ven ; 
illie ladder ol fuicy cannot reach to it. 



Its musjid is seen in all the city, and ita buildings are very elegant ; 
-each tower of it in extent ia equal to a jami musjid, and in height 
eciual to the baations of the firmament. 



Now, since the death of thelateNawab Asif-ood-Daulah, Bahadur, 
Nawab Yameen-ood-Daulah, Nazim-ooI-Mulk, Saadut Ali Khan, Baha- 
dur, Wuzeer-i-ibn-i-Wuzeer, reigns on the throne of government, and, 
by the favor of God, has obtained his hereditary country. In like 
manner, he also has turned his attention to buildings ; moreover, he has 
erected several grand and elegant houses, as also a very spacioua park ; 
he has given twofold splendour to all the gardens that formerly existed. 
especJaUy the Wuzeer Bagh aiid Musa Bagh, in which he has built 
some such very fine and elegant English houses, that the spring never 
departs from it, and the autumn never comes there. 



In it there fa a taliiman-like a'ate ; 

If uay one gMs there, he can go nowhere else afterworda. 



Certainly, each building is fit to be praised and worthy of eulogy, 
but the best built edifice is the house, bearing a flag of Huzrat Abba.'; 
[may peace be on him] ; Nawab Rafi-ool-Makan, in the year 1217, from 
the p\mty of hia belief, built it entirely new with much elegance, and 
spent thousands of rupees on its construction. The date of its building 
is obtained from this verse of the poet Mirza KatQ : — 

HEMISTICH. 
"The foundation of the new device ii propitiouH." 

PROSK 
May God protect the wealth of its founder, and increase His good 
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favour towards liim.* To the west below it, on the banks of the 
river, IB the Imam Bars ofMirzaAbu Talib Khan, the foundation of 
which is aotecedeiLt to that of all the Imam Baraa of the city ; about 
sixty yeara have passed since it was built, at which time the government 
was in the hands of Nawah Safdar Jung, Bahadur, deceased. Aft«r 
him, in the reign of Nawab Wuzeer-ool-Mamalik, Shuja-ood-Daulah, 
Bahadur, Bakir Khan built an Imam Bara near tbe jeweller's quarter, 
and obtained gain in the two worlds. The deceased Khan was a 
Moghul, bom in a foreign counby, and was the great man of his time ; 
there were several hundred Moghuls and other troopers in hia cavalry 
regimente. At the present time Agha Futteb Ali, his direct heir, is a 
life prisoner ; from his tongue I have heard that about forty-one or 
forty-five years have passed since it was built; God knows the i-eal 
state of afiairs. And near the Chauk, or market-place, to the south is 
the European quarter ; the reason of calling it thus is, that in tbe reign 
of King Akbar, a French merchant took up his abode in that house, 
and as this had happened without the permission of His Miyesty, it 
was not pleasing to His Highness's servants, who at last ejected him ; 
^terwards, in the reign of Aurangzeb, agreeably to the commands of the 
king, tbe above-mentioned house was given to the sons of Mulla Kutab- 
ood-deen, the martyr ; accordingly it la the abode of his descendants to 
the present day. But the reason their salary was stopped was only the 
fault of their destiny, otherwise to the present day they would obtain a 
thousand kindnesses from the Nawab's goveromert, {for) travellers even 
get a good deal from it, whereas these really have greater claims, for 
the &therB and ancestors of tiiis royal family were faithful and loyal ; 
when the disposition of His Majesty happened to be turned towards 
them a little, of what account was this sm^ (salary) that they should 
not obtain favours beyond what are generally obtained, and thus 
become independent for the whole of their life-time t hut every action 
is dependent on time. 

DISTICH. 

tJutil the appointed time for evetj bniineis comes to pui, 
Tbe frienddup of every friend is of no ftvail. 



To sum up, the above-mentioned house is an old college, and many 
learned scholars have died there ; moreover, to the present time also, 
the high road of knowledge and instruction ia traversed ; accordingly, 
besides the students of that city, many people come for instruction from 
the suburbs and environs, and obtain excellence from them. Truly in 
that city there is a greater searching after science and knowledge than 
in any other town, for the wisest of all partiesf are found there; but 
of the Suni sect, the most excellent is tne Moulyie Uubeen Sahib, and 
in tbe class of the Imams, who are they that will obtain salvation ; the 
unequalled of his time is Moulvie Sayad Uildar Ali [may the Almighty 
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God protect him]; the profouad knowledge of that great man is 
manifest from his writiDgs, and his eloquence is apparent irom his 
works ; hundreds of people by his means have been kept from folly, 
and have reached the goal of salvation ; he bestowed much advance- 
ment on the religion of the Imams, and established the Friday and 
public prayers in India. Nowhere else are there wise men like 
those of that city, either Persian scholars or Arabic. The cause of this 
is, that after the destruction of Dilli, many poor nobles and princes' 
sons came irom India in the reigns of Nawabs Safdar Jung and Shuja- 
ood-Daulah, and took up their permanent abode in that city ; which, 
therefore, from the dialect of these people, became a second Dilli, and 
its inhabitants also, on account of continiial intercourse with them, and 
imitation oi their speech, began to pronounce words correctly, and 
carried it to such a degree, that they whose natures were harmonious 
became poets ; m spite of this, however, many differences remained in 
their way of pronouncing words, but very little in their idioms, so that 
only the clever could tell words as pronounced by them, and their 
intellect alone could comprehend their phrases. There are idol temples 
both within and without the city, but to the west of the Shoe Gate 
is the old idol temple of the Goddess Kali ,• Every Monday the 
Hindoos collect there and worship her, hut after the Holee, for several 
days there is a grand illumination eveiy night. To the south, outside 
the city, is the Pagan temple of Bhawanie,"t" There also,' once a 
week, the Hindoos go to worship and offer up sweetmeats, &c.; but on 
the eighth day of the Holee, there is a large fair ; all the Hindoos of the 
city — moreover, theMussalman sightseers, and women also of that class 
— go in thousands, and show off their charms to their lovers, and up 
to the evening time, round and in front of that temple a crowd 
remains collected ; moreover, all the gardens also which are near it 
remain full of peopla In short, there is not another fair held in this 
city equal to it ; its name is Athwan.J Suraj Kundh is a 
lake about four ko3 to the south-west of the city ; there also every 
year, at the end of the rains, Hindoos [men and women] go in 
thousands to bathe ; moreover, people ii'om some distance also come 
there ; besides this, thousands of Mussalman sightseers, decorated and 
adorned, are seen in every direction, and the prostitutes also of the 
whole city are beheld in all quarters, highly decked out and looking 
very fascinating ; in short, up to evening time a crowd and throng of 
people remain collected there. Balagram is a lai^ city, most of the 
people of which are able, wise, and intellectual. In the above-named 
city is a well, and if any one, for forty days in succession, should 
drink its water, then he would begin to sing well ; besides this, many 

food men have died there ; moreover, Sayud Jaleel-ool-Kadar, Abd-ool- 
eel of Balagram, was a great poet, and was well acquainted with 
Arabic and Persian ; he died in the time of Farukh Siyar, and was 
moreover appointed intelligencer of Sindh to His Majesty. After that 
venerable man, Meer Ghulam Ali Azad also was unequalled by his 
contemporaries in wisdom, eloquence, learning, and goodness ; verily 
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he was so eloquent and well read in Arabic poetry, that none of the 
wise men of India could say a word before him ; his odes are proof of 
this, and in his praise the tongues of the most eloquent Arabic linguists 
have become ashamed. He was born in the year 1114 Hijra, and died in 
the year 1202. To make the story short, the climate of the above-men- 
tioned province is exceedingly good, and various kinds of grain are 
produced there, especially the istamali and ghanwaa sorts of rice, 
which are exceedingly nice-tasted, white, clean, and sweet-scented. 
In several of the sub-divisions of this province, the fields are 
sown about three months before most of the districts of India., and in 
cei'tain places the rivers begin to swell in the month Jaith, and many 
tracts of ground (in consequence) He under water; but as the water 
rises, so does the rice swell out and increase. If a torrent of rain 
should fall before the ear appears, then the ears of that field do not 
produce any rice. In its foreste, wild bufialoes and tigers are very 
plentiful, especially in the direction of Goruckpur and Bharaich ; 
besides them, deer, hogdeer, and other wild animals are seen in great 
numbers. Although there are many rivers in this province, still there 
are only three large ones, the Ghagra, Sarju, and the Dasni Its length, 
from the Goruckpur district to Kinnauj, is one hundred and thirty kos ; 
and its breadth, from the northern mountains to Saddahar, which is an 
appendage of Allahabad, one hundred and fifteen kos. To the east 
of it is Bihar, to the north the mountain, to the south Manukpur, 
and to the west Einnauj ; there are five districts — Awadh, Bharaich, 
Ehairabad, Lukhnau, and Goruckpur ; and dependent to them one 
hundred and ninety-seven sub-divisions ; its revenue is sixty mUliuus 
five hundred and forty thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



ABOUT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTEY OF BIHAH. 

The seat of government of it is Azeema,bad, ali<m Patna, which hag 
very nice environs, and a good climate, and is on the banks of the 
Ganges ; at this place, they also call that river the eighteen stream 
river. This city is very great in length, but small in breadth ; in former 
times the houses were generally only tiled, but now many of them 
are built of masonry also, for the population and splendour of the above- 
named city have greatly increased under the British Gevemment ; on 
this account, Bakipur, which is three koa beyond the city to the west, 
and Dinapur, which is again three kos beyond it, have both become 
flourishing towns ; most of the houses, dwelling-places, and gardens of 
the gentlemen there are built with much elegance and symmetiy; in 
short, from the city to Bakipur, and from there to Dinapur, iB one 
continuous row of houses, and there is no empty space. The city wall 
is built of earth, except the intrenchment on the river side, which is of 
brick. The fort there exists only in name ; truly it is 'a large brick 
building, but has become old now, and there are not many houses in it. 
Near it, to the west, there is a musjid and a college, which are very large 
and well constructed ; and although the buCding has become old, still it 
has no equal in the above-named city, although there are a great number 
of old and new mosques ; it is said that Nawab Saif Khan, deceased, 
laid the foundation of it, and Nawab Haibat Jung completed it. At 
present it is in the possession of the granddaughters of Nawab Seraj- 
ood-Daulah. Before the eaatera gate, at a little distance from it, is the 
garden of Jafar Khan, and at a distance of one kos from the west 
gate the shrine of ShaJi Arzan. Its environs are very pleasing, and 
each house is well populated ; every Thursday the people of that city 
collect there in great numbers, and all the whores and prostitutes of the 
city go there, and up to evening time, or rather up to some time of the 
night, dancing is kept up. Before the rule of the East India Company 

{people used to congregate there in great numbers, but they do notcol- 
ect in such crowds now ; although at the present time even, a tolerable 
throng is brought together, for there is no one to prevent or obstruct 
them, and those who wish to go, go, and those who do not, stop away. 
To the south of that shrine is an Imam Bara on the banks of a tank, 
in which all the Taziyas* of the city are buried on the tenth day 
of the Muharram ; its courtyard is very large and clean ; and its air 
most pleasing and delicate, especially in the rainy season, when if any 
one goes there, he enjoys much pleasure. 



* TsxifM are repreBentationa of the tombs of Hussnn ajid Huaaein, the two sons ot Ali, 
vba both Buffered mar^rnlom. These Tan; u are carried about during the Muharrain, and on tbe 
A»hwar», or tenth day, are taken down to aome river, and thrown in it. The tenth day ia a great 
holiday, both for Hindoos and liussalmans, and often endi in ajrami betwoen them. Eauh oasto 
or quarter of a town, and efery Uuhamuuidaii (not a Suni), of standing, baa ita^ or his, Taziya. 
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If an; ons wishes to open bia atraitened he&rt. 
Let biiD go and view ita coloiin a little. 



Grain of various kinds is also produced plentifully, and tliera 
generally is abundance. The milk is very thick and creamy ; the 
curded milk also is exceedingly nice-taafced and good, and is to be 
obtained plentifully. Vegetables of all kinds abound and are cheap, but 
some of the moist truits are exceedingly good, especially the pomegran^ 
ate, which is very nice-tasted and lai^e ; its seeds, too, are large and 
very juicy, and tdthough they are not aa good as those of Cabul, still 
they are better than the pomegranates of most of the countries of 
India; in fact, in size and quality they are not at all inferior to those of 
Jalalabad. Cloths of different kinds, of good texture, are woven' in 
this province, especially the muslin of Sheikhpura, which is celebrated; 
but hookahs and certain glass vessels are made in no place better than 
at Azeemabad. The imrat bela and kajla species of parrots are bred 
in great quantities, and if any one gets one of thran and teaches it, then 
it learns to speak, and talks very quickly and well. Thirty kos from 
the above-named city to the south, on the skirt of the mountains, is 
Gaya, which is a great place of worship of the Hindoos, who come 
there from a distance, and perform charitarble and good deeds, for the 
souls of their ancestors, especially in the cold weather fast of forty days, 
when the sun comes into Sagittarius, at which time thousands of people, 
men and women, collect at that spot from far and near, and having 
read their charms and offered up their oblations with purity for the 
souls of the dead, regard this action as the cause of salvation to them^, 
and esteem it as the best of worship on their own part. Nearit there 
is a marble quarry, where they make many valuables and ornaments of 
the above-mentioned stone, and shew the beauty of their workmanship. 
The best paper also is made in Arwal and Bihar. The district of Mun- 
geer. — It appears from the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh that in the reign of 
Alamgir, or before, there was a stone wall, which extended from the 
Ganges to the hills, and this was the fixed boundarj' of the province of 
Bihar, but year by year, up to the present time, which is the forty- 
eighth year of the reign of Shah Alum, it has fallen away, and now no 
trace of it is to be seen or hoard of God knows whether it existed or 
not. On the banks of the river, however, there is a fort built of 
masonry, which still exists, but its buildings are falling down in several 
places ; the English have erected bungalows and some pukka houses 
inside of it. Below the mountain Jharkand, there is a place of wor- 
ship, Baijnath, which they call the abode of Mahadeo, and there is a 
peepul tree there, the beginning of the growth of which is known to no 
one : should any one in its neighbourhood want money for necessary 
expenses, he foregoes his food and drink, and comes and sits down under 
it, and petitions Mahadeo ; after two or three days a note, written by 
an invisible pen in the Hindee character, comes and &lls near him, and 
thus he gets as many rupees as were in his fate ; and the name of the 
payer, aa also that of his fatbefj grandfather, wife, and son, together 
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with his country and district, although it may be five hundred kos 
distant, are ascertained from it ; he then takes this to his chief, who, 
according to its contents, writes and gives him a piece of paper, which is 
what they call a Baijnath cheque. The asker for money then takes 
this, and goes to that person, who immediately makes over the sum 
mentioned to the bearer of that paper ; moreover, the composer of the 
£huIassat-ool-Hind writes, that a Brahmin who lived there brought 
him also a piece of paper (bilE) drawn on his name, and he, considering 
it good luck, paid the sum mentioned. The most wonderful thing 
is, that in that temple there is a cave, and the chief of the atten- 
dants, once a year on the Sheobarat day, goes into that cave, and 
brings away some dust, and gives a httle of it to each of the 
attendants, and according to the power of that man's fate, that dust 
becomes gold. Tirhut from old is the seat of learning of the Hindee 
langua^ ; its climate is exceedingly fine ; the curdled milk of this 
place is rich, very nice-tasted, and excessively good ; moreover, the 
composer of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh writes uiat it does not turn 
bad for a whole year -, it is probable that this is an exaggeration, for 
it is contrary to understanding or tradition; they say of the milk in 
like manner, that if a cowherd mixes water with it, then from the 
invisible world a misfortune will befall him. The butfaloes of that 
city also are so large and powerful, that tigers cannot hunt them ; 
besides this, in the rains, deer, elk, and tigers, collecting in great num- 
bers, come into the town, and the inhabitants of it enjoy pleasure from 
their sport. In the fine soil of the district of Champaran, if any one 
scatters vetches, then crops spring up without any toil In its forests 
many peepul trees grow. Ruhtas is a fort on a high mountain, difficult 
of access, and fourteen miles in circumference ; there are many fields in 
it, and many fountains too play with much force there ; if in any place 
in it you dig four yards, then water comes out WaterMls are many in 
number, and in the rains there are somewhat over two hundred tanks. 
In short, in this province the heat is very great, and the cold weather 
temperate, and there is no occasion for wearing warm clothes for more 
than two months ; the rains formerly used to last forstx months,and now 
even they are somewhat more orless than five; the land of this country 
remains green all the year on account of the great number of rivers, 
the wind never blows with violence, the dust never flies, and the crops 
are as one would wish them to he, especially the rice, which in this 
country is very fine and choice : but a grain, called ICiaari,* is 
produced in much abundance ; it is very cheap, bad tasted, and like 
the pea, and the poor, common, or humble people only eat it, although 
it is the cause of several diseases. Although there are several rivers 
in this country, still the Ganges, Soane, and Qandak are the largest 
But the Soane comes from the southern mountains, and joins the 
Ganges near Muneer ; it is said that the Narbadda and it issue from 
the same spring ; and the Gandak comes from the north and (joiTia the 
Oangea) near Hajipur. The Karm Naea issues from a mountain in 
the south, and flows into it at the ferry of Channas ; the Funpun comes 

* " Kiuri" is a kind of puUe, which is cousldDied yery unwholosooie, as it produoes 
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from the south, and pasaing by the city of Kinnauj, flows into the 
Gangea near Azeemabad. 

In short, there are aeventy-two rivers of thia kind on which boats 
ply, and small ones innumerable, which join the Ganges before it 
reaches the above city. Most Hindoos, when crossing the original 
Karara Nasa, take this precaution, that not a drop of water shall touch 
their body ; what mention then of washing in it ? But the composer 
of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh writes that if any one drinks water at 
that place, where the Qandak joins the Ganges, then a wen comes out 
on his throat, and gradually becomes equal (in size) to a cocoanut. 
The composer of the Sair-ool-Mutakheerin writea thus, that " this 
quality belongs to the climate of Hajipur ; many of its inhabitants 
are subject to this disease, and goitres are the ornament of their 
throats ;" but it is really the contrary ; perhaps this might have been 
the case some forty or Mty years ago, but it is not so now ; certainly 
there are some persons who have them on their throats, but where 
is this not the case ? And the water of the above-mentioned river 
has been drunk along with that of the Ganges, and also alone, by 
thousands of men, and is being drunk now also, but nobody's tturoat 
swells even ; what mention then of goitres 1 But the old Gandak 
flows below MuzafFarpur, and this is a well known effect of its 
water ; moreover, they exaggerate to such a degree as to aay that, if 
an animal or bird drinks its water, it gets this disease in its throat ; 
accordingly most of the men and animals of U uzaJ&rpur are subject to 
this complaint And the report, that in a certain land wens are found 
on the throats of some birds and crows, must refer to this (country). 
Saligram is a stone in the neighbourhood of Hajipur, of a black 
colour, small in size, round and shiny, and in Persian is called Sang-i- 
mibak {ttmchstone) ; the writer of the Khulaasat-oot-Tawarikb states 
that it is found in the neighbourhood of the above-named city at a 
distance of forty kos. The Hindoos regard it as a divine manifestation, 
and worship it ; moreover, this is the faith of Brahmins, that whatever 
idol can be broken is not fit to be worshipped, but this stone is. To 
make the story short, the length ofthis province, reckoning from Teliya 
Gurhi to Ruhtas, is one hundred and twenty kos, and the breadth of 
it, from Tirhut to the northern mountains, one hundred and ten koa ; 
to the east of it is Bengal, to the west Allahabad, to the north Awadh, 
and to the south a large mountain. There are eight divisions — Hf^ipur, 
Mungeer, Champaran, Sarun, Tirbut, Patna, and Bihar ; and subject to 
them two hundred and forty sub-divisions ; the revenue of it is two 
hundred and eighty _millions seven hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dams. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

JehANQEEB Naqour, otherwise Dhakka, is a large and very pros- 
perous city, with nice environs ; all goods of every country are to be 
obtained there at all times ; people of every caste and country live there 
in thousands. Its original name was Bang, and the word al was added 
to it. This was the ruaaon of it, that in the Bengalee langu^e they call 
a large embankment al, and they build these round gardens and fields, 
&c., for keeping the water out. Moreover, in former times the 
zamindars of this country, who lived at the foot of the mountains 
where the ground is low, tise to build embankments ten hands high 
And eight hands broad, and laid the foundations of their houses in them, 
and made their fields in tbe same way ; on this account the common 
people hei-e have called the nameofitBangai The heat of this country 
some forty or fifty years ago was temperate, and the cold very little. 
The rains commenced in Jaith {May — JuTie), and lasted for six months, 
but now in certain parts the heat is somewhat greater ; moreover, last 
year it was so great, that a whole world sufiered torture, in fact many 
■animals and men died from the heat; the cold aJso was so slight, that 
althotigh men slept with only a coverlet of a seer's weight of wool over 
them at night, still they did not get numbed. In short, from the lirst 
watch of the day up to the time that only two or three gharls remained, 
one had no need of a quilt, and from the second watch to mid -day, a 
thin cloth was enough. But in this season the fog generally fiills like 
a mist, rather sometimes the heavens become a mass of smoke, and 
the sun does not appear in sight for a watch or watch-and-a-half ; the 
rains also last for something less than five months; they commence 
about the beginning of Jaith and end about the first of Katik ; in spite 
of this, if in any year r^in Mia in the commencement of Jaith, or the 
end of Katik, it matters not ; for does not the rain fall sometimes out 
of season even in the weatem countries ? Rice is produced in great 
quantities in this land, and there are so many kinds of it, that it one 
^ould take a grain of each sort, then a bag would be filled. And 
there is this curiosity about it, that it is produced three times a year in 
one field, and according as the water increases, so it flourishes, but then 
care must be taken that its ear is not drowned under the water. Now 
and then, when the agriculturists have measured it, they have found 
it {the stalk) somewhat more than fifty or seventy-five hands in length. 
The inhabitants of this country are not rebellioua to their rulers, and 
themselves bring the yearly taxes to the treasury by eight monthly 
instalments. In this province, most of the dwellings are thatched ; many 
of them are very nice, strong, lasting, and well-built ; moreover, in the 
erection of some of the houses, four and five thousand rupees are spent ; 
but in place of walls they have tatties,* for the kachcha walls 



" Tattin" ore BDreeua made of driod grttsa. 
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of this country do not stand, and where are bricks to be obtained by 
the poor ? In fact, even men of wealth, as a rule, do not build them 
of brick, on account of their stinginess; and their vessels too are mostly 
made of clay, very few of brass. Their towns here are generally built in 
the midst of trees, that is to say, they make their houses in such a place, 
that there are trees all around them, and God forbid that one house 
fihould catch fire, for in that case the whole village would be burned ; 
besides, none of them know their houses except by the means of those 
trees. The Boriya* alao of this country in smoothness is ahnost 
equal to silk, and in cleanness is somewhat better than Mahmudi 
Chandni -jf rather, in the hot weather a carpet of it would appear 
like dust before this, and this also is much cooler than it. They very 
properly call it Seetal Pati {Uie coul viat), and certainly its name 
answers to its quality. The principal food of the people of this country 
is fish, boiled nee, bitter oil, curded milk, rod pepper, vegetables, and 
greens ; moreover, if they get hold of a fish of the time of the prophet 
Jonah, they eat it, and if uieir hands should fall on any leaf wiiich 
could be called a vegetable, it is not possible that they should 
withdraw their hand from it ; they eat a good deal of salt also, but in 
certain parts of this country it is scarce ; bread made of wheat, barley, or 
gi-ain, however good it may be, they will not touch, and goats' meat, 
fowls, and ghee are not pleasing to their taste ; rather, the composer 
of the Riya^-oo3-Salateen writes that their digestion does not approve 
of tbese things.and should they eat them, then they commence belching ; 
but I have not seen this myself, nor have I associated with any pure 
Bengalee ; perhaps this may be their custom, hut it is not the habit of 
all of them. 

The dress of the people in general, whether rich or poor, is merely 
enough to hide their privities, for the men fasten a white cloth, which 
they call a dhotie, underneath their navel, and this hangs down to 
their knees ; they tie a ragged old turban round their heads, giving it 
two or three twists, and all the top of their head remains bare. But 
any of the people of India, or of any other country [who come and 
take up their aoode here, and two or three generations pass away], or 
those Bengalees who have frequent intercourse with the people of 
India, and those whose occupation and trade is service, wear a half coat 
also ; still in their own houses they generally satisfy themselves after 
the way described above. But when the composer of the iChulassat- 
oot-Tawarikh states that the men and women do not wear any clothes, 
but remain naked, his meaning is this, that what people would really 
call clothing themselves, that they do not do ; and this that he nar- 
rates, that all the out-door work is done entirely by women, the parti- 
ciilars of this matter are not at all established ; it might have been so 
in his time. But the clothes of the women also geuerally are some- 
thing of the same nature, for they also are satisfied with one cloth, the 
name of which is sari ;! they put it on thus : first they tie it a 
little above their navel, and let it hang down to their calves, and the 
rest of it they allow to fall down in front and round their backs and 

• " Boriya" is the celebrated CftloatU mutting. 

t Thia is a celebrated kind of white cloth. 

J So culled from ita being in one place. • 
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necks ; their heads generally remain uncovered, their feet r 
also bare, and they do not wear shoes. The people here generally 
travel in boats, especially in the rains; for in this country various 
kinds of crafts, small and great, are to be obtained in great numbers at 
the ghats -, and when a traveller wishes, be can come on board, and go 
comfortably to whatever city he desires. In the hot and cold seasons, 
they generally use bill lock -carts, ghaiTies, chaupals, and sometimes even 
palitis, and travel on whichever of these they please. But good horses 
are not obtainable, except at a high price ; elephants, however, are to be 
had in great numbers ; and pearls, jewels, cornelian, and jasper are not 
to be found at all in this land, but come from other countries. Fruits 
of all kinds and sorts, except grapes and melons, are produced here, 
especially mangos, pine-apples, and plantains, each of which are so good 
that there is not the like of them in India. But the rose-apple is one 
of the fmits of the country, and although it is sweet, still it is not nice ; 
however, till it has been digested, when one belches the smell of roses 
comes from it. Flowers of all kinds also are produced, but the keora 
is most plentiful, and also the madholata ; in fact, this kind is peculiar 
to this country ; and in certain places ginger and black pepper are 
also produced ; and pan too of various kinds is very plentiful ; silk also is 
most abundant ; in fact, silk cloths of various kinds are made here so 
well, that the like of them are seldom seen elsewhere ; moreover, this 
is true, that the white cloth also of kinds, whether fine or coarse, i9 
made of such fine texture in some of the cities of this country, that those 
who see it imagine that they are looking at running water, and the 
wearer's body enjoys comfort from it ; certainly the skill of weaving it, 
and the particulars of manufacturing it, are not to be obtained by the 
finest weavers of other countries, although they may spend awholelife 
in perplexity ; what mention then of their making it 1 For this reason, 
the chiefs of this country generally send various kinds and sorts of 
cloths as presents to their equals, and merchants very often take them 
to different countries (to sell) at a profit to themselves; moreover, the 
latter custom is prevalent to the present day, but by reason of the 
changes of time, there has been somewhat of a falling off in the former, 
and ftie check turbans that used to be sent by the Nazim every year 
to the king, that (ciistom) has altogether been dispensed with since the 
time of Muhammad Shah ; rather, they have kept back their poll tax, 
and some other fancy has seated itself in their head, and they have 
altogether forgotten the path of good breeding, and having become 
intoxicated with the wine of pride and haughtiness, have entirely 
withdrawn from the way of good manners ; hut they suffer greatly from 
the effects of its drink, and their life is afflicted with a hundred different 
afBictions in consequence. Lakhnoti is an old city, the particulars 
of which are as follows : — On the confines of Bengal there is a city by 
name Kuch ; a certain person once set out from its ne^hbourhood,and at 
last having conquered the provinces of Bihar and Bengal, came back 
and populated that city, and made it hia capital; moreover, for two 
thousand years the above-named city remained the seat of govemmenft 
of the province of Ben^l ; after it, Tanda became the capital, then 
Jahangeemaggur, and after that Murshidabad ; in &ct, to the present 
time ^so, the residence of the ruler of this province is in that same city, 
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To make the story short, when King Humayun honoured La.khnoti 
■with his presence, he saw that its climate was good, and called the 
name of it Janiiatabad (the city of paradise). In the present day that 
place has become ao devastated, that thousands of animals and wild 
beasia make it their home, and the traces of the door of the fort, and 
a few remains of the golden musjid, alone are to be seen. 



In that place, where there were thousands of gnrdena, 
There now there h not the trace of a single flower : 
Where there used to be the thrones of kings, 
There now there is not even the bedding of a beggar. 



To the east of the city is a jheel (a shallow lake or morass) called 
Chhatabatha ; the embankment of it remains to the present day, but 
when the foundation of its prosperity was strong, then in the rains the 
water never by anj' means used to enter that city ; in the present day 
it becomes one sheet of water, and boats ply with ease on ib. At a 
distance of one koa from the city there was an old building, and in it 
was a very stinking bath, called Piyaz Bari (the onion batf^ ; whoever 
drank its water became subject to various kinds of diseases and died. It 
ia said that before the reign of Akbar, they used to confine criminals 
in it, that they might drink its water and die quickly ; the above king 
forbad this deed, and stopped this custom. Mursbidabad is an old city 
on the banks of the Bhagirati, and was populated in the reign of Aur- 
angzeb ; but before that, a merchant, b}' name Makhsus Khan, had 
built a serai at that place on both aides of the river, and had called the 
name of it Makhsusabad, and there were a great many shops in it 
When Muhammad Alamgir bestowed on Jafar Khan Naseri the inde- 

Eendent rule of Bengal and Urissa, he called him Murshid Kali Khan ; 
e then populated a city there, and calling the name of it Murshidabad, 
moreover made it hia capital ; and at.the present time also, in the year 
1220 of the Hijra, and (under) the government of the Company [long 
may their shadow continue], the residence of tlieir ruler is at that place; 
its length is somewhat more than Jour koa. The Cbewali Botedar and 
Sari* of this country are celebrated, and the gardens and buildings 
also, on the whole, are good, but not worth writing about, except the 
Motee Jheel and the Gauri of Bengal ; hut they have become ruined 
and destroyed, and their name only remains on the tongue ; yes! one 
building, the private palace of Nawab Siraj-ood-Daulah, is standing to 
the present day. And the language of the people of this city is correct 
with regard to that of the inhabitants of other countries ; the reason 
of this is that they pass much of their time with those born in 
India, for after the destruction of Shabjahanabad, and before the 
rule of the East India Company, many of them came there, and 
took up their abode in it. The above-named city is 



These are two tindfi of_o!oth. 
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certainly not wanting in detail, but is situated below the level of 
the river ; and if its banlcs, or the embank ments of the jheel of 
Akbarpur, should break in the rains [which God forbid], then the whole 
city would be drowned ; accordingly in the end of the year 1216, from 
the excess of water, when the bank broke towards Bhagwan-gola, every 
quarter of the city was submerged to such a degi-ee, that in the new 
palace of the deceased Nawab Muzaffar Khan, the water reached 
somewhat above the knees ; so also in other houses. In like manner, 
thoy say that a deluge or water of the like nature oocurred once in the 
reigu of Nawab Mahnbut Jung ; may the True Protector now guard this 
city, and give to the embankments the stability of mountains. The 
harbours of Hooghly and Satgam are about half a kos apart ; the city 
and town of Satgam was very lai^e and full of buildings, and the ruler 
used to live there ; when this place became depopulated from the flood 
ofthesea, then the city ofHooghlyrose to great splendour,and the chief 
of this province made it his royal abode, and cared not in the least for 
the rulers of Bengal. Jafar Khan requested from the king the gover- 
norship of the above-named harbour, and bringing it under his govern- 
ment, commenced taking care of the merchants and traders of all coun- 
tries, and did not take one dam more than the proper duties, in short, 
let off some of that even ; accordingly many traders of Europe, China, 
Iran, Turan, Arabia, and Peraia began to resort to it ; moreover, many 
masters of ships also fixed their residence there ; on this account, the 
prosperity of the above-named city began to increase exceedingly. 
Although generally there were various kinds of merchants, still the 
Moghuls enjoyed the greatest confidence, and would not allow the 
people of Europe to lay the foundations of forts and bastions, but 

Eermitted them to build houses. When the chief officer treated them 
ardly, and began exacting more than he should, the above-named city 
became depopulated, and from the care and protection and light duties 
of the English, Calcutta became more flourishing; in short, it became 
the seat of government The city of Calcutta in former times was a 
village, and the reason of its designation was this, that there is a god- 
dess by name Kali here, and in thfe Bengalee language they call a master 
Katta, and for this reason it wascalled Kalikatta ; afterwards gradually, 
from the changes of dialect, the i was dropped and Calcutta remained. 
But the cause of its becoming populous, and of the houses of the Eng- 
lish and the storehouses they have constructed having been-built, was 
this, that up to the reign of the Nawab Jafar Khan, the storehouse of 
the East Indiai Company was at Hooghly, close to Gholghat and near to 
Moghulpur, when suddenly at evening time one day, the earth began to 
sink ; at that time the English gentlemen were eating their dinners ; 
the chief men, stumbling and falling, escaped at length with much toil 
and labour, but the whole and entire portion of theirgoods and chattels, 
together with a great number of animals, were submerged in the water 
along with that house; moreover, some men also were killed. On 
this Mr. Chamock bought the Banarsi garden, and cut down the 
trees and began to build a godown, and his intention was to 
have built two or three-storied houses ; when the walls had been 
built, they began to lay the roof with beams ; on this the chiefe 
and nobles of that place, especially the Moghuls, who were the leading 
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merchants, said to the Faujdar* Meer ^asir, " When these strangers'}' 
shall live in . these lofty houses, then the female part of our 
family will be unveiled ; in short our honour will he entirely gone ;" tlio 
Faujdar sent a petition to this effect to the above-mentioned Nawab, and 
afterwards despatched them all to (relate tJieir grievance). Immediately 
on their arrival, they made their complaint to the king; Jafav Khan at 
once sent a very strict command, forbidding them to build; the Faujdar, 
instantly on reading it, carried it into effect, and gave an order that no 
bricklayer, mason, or carpenter should go thei-e, and that the building 
should remain unfinished. The distinguished gentleman was mu(£ 
annoyed at this circumstance, and, in short, determined to fight, but his 
army was small, and he had only one ship ; besides this, he remembered 
the Moghuls were many, and the Faujdarconnteiianced them; he, there- 
fore, regarded the idea as unprofitable, and gave it up, and weighed 
anchor ; and having set fire to the buildings on shore with a burning 
glass, took his departure ; and although the Faujdar tried hard to 
stop him, still it was of no avail, and the ship arrived on the ocean, and 
from there set sail for the south. In those days Aurangzeb was down 
in those parts, and his enemies had cut off his supplies from all sides, and 
there was a great famine in the royal army. The chief of the godown 
in the Kamatak having loaded much gi-ain on ships, conveyed it to the 
army, and having performed good service. Mid become the mark of the 
royal favors and Kmdnesses, reached the very extreme of his desire and 
ambition. The king was so pleased with him, and in fact with the 
wholcEnglishrace,thathebestov.i.i' on them edicts and orders exempting 
them from duty, and permitting' tdui.i to build their godowns. On this 
Mr. Chamock took the king's order and commands, and again came 
from the south to Bengal, and sent a representative with an offering 
and present to the ruler. He at last having obtained an 
order to build a godown, laid its foundations, and turning his- 
attention to the prosperity of the city, began to transact 
business in a very good style. That godown also is standing to- 
the present day, and is called the old fort. To be brief, the above- 
named city is very large and spacious, and is laid out on the banks 
of the Bhagirati with great regularity. Its populousness is worth 
going to see, and its buildings are superior to those of China 
and Ispahan ; the style of its architecture is new, and the plan of each 
dwelling different. The houses are built in rows, of masonry and 
lime, and the roads aie all exceedingly fine and level j its area is a 
cause of envy to that of the garden of Paradise, and its air is a 
subject of jealousy to the morning zephyrs ; emeralds would eat poison 
at its greenness, and from its redness the liver of coral would becom& 
blood ; in addition to this, from morning to evening there is a collection- 
of lovely faced ones, and a market-like crowd of beauties. 



" Faujdar is the magiatwita or chief officer of police ot a city. 

+ Na Mahram is a person trio is not penuitted to cntpi the fomiile flrarlmente, !ii3Bce a 
stranger, 
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And if for • little while they ahonld see this doTmitoiT, 

Then the fftiriea would Ibstb fairyland : 

How then hava niortalB the power to oaat their eyes on it ? 

For the liver of lightniuK beoomeB water here. 

O, nnwarj one ! do not throw away your life gratuitonsly, 

But reflect a little before looking at this place. 



In eveiy qoarter of the town there is a talisman-like state, and 
«t the sight of every street the picture gallery of Maoi would he 
astonished ; the house oi each pedlar is full of vaiious things of every 
country, and in the rfiop (rf every banker heaps of silver and gold 
are piled up ; everywhere in the market there is merriment, and its 
stores of glass-ware are the envy (tf tJie glass palace* 

DISTICHES. 

The maihet is open, the ateeeta are broad. 

And aa plain aa a p^a of a ruled book. 

On both sides of the road live arttaana and ahop-beopers, 

Who appear like a atring of pearla. 

On the one aide are iewellen, on the other cloth rendora; 

On the one aide are oanken, on the other goldamitha. 

And yon »ee ailver and gold raining down. 

Like noaegaf a of NareiaBua placed on traya. 

Oold brooule, ulver laoe, and atriped olotha glitter like iigfatnit^. 

Whatever goods of any place in the whole world yon may require, 

ThoH things are all to be obtained at one ahop. 

PBOSE. 

Verily, its prosperity is double that of most cities, and its town is 
larger than the generality of towns ; for like as there is a market on 
hoUi sides of the road on dry land, so also from the numbers of ships 
and boats a city is populated on the water ; but this is Hie reascm of the 
increase of its prosperity, that every governor has turned his attention 
to its buildings, and spent laJchs of rupees on that work irom the royal 
treasu^ ; especially the Viceroy and GovemM'-General, Lord Marquis 
Wallesley, who has expended immense sums on it ; besides this, he 
baa greatly improved the structure of the city ; he, moreover, has buitt 
a very handsome mansion, which has increased the ^lendour of the 
city beyond bounds ; to what can one compare it t There is not an 
equal to it in all the world ; and to which could you call it the second, for 
tiiere is no building of the like structure ; this is indeed true, ^at Uke 
as the grandeur of the government of its builders is distinct in itself, 
BO also IS the splendour (^ the structure of that house quite different 
£rom all others. 



It la luminona and dear to anoh a degree, that from it eontiandlf 

The light of the cleameaa of the moon rematna abaahed ; 

It i> carved and otnaniented in aach a way, that, in the roatter of beantfi 



I That of Luckuow, which is the most celebrated in Indiaj is, I think, hwe refeittd to. 
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The picture ^Uei^ of Ohina would Mk qnaitioiu of it ; 
And anoh la ita height, that if Uj, the son of tJk, 

Should cMt hia gUnoa on it, be vonld take hU pngrie (off ki$ head), and 
hold it before it.* 



However mu<^ you praise tbat house, it is proper, and hovevw 
mvuih you may commend that city, it is right ; certainly in India, 
nowhere is th«re now another city bo full of buildings, and nowhere elaa 
either the same throng of traders and merchants ; for a long time ii 
has hsen the emporium of the East India Company, and from old has 
been the plefuaure-honse of the English rulers, and in the present timfl 
waalthy persons of various professions and aj^isans, perfect in skill, 
live here in great numbers, and goods and curiosities of all sorts and 
kinds are obtainable; in like manner there is a brisk traffiCi-f* 
and every pedlar is huipy and contented. But coloured dotfas greatly 
Ima their rolour, especuUly those of a red tinge, which do not last ab 
all : things with syrup in them, such as sliarbat, leaven, and confeo 
tionery, go bad very quickly, and dry medicines, moreover, often 
spoil Xbe cause of it is the ssltnesa, dampness, and moisture of the 
soil ; accordingly, the ground of the houses always remains damp, 
indeed two or t^ee yards of the walls also, and the loww stories are not 
habitable ; if they did not build two or three-storied houses, then the 
inhabitants here would not enjoy any comfort at all. They gensrally 
drink tank or rain water ; the wells also are all very brackish, and the 
w&ter of the running rivers even, on account of its propinquity to the 
sea, is very heavy, especially at the time of the flood tide [zha meanii^ 
of this (word!) is, that the river Sows backwards, and ebb tide is the - 
pontrary of this] ; in short, at that time to imbibe the water of the river 
is poison to the drinker, rather, it is the edge of a two-edged sword ; 
Clod grant that no one may drink it, for how could he live t Accord- 
ingly, the drink of the people is confined to the water of the tanks, and 
for this reason mimy of them are built in that place, some of which are 
distinguished by particaUur names, as, for instance, Laldiggi, Chaurangi, 
isc ; besides, t^e flood and ebb tides, for three days in iae middle of 
the month, and for one at the end, the water once during the day and 
night (da^y) comes up like a high wall, and flows towuxls the ocean 
with great violence and force ; ships also axe shaken &om the dashing 
of its waves ; of what account then would a boat be 1 If, at that time, 
it be in deep water, then it may perhaps escape, but should it he 
fostened close to the shore,it would be tiirowu on the dry land and broken 
to |»eces from its violence ; for this reason, the sailors, on the above- 
mentioned days, &sten the big and small boats with very heavy anchors 
at a distance &om the shore. In the Bengali language, a wave of this 
kind is called Hamma -,| in the rains, nowever, it does not come 



• ti India if > _, 

BalmuwoD or irf aapplioation, and it is not conaiderod right to refuse a regties . 

maniMr ; and O], or Og, Kiog of Baghan, ia oonsidered to have beea ver; pjigh^ in power, yet 

he sveD is said to own himself interior. 

+ literally, " the thread of buying and selling is well in motion." 

t CaUed bs Engliahmen " tho Bore." 
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with that force and violence. Tho climate of this place also is 
altogether good in comparison with former times, and ia not at all bad ; 
especially in the cold weather, when it always remains temperate. 
What place is there in which men do not suffer this much pain 
and affliction, and what city is there where there is not sickness i 
But piles, itching, or ringworm, and weakness of. digestion are very 
-prevalent in the east, and seldom experienced in the west ; nose 
-dkease, pain in the chest, elephantiasis, and goitre are peculiar to this 
-coontry ; there you never see them unless sometimes a person gets them 
as a rare case. In the Armenian quarter, there is a large bazar, and 
in the middle of the China bazar is the Armenian church, which is 
very lofty and large, and more celebrated than all the churches ; Agah 
■Nazar, the Armenian chief, built it in the year 1724' A. D. Although 
there are many English, Portuguese, and other Christian churches in 
this city, still this is the most renowned, and its clock greatly to be 
depended on. There are many muajidahere also, but not worth writ- 
ing about. Ramzani,the tailor, however, built a pukka musjid, square 
with nine arches, in Suthalhati ; truly, building it was beyond his means; 
and it ia better than all the musjids in this place. In like manner, there 
are many Imam Baras, for, I suppose, there has been no sircar, jemadar, 
thansaman, or nazir, &c.,* who has not built one near bis house; 
but, as a rule, they are very small, and only two or three hands hi^h, 
and their platforms about the same length and breadth ; however, a few 
ehobdars, jemadars.'f or native mistresses of certain gentlemen, 
have built them with an enclosure, and out-houses adjoining them, and 
spent much money on their construction ; still what do such people 
know of the manner of building and tho forms of- mourning t* On 
the seventh day of the Muhurram, all the people here, who keep taziyas, 
taking banners and standards in their hands, with much lamentation 
and weeping, carry them to the place of deposit, and then return from 
there in the same manner to their houses ; on the road, on account of 
the numbers of persons, one gets very little elbow room, and people's 
shoulders^rub against one another. From the afternoon up till night, 
this state remains, and in every street and lane there is mourning; and 
the people of this country have called it " the afternoon mourning; "on 
that day the women and men of this place take with them some fowl 
curry and bread, or pulao, to all the Imam Baras, great and small, and 
with these they offer their oblations and prayers to their saints ;§ 
in short, fowls are slain in such numbers on that day, that if you 

* I am afrtdd tba writer, from bin own choico of words in the preseot inatanae, does not 
bolioYO maoli in tho honcaty of tho iiativo of IndEa ; tho Eirear ia a Bengali tarm applied to the 
Buperintendent of ahouBO, the jeinadar is tho hoad scirant in a family, tRo khansnniiin, tho bond of 
tho culinary dopartmoDt, and tbe nazir, the auperiatendont of amfigistrate's ol!iee, or noj oiMt 
public work. The worda aro vorj nalreJy aolectad to show thaso people must get nico littlo 
pickinga to bo able to' indnlge in norks of this hind. 

+ Every civilian, or political officer of position, has a, chobdar or jemadar, if not both. . 
This passage is a hint for offioera high in authority, and more particularly the highost in tho lana, 
not to believo too impllcitiy in their jemadara and ehobdars. Thoir post ia worth sight to twelve 
nipotss ft month, but few would resign it for live hundred mpoes in a lump aum. 

t Taiiyadar is a person who keopa tho mourning for Huaaun and Huaaein during tho 

5 Fatihat is properly the first chapter of the Kuran, which people, praying for the souls 
oftlio dead, oontinuftily ropoat, aad hence it couos to mean prayers, or oblation ollerc] "P '* * 
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search in tho city, you will not find one feather even, but you will see a 
pool of their blood flowing in every street or lane. Besides this, cotn- 
mon and low people on that day go to the Imam Baras, and assume very 
wonderful disguises ; as, for example, if any one in any Imam Bara 
ahould have nmde a vow, that if his wish should be accomplished that 
year, then he would sit there and place a fire-place on his head, and cook 
rice with milk in it, then he cooks it ; and if any one has promised to 
put a lock on himself, on obtaining his desire he puts a lock on his 
mouth, although both his cheeks may be pierced with holes ; for they 
put a thin plate of iron on each side of their mouth, and in the centre 
a fine spit ; its appearance is something like the curb of a horsa To be 
brief, these stupid people put this on their mouths, and wander about in 
the neighbourhood of the dome of the Imam Bara ; and if after going 
three times round, the lock opens and drops off, then they know that 
their offering has been highly acceptable,but if it should notfall off till 
the seventh circumambulation, then only tolerably so. And those who 
cook milk and rice on their heads assume such a disguise, that people 
think they are cold; they cover themselves also with something or other, 
although it may be in the hot season ; in short, the common people, 
beholding this their state, and seeing the lock fall off of its own accord, 
regard it as a miracle and maik of approbation. Still more wonderful is 
this, that along with this folly, their belief is, that if they perform these 
deeds in any Imam Bara except the one in which they made their vow, 
then the milk and rice will not be cooked, nor wiU the lock unfasten 
itself Moreover, if any wise man should wish to prevent these fools 
doing these improper acts, how would it be possible ? and even from the 
command of Imam himself, it would be difficult to hinder their doing 
these deeds. 

HEMISTICH. 
Every one is mad about his own affairs. 



On the tenth day of the festival I have not seen any custom peculiar 
to this country, otherwise I should have written it. Sumo of the forms 
of worship also of the Hindoos here are quite distinct ; moreover, in the 
worship of Doorga,* the worship of Kali, and the Katik worship, 
in their houses, they make large gods of grease resembling each of them, 
and put them on the gi-ound ; on the fixed day they carry them off 
with much pomp and grandeur, music and singing, and throw them 
into the river ; the common people hero call this Bhasan. In short, 
the worship of Doorga is performed with much show, and by great 
numbers, and on her offerings the people waste a gre^t deal of money ; 
the name of it is Nauratr, the beginning of it is the first of the 
light half of the month Kuwar, and the end of it is on the 
tenth ; but they worship from the seventh up to the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, by doing Thapna, that is to say, they fill a new 
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pitdier with water, and remain in devotion before it, and oo the 
tenth day peifonn Boaaijan, tiiat is to say, Uirow Doorga into the 
water. On the above-mentioned days, especially from the siicth to the 
tenth, nuMBt of the Hindoos and Bengateee hold merry meetings acoord- 
ing to their ability and means, and although most of them are miserly, 
still in thismatterthey waste a great deal of money; moreover, the great 
and wealthy entertain even Mussalmans, in fact, the English also. To 
be brief, people and chiefe of most sects go to their merry meetings, and 
enjoy a certain pleasure. They have carpets of all colours spread in 
every room, and very elegant and clean ones laid out under their 
Shamiyaoas ;* ^ss chanddiers, shades, and candlestiekfi give a good 
light in every place ; boxes for holding pan and uttar, made of gold, and 
silver, are placed in order, and thousands of traya are filled with flowers, 
necklaces, and nosegays ; the performers consist of ten or twenty bu'ds, 
^nd dancing boys and girls, wearing very nice clothes round their 
necks (bodiea). 



There la one inoflMant glitter of gold brocade laoe. 

And Along with it, the tiahling or clinking of the irrisUeta and onldeta. 

Where hu the Bight the power to look at it 1 

Yfhj diaotd not &e heuta ot ktven beoome datperatelf enamoarod If 



On the sur&ce of the carpets on two sides, English, Portuguese, 
and Armenian ladies, and half-castes, wearing very elegant clothes, 
seated on their chairs, give splendour to the scene, and in every quarter 
there is a market of beauty. 

DISTICHES. 

If Joseph alio were to ootne into that merry meeting. 

Then, for one glance, he would mU hia heart ; 

And auob is the glittering colour of every fair one, 

That Todra'a oouib evan ia astonished at it ; 

Each one ia proud of her beanty. 

And they are a calamity, and affliction, and sorrow ; 

H a fairy oould come into that eTBDiag gathering. 

She wotud never again go to fairyland ; 

Then of what power is an inaignificaot mortal 1 

Hot oonld hia senaea remain in their proper state there 1 

FBOSE. 

This ia indeed true, that the merry meeting of Ga«h race, and Uie 
splendour of their beautiful ones, are of a distinct type,and the &8ciiiatioii 
^ the lovdy ones of each caste is different. 



or idain, anflonJlriK to paapla's means, ^a chief and leading men only sit onder the osDopr 
U«df. 

t UtonJlfi " bs reduoed to meaL" 
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HEMISTICH. 

EmIi flower htm ■ diff«rant oolonr and ihmU. 



To make the story Bhort, every night untO morning there is a 
scene of dancing and music, and a titron^ of sightseers remain collect- 
ed ; but on tlie tenth, &om the aflemoon till evening, an interesting scene 
is to be beheld, and a crowd of men and women remain assembled idong 
the banks of the river. Besides this, tiiere are many other &irs in their 
season, bat not of the same splendour and detail; on this account I 
have not given a description of them, and have not seen any real use 
in writing about them. At a little distance &om the city on the south 
is the fortress of Fort William ; the foundation of it was laid after 
tile victory of Plassy in the time of Colonel Clive, but it appears as if it 
had been hnilt to-day, and had jtut been made; along with this, 
all the goods and utensils, which are required for a fort or its 
inhabitants, are always kept ready ; rather, day by day, there is 
an increase and augmentation in this matter. What mention can 
I make of its construction t Its bnilding is quite unique, and the plan 
of iia stmcture new ; it is like no fort in this country ; its four walls 
from outside appear like embankment*, and within ue very lof^. 
Who can find its great treasnres,* and who .can possibly describe 
its safety tuid symmetiy } Assuredly it ntles proudly over a woild ;f- 
tiie si^t of it increases the astonidmient, and wandering about in it 
deprives oae of understanding. 



\rhere b there a fort like It on tUa earth 1 
I have not eeen another reeembling It. 
Would It be vwderfol U the great Oreator 
Sbonld call it an impregnable atronghdd t 



To the west of the fort, on the other side of the river, close to tiie 
shore at a little more than a garden's distance, is the garden of the East 
India Company pong may they reign], which is very beautiful, but not 
enclosed ; for it is so large and open, that the compound of the under- 
standing cannot take it in ; how then could any one build an enclosing 
Willi round it 1 and the extent of it is so beyond bounds, that the bird of 
fency even cannot go outside of it ; then how conld a mortal get out of 
it? This is indeed true, that like as it« rulers are better in adminis- 
tration and government than t^e chiefe of the world,so is this in elegance 
and detail better than the gardens of the onivetse ; and like as they have 
great dimity on the earth, so also have all Its trees ; assuredly each 
Sower-b^ of it is like a garden of rosea, and its design somewhat 
better than the plan of Qie garden of Paradise ; the ground in it ia 

* ()iM}gftw wuUn ta«Murflof JaaiAld, whloh wu dng !d the reign ^of InliTam, uid 
dittributad unoDgat tlia poor ; it also Imi^s* mi; tstj ptti wealUu 

t Uterany, " b«ftn a taUnmui-Uke rule." 
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altoijcther smooth nnd level, and the red footpaths in it very showy - 
and iirrmml its gicen beds there are hundreds of kinds and sorts of 
trees, whose leaves are like the green of emeralds. 

DISTICHES. 

Each Ihorn of that garden is like ft rose, 
And all the grass of its flower-bada la lilio Bpikpiiaril ; 
Tl(i» can the heart help bning expftaded in it ! 
The air iu it at irays remains tempeTate ; 
Jts flowers in ool'iiir are brighter than jewela, 
, And vrhoover soph tlwin, his heart ia immeJiiittly faacinatcd. ; 
And he wlm lias bi^nrd the notes of the birds of that placo. 
Would novur wiah for tha sound of music. 

PROSE. 

Thero are thousands at fruit and tlitwer trees ; moniover, many of 
such a iiature that no one lias heard tiieir names even, and others of 
aaeh a kind, that most |)uo[de have not seen them ; as, for example, tho 
clove, nutmeg, cinnamon, cubebs, and camphor, of which there are many 
trees in it ; moreover, the nutmeg tree has now and then been seen in 
iiower thera Its leaves are something like those of the jitmun (the 
Indian damson), but the jhumka is a dower which is peculiar to that 
country, and its foliage most resembles it (i. e., tite nutmeg). The leaves 
of the clove are somewhat like it, but those of the cinnamon resemble 
the ber, and tho foliage of the camphor is somewhat like that of the 
peach. There are many lakes in it also, and great numbers of canals 
and innumerable watercourses near the river; moreover, at the time 
of the flood tide, when it comes with great force, the water runs into 
the lakes bj- means of them, and, at ebb tide, flows out There are three 
or four houses in it also, but oil the banks of the river theie is an 
English mansion, very elegant, full of detail, and most beautifully 
built ; the construction of it is superior to that of tho best buildings ; 
besides this, it is fit for every season, its air is pleasing to every disposi- 
tion, and its inhabitants generally enjoy pleasure. 



A mnn, even if left there alone, i*o»ld not feel diatros! 

His niind would never become aad ; 

For in it there is e. talisnian-liko state ; 

Then how could a mortal leave it and go olBowhoro ? 



In the midst of four footpaths there is the tomb of General Keith ; 
its enclosure is an octagon, and in its dome there are eight pillars and 
four doors also ; inside of it there is a pillar of marble, about three or 
four hands long, but most beautifully carved, which glitters like glass : 
above it is a picture of the gentleman who is buried in that tomb, and 
near it also a very pleasing likeness of a woman ; it ia as a kind of 
warning, that this pillar of state who once ruled here, to-day lies under 
it, while each limb of his body has mixed with the earth ; so one day 
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the state uf that pillar also will become altered, and a change come over 
the plan of that dome. 



Therefore remove your hmnd from the building of m&naiooa, 

And in a imall degree bnild a manBiou of futurity ; 

For thii will lut for a few daya, but that for ever. 

Fur the Babe of the former, do not lose a house like the Utter. 



To make the story short, this garden is always flourishing and 
verdant ; the cause of which outwardly is this, that besides the 
superintendent and workioen, a hundred gardeners are always kept 
as servants, who night and day fix their thoughts on taking care 
of the trees, and the river also is Veiy near ; but really it is from 
the good care of its masters, for a hundred gardeners could not 
water the trees of one quarter of it even, and the propinquity 
of the river often is hurtful to fields and gardens ; then is 
not the good supervision of a ruler a wonderful thing. Chandan- 
naggur, atios Fransdanga, isasmallcity at a distance of twelve kos from 
Ca^utta, and the godowna of the French are at this place ; all transac- 
tions there used to be conducted by them, and the English did not 
interfere with them at alL But there has been a quarrel and dispute 
going on for some years, and on this account the English have taken it 
from them, and now it is entirely under them, Chauchara is near 
Hugly, to Hie south at a distance of one kos ; it used formerly always 
to be under the control and dominion of the Dutch, "but some years ago 
the English took possession of it, and the cause of this was their agreeing 
wiUi the French. Sbeva Rampur is also a small town, on the banks of 
the above-mentioned river, about six kos from Calcutta, on the opposite 
shore. The river flows right between it and Achanak, and it belongs to 
Denmark ; the English have nothing to say to it, and the godowna of 
tiiat nation are standing there to this day. Achanak is dependent to 
OtlcQtta ; for this reaaon Lord Wellesley has built a handsome houso 
and spatnouB garden there, whose court is like the area of a park, and 
the aar of whidi in all seasons is like the spring breezes ; there are 
many animals in it of which there are not the hke in the world, and 
many birds also of wonderful beauty, on seeing which men would 
become transfixed like a (picture on a) wall, and the power of God 
would come to tbeir minds ; even infidels would say, without being able 
to control themselves, " The power of God is superior to that of all 
creators ;" and heretics also without hesitation would cry out, " Praised 
be Qod ; He is Lord of the two worlds." From there to Calcutta, he 
has also made a road so straight and level, that the word crooked could 
in no way be applied to it ;* besides this, he has caused shady trees 
to be plimted on both sides of the road, which make it a gaiden of 
roses, and give repose to travellers in hundreds of ways. 



" Crooked hu not rcmiUntd c 
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The ftir nf % f-*"}^" tlwaya blow! over it, 
Aud iti are* is like that of a gaidea. 



Silhet. — Ita city i3 in the hills ; the targets moQufactiired there 
from the skin of the wild buffalo are celebrated ; assuredly they 
are very good and well made, and in no city of India are any 
constructed equal to them. The fruite of that country are generally 
well flavoured, and the best of the best of them is the Kaula, 
an account of which haa been written before ; beades 'tliis, China 
root is obtained in great quantities. There are many aloe trees 
in the hills, which at the - end of tiie rains they cat down and 
strew in the open ; after some days those that appear good they 
keep, and the bad they throw away. Bang Pur, or the horse pasa— 
Silk is obtained there in great quantities ; also a fruit which in bulk 
is about the size of four kernels, in taste like the pomegranate, and 
has three seeds in it ; its name is latkan, and it is peculiar to this 
country. ITiey bring piebald ponies from the hills, which they sell 
there, and the buyers re-aell at a profit in other countries. Bugla is on 
the sea coast ;■ there is a fort there also, on the four sides of miich are 
innumerable t^ick trees, and the spring and ebb tides come there in 
the same way as thoy do at Calcutta ; but in the twenty-ninth year of 
tho reign of Akbar, when about a watch of the day remained, one day 
a wonderful flood rose ; all the city was submerged, and the king of it 
got into a boat and fled ; in short, the violence of the inundation 
continued, and the agitation of tiie waves of tiie river did not abate 
for five hours ; along with this the lightning flashed, the clouds 
thundered, the rain poured, and in the end, two hundred thousand 
living animals, beasts and men, were drowned in that wave of 
destruction. 

In the Kbulaasat^ot-Tawarikb it is written 4^at from the begin- 
ning of the new moon till the fourteenth of the month, the waves of the 
river there rose every day like mountains, and from the fifteenth 
gradually abated ; but this does not appear to have been the case from 
the history of Bengal. Close to it is Kamrap, which they also call 
£anwBTru ; the women there are very beauiafiu, and are unequalled in 
the art of magic ; they tell stories of their wonderful enchantments and 
tricks, which are beyond the grasp of the understanding, one of which 
is that in an instant they can make whatever wise man they wish, 
mad ; rather, on whomever they set their designs, in a second they can 
turn him into an animal. The vegetables of that place are also very 
wonderful and curious ; accordingly after plucking the flowers, the 
Bcent'of them remains as usual for some months ; the mango trees, 
like grapes, are trained along boards, and thus flower and bear fruit ; 
and tliere is this most wonderful thing about them, that if you cut 
the tree, a sweet juice begins to drop from it to such a degree, that 
the thirst of the thirsty will bo allayed- From the Riyaz-oos- 
i^lateen it appears that in former times it was the seat of government 
of the Rajahs of Ku<:b Bihar. The clothing of the men and women 
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tere coDsiats of only a loDgi,* and their accent tallies witli that of 
the inhabitaDts of Kuch Bibar. Near it is tbe country of Assam, which 
is very vast, and through the middle irf which a river, the Brahma- 
putra, flows friHU west to east. The climate near its ^ore is good both 
for its inhabitants and for travellere ; but remote from it, it is good 
for the residents, but death to strangers. The rains last eight months, 
and the cold weather (ov four, hut even then the rains do not leave off. 
Most of the flowers and &uits c^ India and Bengal are obtainable 
there, but beades them, many otljers are produced peculiar to that 
eountiy; rice is cultivated in very great quantities ; salt is scarce ; and 
wheat, baiiey, and masur are not sown at all, although the ground is 
fit for them ; and whatever is sown, that spring up; The cocks of 
that country are great fighters ; of their own accord they will confront 
an adversary of four times their strength, and fight with him to such 
a degree, that their brains are often smashed to pieces, still even they 
will not leave off fighting ; they may be killed, but will not retire from 
before their foe. The elephuits in the forests there are generally 
handsome and large ; deer, barah-singas,f nilgaes^ and rams are- 
vety abundant ; in the aand of the river gold is found, but not good ; 
.moreover, it is sold at eight rupees the tola. The most wonderful thing 
IB this, that the king of that place lives in a very loft}' house, and 
never puts his foot to the ground ; in fact, should he do so, he would 
lose his kingship ; the stupid belief of the kings of that country is, that 
tiieir fathers and grandfathers used to live in heaven, and some time or 
other, having made a ladder of gold, descended below, but did not put 
their foot to the ground ; for this reason, they call the kings of that 
country Sai^ee ; Sarg is a Hindee word, the meaning of which is 
heaven. To make ^e story short, when the king of that country dies, 
some of the men and women bury his servants and attendants alive, 
and, along with them, a great heap of bis goods and chattels, and also a 
lot of wearing apparel and victi^Is, in a haie under the ground, and 
having %hted a great number of lights of ghee (clarified butter), place 
(hem over that spot To the south-east is Arakhang, which is a very 
large country. The harbour of Chatgam is very near it ; elephants- 
abound there in great numbers to such a degree, that even brown ele- 
phants are to be had there ; but horses are unprocurable ; camels and 
asses are very dear ; cows and bufialoes are not reared at all, but there 
is an animal somewhat like them, of a piebald colour, which gives milk. 
The religion and creed of the people oi that country is quite distinct 
and separate from that of the Hindoos and Mussalmaus, and except their 
mother, they take every woman to wife ; moreover, a brother is not 
averse to a sister ; be^des this, their custom is that the wives of sol- 
diers shall present themselves at the durbars befwe the cbiefe to pay 
their respects, and their husbands remain seated at home. The cunous 
thing is that the men and women there are black, and have little or no 
beams, but they perform service and obedience to their chiefe and lords 
wi^ purity of heart, and are greatly afraid of them ; their {chief a} 
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title is Wali, Near Arakhang is Pegu. The army of that country 
consists only of elephants and foot ; in its confines are mines of metals 
and jewels, and this is the reason why the inhabitants of Pegu and 
Arakhang and the Maghs bear hatred and spite to each other. To 
sum up, ^e province of Bengal is veiy large and highly populous ; 
the largest of its rivers are the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The length 
of the province from Chatgam to Teliya Ourhi, east to west, is four 
hundred kos ; and the breadth of it, from the northern hilly regions to 
Afadarun, two hundred kos ; to the east of it is the sea, to the west 
Sihar, and to the north and south are mountains ; but it is stated in 
the Riyaz'oos-Salateeu that the sea is to the south, and the mouutains 
to the east and north ; dependent to it are sixty-seven divisions, and 
subservient to them eleven hundred and nine districts ; the 
revenue of it in former days was four hundred and sixty-one million, 
nine hundred thousand dams ; but the writer of the Biyaz-oos-Salateen 
puts it down at twenty-eight divisions and eighty-seven districts, and 
the revenue of it, as in former times, five hundred and eight million, 
four hundred and fifty-nine thousand, three hundred and nineteen 
dams, which is somettm]g more or less than thirteen million, nine hoU'* 
dred snd onetbousaod, four hundred and eighty-two sikka rupees, fif- 
teen annas. The standing army is twenty-three thousand, three hun- 
dred and thirty horse, eighty-one thousand, one hundred and fifly- 
eight foot, four thousand two hundred artillery, and four hundred 
boats. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE COUHTRY OF 0BIS8A. 

FoRMEBLT there were tweoty-nine forts, bailt of masoniy, in this 
country, two or three of vhich stiU remain ; the climate is also good and 
healthy, bat the rains last for eight months, the cold for three, and the 
heat for one ; there are many flowers also in their respective seasons, 
especially the jaamine, which is very delicate and sweet-scented, and 
the keora, which flowers in the woods. Various kinds of pan are also 
produced, and there are many rice fields ; the food of the people of that 
countiy is generally boiled rice, fish, and e^ plant, bnt they cook at 
night, and eat in the morning. Besides this, they take a steel pen in 
their hands and write letters and books on leaves of the toddy tree, 
and veiy seldom use Po.per and ink. In one of its villages there 
are many eunuchs, ano for this reason it is called the eunuch villfwe. 
The cloths of that country are not bad, and the current coin is we 
cowrie. To the south on the sea coast is Pursotampur, and King 
Indrasain kid the foundation of a temple to Juggumatb there ; this was 
more than four thousand years ago ; near it is another temple also, 
which they attribute to uie sun, and twelve years' revenue of that 
country was spent on it. The height of the walls is one hundred and 
fifty hands, and their breadth nineteen ; most sightseers go to see it, 
and are astonished, rather become transfixed like walls. Turiyaraj is 
also very near it ; the men of that country dress like women, and also 
wear ornaments like them ; but the women snffice themselves with 
coYeriog their privities, and the clothing prevalent there is generally 
made of leaves. The length of that province is one hundred and 
twenty kos, and its breadth one hundred ; there are fifteen divisioas — 
Jalesar, Eatak, &c. — and dependent to t^em two hundred and sixty 
districts ; its revenue is four hundred and four million, one hundred 
and five thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE AUSPICIOUSLY FOUNDED COUHTET OF AURANGABAD. 

Fkom some histories it appears that in former times this city was 
called Dharanagar, but afterwards Devagir. When King Muhammad 
Fukhr-ood-deeo Jonan, King of Dilli, conqaered all the south, he called 
it Daulatabad, and made the fort his seat of government ; after the 
above-named Sultan, all the south was taken away from the kings of 
DillL When three hundred years had passed, Shah Jahan again took 
possession of that fort, and gave tJie govemorship of the above province 
to Alamgir. The prince populated a city near it. and called the nama 
of it Aurangabad, for his eyes, irom seeing the colour and beauty of 
that city, enjoyed pleasure, and from its extent, his afflicted heart 
expanded at once ; its air also is charming like the spring breezes, and 
its buildings are pleasing to even' man of taste ; its water has the eETect 
■of wine of grapes ; every season there is good, and fresh like the spring ; 
and the rains &U from the b^inning of Jusa {Oeinini ) to the end of 
Sumbula (Virgo) ; in the gardens and woods there are also fruits of 
every kind, very plentiful, well-taated, and nice-coloured ; besides this^ 
there is always plenty of com and lot« of grain; various kinds of cloths 
of good texture, and good jewels, rare and costly, are obtainable at alL 
seasons ; besides this, rarities of every country, and curiosities of every 
land, are procurable, whenever you desire them. Ita inhabitants also 
< dress and feed well, and are generally wealthy and rich, and the beau- 
tiful ones are altogether unequalled in loveliness and coquetry. The 
l^lgtii of the province is one hundred and Sity kos, and its breadth one 
hundred ; there are eight divisions, and dependent to them eighty 
districts ; the revenue is five hundred and sixteen miUioo, two 
hundred and eighty thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE COUNTRY OF BIHAR 



This is a country to the south, between two mountaius ; the name 
of one is Binda, on wnich are situated Kawil, Narmala, and Mailgurh ; 
And of the other, Sabha, on which are Marhwar and Bamgurh. The 
•climate of it ia not bad, there is much agriculture in its neigtibourhood, 
and elephants abound in the wooda But, in the above country, they call 
the village chiefi Desh Mukh ; the laws, Deah Pand ; the headman of a 
village, Putail ; and the land steward,* Kulkami. Finar is a very 
strong fort, built of stone, with high embankments, and on three sides 
two rivers enclose it ; to conquer it is very difficult, and to take it 
"without the connivance of the people of the fort, would be an impossi- 
ble matter. Kharla is a stone fort on a plateau of earth ; in height it 
reaches the heavens, and in strength is like a mountain. Inside of it is a 
small hill, where people go to weep and lament ; and saying their prayers, 
rub their foreheads against it. Four kos from there is a well, into which 
if the bones of any living thing fall, they become stone ; near Mailgurh 
also is a spring, and whatever falls into it is petrified. In Bairagurh 
there is a diamond mine, and the cloths of that country are pictures 
■of astonishment to the world. In Indru and Narmal are steel mines, 
and the stone vessels made there are the wonder of the ^e ; the oxen 
are also very good ; besides this, there is a fowl, called Karaknath, of 
such a nature, that it is black to its very bones. Dependent to that 
province is Bishangaya, a very great place of worship ; its tank is about 
a kos long and bnwd ; on all four sides of it are very high mountains, 
and many monkeys live there ; it« water is brackish, but much soap 
and saltpetre are obtained from it, and also glass. Although there 
are many rivers in the province, still the Gautami ia larger than all ^e 
rest, and like as the Ganges is connected with Mahadeo, so also is this 
-connected with the saint Gautam ; there are wonderful and rare stories 
and fables written about it, and it is worshipped to the present day ; 
it springs from the mountain 8abbha, and begins to get its force near 
Taranbak ; after that, this stream, passing through .AJamadnagar, comes 
into Birar, and from there flows into the province of Talinga ; when 
Mercury comes into the constellation Leo, hundreds of Hindoos come 
from a distance, and regarding it as a (means of) future reward, bathe 
there. This fair is cel^rated in every country ; they worship the Tabi 
and Tapti also, with purity of mind, and regard them as places- of 
worship ; but the Puma flows near the village Dewal, although one 
head of it is about twelve kos above the Tabi, and the other is 
near the above-mentioned vill^. To sum up, the length of 
the province from Putiyala to Bairagurh is two hundred fcoa, and 
the breadth of it from Bindra to Hindiya one hundred and 
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eighty ; to the east of it is Bairagurb, to the west Uukhrabad, to the 
north Hindiya, and to the south Tilangaaa ; there are ten divisions in 
it, a£d dependent to them two hundred dis^cts ; the i-evenue of it ia 
eix hundred and leven million, two hundred and Beventy thousand 
da ins. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



THE COUNTBT ©F KHAHIjeS. 



The capital of it is Burhanpurj on the banks of tlhe Tapti; it ia 
very long and broad, and' ite population beyond bounds ; its inhabi- 
tants are generally men- of Bkill, and in its environs are many gardens. 
Fruits of various kinds are procurable everywhere, and different sorts 
of flowers are each plentiful in their season ; precious things of every 
country are to be had in any quantities in its market, and heaps of 
Banda) and aloes are to be seen in its shop in every direction. In the 
hot weather the dust blows with great violence, and in the rains there 
xa a good deal of slimy mud ; there are many fields of juwar, hut few of 
rice, still the rice of that country is exceedingly nice and well-tasted ; 
there is abundance of pan and generally plenty of vegetables ; coarse 
and fine cloths of (different) kinds are ohtatnahle, but the ilaecha* 
is of exceedingly fine texture, and is very good there. Formerly 
this country was under a ruler, Gharib Khan ; ■when Sheikh Abu-ool- 
Fazal took the fort of Asir, King Akbar gave the above-named province 
to his second son, whose name was Banial, and called the name of it 
Sandes ; the zamindars in- that country are generally Bheels, Kolis, and 
GondB. Changdeo is a village, near which the Tapti and Purna join ; 
the Hindoos worship that place, and caH it Cbakkartirth, To make 
tiie story sh(»i, there are many rivers in thi» province, but the largest 
of them is the Tabi, which issues from Oondwana and Birar ; the Puma 
also comes frwn there, but the Gimi and Tapti join near Chopra* The 
Hindoos r^ard that [^c&ailso as sacred, and come from a distance to 
worship, and' in their ignorance (fAini they) enjoy great prosperity from 
H. To smn up, the length of this province from Purgaon, which is close 
to Hindiya, to- Tilang, near Ahmadabad, is seventy -five kos ; and its 
breadth from Jamodh, which is near Birar, to Pal, near Malwa, fifty 
kos ; to the east of it is Birar, to the west of it the southern mountains, 
to the south Chalna, and to the north, Malwa ; there are- five divisions 
in it, and dependent to them one hundred and twelve districts ; its 
Fevenue is forty-three' million, six hundred and t^iirty thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE COUNTRY OF MALWA. 

The capital of it is Ujjain, the king of which place was Beerbikra- 
majeet ; his praises are beyond the bounds of fimcy, and the men of 
former timea have written them, moreover whole offices have been 
filled with them ; assuredly there has never again been a bine of his 
diligence in India, and no one has helped the poor as he did ; t£e Hiu< 
doo calculation of years to the present time is made from him : besides 
tiiis, they have exaggerated much about the extent of the above-named 
city, in fact they have written it in books. The river Shupra flows 
beneath it, making great waves, and the curious thing about it is that 
now and then a wave or two of milk comes into it, and a whole world 
fill bags and vessels vrith it ; it is said that many people have seen this 
wonderful occurrence, and acted thus. Chanderi is an old city, very 
lai^ and exceedingly handsome, in which many people have taken up 
their abode ; there are three hundred and eighty-four bazars, three hun- 
dred and sixty serais, and twelve thousand musjids in it. Toman is a 
city on the banks of the river Betwa, and now and then a few mermen 
are seen in the water of the above-named river, who cause the lookers- 
on to dive into the whirlpool of astonishment. Besides this, in the 
above-mentioned city, there ia an idol temple, so large, that if any 
drummer beats his drum inside of it, no one outside will hear its 
sound Mando is a large city, twelve miles in extent, which for a long 
time was the capital, and in its fort there is a minaret with eight faces 
quite incomparable ; besides this, in it are some very large and elegant 
old buildings, and many tombs of the Ehiljee dynasty. The wonderful 
thing about it is, that in the hot weather water drops down irom the 
dome of King Mahmood, the son of King Hoshang; the foolish for 
ages have regarded it as a miracle, but the wise ascorUln the true state 
of the circumstance with very little consideration. It is said that the 
philosopher's stone is sometimes obtained in this country, and if iron, 
copper, &C., touch it, they are turned into gold. Dhar is a town which 
in former times was the capital of King Bhoj ; moreover, in the time of 
other kings also, it was often the seat of government. In short, the 
land of that province is somewhat higher than that of other countries, 
and ia all fit for agriculture ; both harvests are good, grain of all kinds 
is plentiful, especially wheat and opium ; and of fruits, sugarcane, man- 
gos, melons, and grapes. There is this curious fact, that in Hasalpur, 
the grapes bear fruit twice (a year), and the pania the best of the best; 
therains last for fourmonths ; the air is generally temperate, and accor- 
dingly, in the cold weather, one has no need of cotton clothes, or in the 
hot weather of cooled water, but in the rains sometimes there is occa- 
sion for coverlets. The email and great of that country give their chil- 
dren opium up to the time that they are three years old Although 
there are many rivers in the above province, still the chief are the Nia- 
budda, Shupra, Kali, Sindh, Betwa, and Kandi ; the shores of all these 
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rivers are flat and level for two or three kos, and besides this many 
kinds of flowers, of various colours and sweet-scented, grow on them. 
Moreover, the hyacinth and shady trees are to be seen in every direc- 
tion ; in the forests also, there are generally lakes, green pastures, and 
thousands of beautiful trees. The length of the province from below 
Kota to Banswara is two hundred and forty-five kos, and its breadth 
from Chandiri to Nadirbar, two hundred and thirty kos ; to the ea^t of 
it is Bandho, to the west Gujrat and Ajmeer, to the north Narwar, and 
to the south Baglana; there are twelve divisions — Ujjain, Raisain, 
Chanderi, Sarangpur, Bijagurh, Mando, &c. ; and dependent to them 
three hundred and nine districts ; its revenue is three hundred and sixty- 
nine million, seventy thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 



THE COUNTBT OF AJKEEB, THE ABODE OF PKOSPERITT. 

Ajheer is an old city, with a very good climate, and close to Bai- 
thalgurh ; its environB are pleaung to men of good taste, its population 
is very lai^, and the shnne of the holiest of the holy, Ehwajah 
UuaeeD-ood-deen, Chishti, is within the city, on the banks of a spring 
of water ; close to it in those envirooB, Sayud Hossein, the martyr, ake 
lies at rest, whom the common people call Khing Sowar, or the rider 
of the cream-coloured horse. In short, the above-named Khwajah was 
the son of the Ehwajah Qhiijas-ood-deen, Cbishti, and was a Sayad of 
the Hussaini class ; he was bom in the year 637 Hijra m Sajisttm, but 
when he was fifteen years old, his most worthy fatiiw, by the divine 
will, died, and in those days Ibraheem Kandozee took care of him ; 
the fiiry of religion immediate seizing him, he at once began to seek 
the road of the knowledge of God, and at last, going to i^run, there 
obtained much advanti^e &om the society of Khwajah Oosman, 
Cbishti, and then absorbed himself in devotion and austerity ; when 
he was twenty years old, he got some gain from Sheikh Abd-ool-Kadar, 
Gilani. When King Shahah-ood-deen, Ghauri, conquered India, 
and came to Dilli, then this venerable man came to Ajmeer for the 
purpose of retiring into solitude, and a whole multitude reached the 
stage of tiieir desires ; he lived ninety-seven years in the world, and at 
last died in the year 636 Hijra, on tiie sixth of the month Rajab, on a 
Saturday ; his tomb to this day is a place of pilgrimage <^ many people, 
and all the kings who, after the death of that great man, reigned 
in India, have been in the habit of offering up oblations in his temple^ 
especially Jatal-ood-deen, Muhammad Akbar, who placed very great 
' confidence in him, and used often to come bare-footed to Ajmeer, to 
obtain Kiin firom pilgrimage to his shrine, and that of Sayad-i-Hussein, 
Khing Sowar. Turee kos beyond Ajmeer is Bhakkar;* no one to the 
present day has ascertained the depth of that tank, and no one's foot has 
touched its bettom ; it is an old place of pilgrimage of the Hindoos — in fact, 
is the chief of them all; and their belief is this, that if a man visits every 
place of pilgrima^, and performs worship in all the temples of the 
world, stdl ne does not gain any future reward, till he has washed in 
it^ Chaitore is a celebrated fort dependent to this province ; at 
Kokandh, which is subservient to it, there are mines of tin, and in 
Cheenpur, of copper, but this place is subservient to Mandal, though 
formerly it used to be in the possession of the Rana j-f- King Akbar 

* I do not know of any place of this name near Ajmeer ; Puhkar, or PusblaT, ia, 1 
think, meant ; this is one of the moat aelebmted places at pilgrimage, and the tail, b«ld Iiere in 
NoTembeij ia one of the finest in India for horses and different kiniS of cattle. In oldestimes, 
when the Bonu of Oodan>ore made their ^Igrimags to Pnhkor, tbej used to give their veight in 
gold to the Brahmins, hiit now they only give it in rilver. 

+ TohB Ran* of Oodeypore ia always distinguiahed as " the Rana." He ia the hoad of all 
tho Rajpot ohiefa, and oicli of them, either openly or aeeretly (genaraily the latWr), tdks tho 
tika, or badge ef HOTcreigiity, from bim to the preaent day. 
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toolr it from him after a long fight* the story of which is well 
known and celebrated. In former times, the chiefs of this country 
were called Rawula, but now for some time they have been named Ranaa ; 
they are by caste KJiilwats, but regard their race as the oSapring of 
Naushirwan, the Ju^t ; and for the reason that his grandfather took 
up his abode in the village Saisudiyah, they call themseh'ea Saisudiyahs ; 
besides this, because a Brahmin was a great friend of his, they call 
themselves Brahmins. The custom of t^is &mily is, that when any 
Kana ascends the throne of government, he makes a mark on his fore= 
head with human blood. Sambhar. — The salt of this place is greatly 
celebrated, and is also much used for food ; near the city there is a spring, 
four kos long and one kos broad, the water of which is very brackiah ; 
but audi is flie eflect {peeuliarity) of it, that if you dig (a hole in) the 
earth, and fill it with water, the earth absorbs it, and the whole surface 
becomes coated with salt ; again, if you dig any where, and throw the 
earth on the bank, dashing water over it, clear salt is obtained ; every 
year the merchants of that place sell many lakhs of rupees of salt, and 
deposit the duty on it m the Government treasury. In short, 
all the land of this province is sandy, and you only get water after 
dig^ng a long distance down ; the produce of the fields depends 
onthe rain, for this reason the spring harvest is small, but the autumn 
crops, bajra,iuwar, and moth, are plentifully produced; they give a 
seventh or eighth part of the grain to the Dewan ; and the custom of 
paying land taxes is very little prevalent. In the winter the cold is 
nearly temperate, but in the summer the heat ia very great ; most of the 
country to the south is mountainous, and the genemlity of places are 
difficult of access ; on this account the Kachwahas, Rathors,f and, 
besides them, other Rajpoots also, are not well under the king's 
power, and a royal army cannot get there easily ; besides this, water 
13 not to be found for several kos' distance. The length of the 
province from Ambeer to Bikaneer and Jeysulmere is one hundred and 
sixty-eight kos, and its breadth from the further boundary of Ajmeer to 
Banswarah one hundred and fifty kos ; to the east of it is Agra, to 
the west Debalpur, which is a dependency of Mooltan, to the north 
the cities of Dllli, and to the south tiujrat; it has seven divisions — 
Ajmeer, Chaitore, Rantanpur, Jodhpur, Nagawar, Sarohi, and Bikaneer; 
and dependent to them one hundred and twenty-three districts ; its 
revenue is five hundred and fifty million, three hundred and sixty 
thousand dams. 

* The Cliaitore Rajpoots to this day wear El piece of Tellov 

th» taldngrot Chaitore by Akbar, in which they fought moBt bra*. .J j, „ 

a vow that till tiie; reooTered posseeaioQ of it, they would wear this piece of yellow t 
them of it. 

■(■ Tlie Rathors (meaning strong, fine} were, and still are, a very line and I^rave race ; the 
Jodhpore family are of tiiis clan, and this is one of the various reasons set forth by the Jodhjiore 
Chief as good oanse for not sitting: below the Bana of Oodeypore at durliatB, should they meet, 
which they nerer do of their own accord. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE COUNTRY OF GUJRAT. 



FboU the books of history, especially that ciironicle which King 
Bahadur, the chief of Gujrat, compiled, it appears that the ci ty of Fitan 
Was the capital, and for a short (time) Champaneer also. When King 
Ahmad, son of King Muhanmuul, the son of King MuZaSar Shah, in the 
year 812 Hijra, ascended the throne, he built a strong ibrt on the hanks 
of the river Sabarmati ; moreover, having constructed many other new 
buildings of vast extent, made of stone, and of many colours, he thus 
populated a very large and great city, and having caUed it Ahmadabad, 
made it his seat of government ; beaides this, aniing the thirty-two 
years and six months that he reigned, he employed himself in looking 
after its prosperity, and thus a large city was founded. In the above- 
named city, the walls of the houses are of brick and lime, and, in placB 
of the usual flat roof, they are tiled. Moreover, certain far-seeing ones 
laid very broad foundations of stone, and made long hollow walls in 
them, in which they had secret roads, by which, in the time of necessity^ 
they might escape; certain wealthy people also have built all their houses 
of lime and plaster, and made underground houses in them in such a 
way, that the rain water may distil into them till they become filled ; for 
the whole year long they drink that only ; the inhabitants there call it 
a " tankh." The engravers, sculptors, and, besides them, many other 
artisans, of that country make inkstands and boxes carved out of sheila 
very elegantly and neatly, with great dexterity, and manifest the 
devices c£ their skill and handicraft. Kincob and gold lace and khara, 
(a Hnd of watered ailk), velvet and gold brocade, turbans and girdles, 
are made here unequalled anywhere else ; who has the power and skill 
of those workmen, so as to be able to make one stitch of that weaving ; 
rather, one becomes helpless &om astonishment, and beats his own 
head. Besides this, they can also copy to perfection, and the cloths of 
Turkey, Europe, and Persia, which are very fine, they can weave so 
exactly like them, that there will not be a hair's di^erence between the 
two ; they take them to a great distance by way of offerings, and 
obtain a reward from men of generosity ; the swords made by wem in 
temper and make are superior to the swords of the west, and the light- 
ning is a&aid of the edge of their daggers. In former times bows and 
arrows also used to be made here wortW of commendation; accordingly 
lie composer of the history of India, and the writer of the laws of Akbar, 
have both praised them ; but for some time past, the bows of Lahaur 
have been most celebrated in this land, and after those of Lahaur, those 
of Fareedabad and Khajwa ; but they bring silver here froirf Irak, Tur- 
key, &C., for it is not found in this country; and there ia genendly a 
brisk traffic going on in jewels. To sum up, the above-named city has 
a very good climate, and goods and things of an incomparable nature are 
to be got here ; outside of it are three hundred and sixty suburbs, all 
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populated aftei- a distinct fashion, each of which they call a "pura ;"• 
moreover, all the requiBitea of cities are obtainable in each, and the 
requirementa of an army are kept ready in every direction. In fact, 
eighty-fourpiiraawere inhabited uptothe time of Alamgir. Besides the 
buildings and gardens, there are thousands of stone musjids, each of 
which have two minarets in them ; and the inscriptions on them are bo 
plain and legible, that a mortal on seeing them cannot but offer up 
congratulations, and say bravo to its engraver. The name of one pura 
is Basoolabad, where Shah Alam, of Bokhara, is buried ; many people 
believe in the wonders and holiness of that venerable man, and nis 
disciples and followers are many in number. Three kos firom Ahmada- 
bad is a very large city, Butwah, in which many great men are also 
buried ; but on the tomb of Kutub-ool-Alam Shah, the father of Badar- 
i-Alam, of Bukhara, there is a cloth, about a hand's breadth in length ; 
some think it is stone, some wood, some iron, and many wonderful 
and miraculous anecdotes are attributed to it. Fitan is an old town, 
which in former times was the capital of the kings of that country ; 
there are two forts in it, one of stone and one of bri^, both vory strong. 
The cows and bullocks in its environs are exceedingly good. Champa- 
ueer is a fort situated on the high rising ground of a mountain ; the 
ascent to it is about two-and-a-half kos, and it has many gates, but the 
road is very steep ; on this account, on one side, they have cut the 
mountain away for about sixty yards, and covered it with planks, which 
they take up when they choose ; the above-named place, moreover, waa 
the seat of government for some time. Bandar-i-Surat is a celebrated 
city, and there are several harbours dependent to it. The river Tapti 
flows close by it, and after going seven kos, joins the sea. Fruits 
of kinds abound, especially the pineapple, which is very juicy, odori- 
ferous, and nice-tasted ; and flowers of various sorts bloom in great 
numbers. Besides this, very sweet-scented phulel is also extracted 
from tbem. Once a sect of people came from Persia, and took up their 
abode here, and night and day the service of fire worship is unceas- 
ingly kept up by them. Between Surat and Nadirbar there is a 
mountainous region, well populated, which they call Buglaua ; 
certainly it is very flourishing and its climate vety good. There are 
many fruits also, but the peach, grape, apple, pineapple, pome- 
granate, citron, and mango are each unequaUed. There are seven 
celebrated forts dependent to it also ; amongst them are Saleer and 
Moleer, but these are the most renowned, and the zamindars there are 
Rathors. Bahranch is a large strong fort; the Murbudda flowing below 
it goes and joins the sea, and there are many harbours dependent to it 
also. Cloths of kinds are woven, but the ilaecha made there is the most 
celebrated ; merchants take it from city to city, and obtain much profit 
from its sale. Sirkar-i-Surth was a separate country, and the ruler of that 
province was master of fifty thousand horse and one hundred thousand 
foot, but he was subservient to the chief of Ahmadabad, till the lord of 
lords. King Akbar, took permanent possession of his country. The length 
of it, from the harbour of Ghogh to that of Aramra, is one hundred and 
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twenty-five koe, and its bieadth, from its boundary to the harbour of 
Deo, seventy-two kos ; its climate agrees with the constitution, and 
there are many kinds of fcuits and flowers in their seasons ; there are 
also trellisses and fields, full of grapes and melons, respectively. There 
are nine divisions in that country, but in each there is a separate race ; 
the cause of this is the abundance and thickness of the trees ^ besides 
this, the interlacing of the bills with each, otiher. Its habitations 
are very secure and well guarded ; an army cannot go there in 
a mass, and give them any efiectual punishment. Jonangurh ia 
a stone fort very strong, and in firmness and streiu;th uiere is 
not a second like it ; King Mahmood, the chief of Gujrat, after 
fighting many battles took it by force, and, near it, built another 
city. Kuma], a fort on a mountain, is a great place of worship of 
the Hindoos, in which are many springs, and near which are many nvec 
harbours, close to the ocean. The fish in that place are so delicate, 
that if you put them for one instant in the sun, they melt away ; the 
camels and horaes, bred in its districts, are very strong and swift. 
Somnat is an old idol temple, very celebrated, from which the sea m 
three kos distant, and dependent to it are five harbours ^ the Sarasti- 
rises close by it, and the Hindoos regard it aa a great place of 
pilgrimage. It is well known that five thousand years ago some &fty or 
sixty millions of men of the race of magicians were laughing and. 
playing with each other between the Sarasti and Haran, when they 
quarreUed, and attacking each other, fell into it and were drowned. 
Half a kos from Somnat is a place, Sanga, and here it was that the- 
arrow from the hand of a hunter struck the foot of Shree Kishn, wha 
became a dweller in paradise, and (died) under a pefHil tree, on the banks- 
of the Sarasti ; on this account, that place is regarded as sacred, and 
they call that tree the pepulsar. In the city Mol, there is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadeo ; every year before the rains, on a fixed day, a 
small pigeon-like bird, with a thick beak, and of a black and white 
colour, comes and sits on the roof of that temple^ and, having 
cooed for a short time, tumbles to such a degree that it dies , 
on this the people of the city collect there, and offer up. 
perfumes of kinds, and compute the rains from its blackness and 
whiteness ; that is, from its blackness, the goodness of the rains,, 
and from its whiteness, the dry season. Near it is Dwarka, which, 
they also call Juggat ; it is very sacred, for when Shree Kishn lefl 
Muthra, he came and took up his abode there, and they re^rd it ako 
as a place of worship. Near it is a city, Gabha, the dwelhng-place of 
Ahirs ;• they differ in their reli^on from that of the Hindoos, but 
the men and women are beautiful When a new ruler comes there, 
they make him promise not to punish the women for their bad deeds, 
and then tbey take up their abode there, otherwise they leave the 
country. Near it is a region ninety kos in length, and before the rains, 
the sea rises, so that it all gets submerged under water ; when the 
rains cease, the water begins to diminish, till at last the land comes 
out. and much salt is obtained. Kachh is a separate country ; in length 
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and breadth it is two hundred and fifty kos, and Sindh is to the weat 
of it ; the Boil of that land is very sandy, and camels are bred there 
in great numbers, also a large quantii^ of goats. Besides this, the 
Arab horaea of that place are celebrated and renowned. The reason of 
it is this, that once on a time, a marehant was taking a lot of Arab 
horses by water, when by chance his ship was wrecked ; some of the 
horses got to shore on a plank, and readied that country, and to the 
present d&j their breed continues in that land, la short, the ajr of 
this climate remains temperate ; jnwar and bajra are produced in great 
quantities, accordingly they are the principal food of the people, but 
flie spring harvest is small Wheat — in fact, most grains — come from 
Malwa and Ajmeer, and rice from the south ; and, in the woods here, 
the trees are so plentiful, that the people often remain deprived of 
the pleasures of the chase ; and such is the abundance of mangos, that 
from Fitau to Barodh, a distance of a hundred kos, these ^^es are 
continually seen ; besides this, they are very sweet and nice-flavoured ; 
moreover, the small unripe mangos are not wanting in sweetness ; th& 
grapes and figs also, in Kke manner. The more wonderM thing is 
this, tiiat melons are obtainable in great numbers both in winter and 
summer, and flowers o? every season abound to such a d^rae, that the 
market becomes a bed of flowers ; although there are other animals 
in this country, still leopards abound to such an extent, that sportsmen 
go out and catch hundreds of them every year, and teach them t<f 
hunt game ; the bulhwks are veiy handsome, strcmg, stout, and expen- 
sive ; moreover, if you boy a pair for somewhat over five hundred 
rupe^, they are cheap ; they also go so swiftly, that they can travel 
fifty koB a day, and wUl not tire in the least. There ^e many small 
and large rivers in this provincej but the best known^ are the Salrmati, 
Batarak, Mahindari, Narbudda, Tapti, Sarasti, and Haxan. The- 
length from Buihanpur to Dwarka is three hundred kos, and its 
br^dth from Jalor to Bandax-i-Daman two hundred and sixty kos ; 
to the east of it is Khandes, to the west Dwarka, to the north Jalor 
and Adur, and to the south Bandar-i-Daman ; there are nine divisions — 
Kanhayat, Ahmadabad, Pitan Nadawat, Bhaaronch, Barodh, Champaneer, 
Kodhra, Surth and lalamnuggur; and dependent to them one hundred 
and eighty-eight districts, and thirteen harbours ; the revenue is five 
hundred and eighty-three milliMi, eight hundred and ninety thousand 
dams. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE COUNTBT OF THATHA. 



In former times Brabmioabad was a large city, and the capital of 
this province. In its fort there were fourteen hundred bastions at a 
Little distance apart ; moreover, to the present day, there remain some 
traces of its towera and walls. After Uiis, Dewar became the capital, 
bat now Tbatha is the seat of government, which is also caUed iJebaL 
Assuredly it is a lai^ and veiy great dt^, and all the things of the 
world are got there, espedaUy pearls ; besides, there are many things 
which are peculiar to harhoors. But this is the custom of this country, 
that the samindars deposit one-third of the produce in the govern- 
ment treasury, and take two themselveB ; a great deal of revenue, 
however, is obtained from the salt and iron mines ; six kos beyond 
the city is a quarry of yellow rock, from which they take stones 
of whatever size they wish, and have them cut, and use them in 
buildings ; hut most of their business is carried on by means of 
boats, of which also there are of various kinds and sorts, small 
and large, about forty thousand, always ready on the river. 
Although sport of difierent kinds is to be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood, still the wild ass, rabbit, hare, wild boar, and fish are the most 
plentiful The food of the people of that country is generally curdled 
milk, rice, and fish ; in short, to such an extent are they dependent on 
the ^t for food, that they dry the fish, put them in oil, load them on 
ships, and take them to various harbours and countnes, and iho people 
bay and eat them ; afterwards, they use the oil in the service of their 
boats ; the Falwah, too, is a very exquisite fish, whieh is peculiar to this 
coant^ ; it is vexy tasty and deliciouB, besides this, it does not spoil 
for four months. In the gardens, there are plenty of flowers of various 
colours, with lots of &uits of diflerent kinds, especially mangos, whidi 
are very nice-tasted, and there is this peculiarity about this country, 
that small mdons grow wild in its jungles fit to look at, in &ct fit to 
he eaten. The witches of Thatha also are celebrated, for they quickly 
steal the hearts of children by the power of their charms, and cause 
sorrow to their mothers' souls ; no one thinks it proper to eat before 
them, for, at that time, on whomever they discharge the arrow of their 
glance, him they kill ; besides this, sometimes they bring to pass this 
state of aSaiiB, that on whomever they look, he remains not in bis 
senses ; afterwards, taking several grains like pom^ranates out of their 
pockets, by some device or other for an instant they place ihem inside 
their own calves, and during that time, that hefpless one remains 
senseless ; they then place them on the fire, and when they dissolve, 
they assume the forms of kiieading troughs ; these they divide among 
their comrades, and eat, and then their business is completed. It is 
proper that if Uiose low-bom creatures are caught by any chance, to 
rip up their calves, on which those grains will &U oat ; you should 
then give them to eat to him whose heart they have iiyured, and by 
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Oo<3's power he will recover and be restored to happinena* Theso 
strumpets, hy the force of their charms, make the hawk bo obedient, 
that they mount on it, and going to long distances, bring the news 
of oertaiD coiintries ; and if any rnler wishes to prevent their 
doing this, he must stain their cheek boaeB.'f fill their eyes with 
salt, and feed them with food without salt in it ; moreorer, he must 
read charms agfunat their folse deeds, on which they will forget their 
bewitchments, and leave off these practices ; but women generally 
pursue this avocation, and men seldom. The writer of the his- 
tory of India states, that he saw with his own eyes, a witch take 
away the heart of a boy ; and although it cannot be believed that 
amon^ men tiiere can be anch men and women who can take 
out any one's heart from his breast without ripping him open, 
and none see it, BtUl the power of Qod is supreme, and it is not 
beyond His skill ; perhaps He has given some men this gift. If my 
UDderstanding has not comprehended this, yet it is not proper to say 
that it is not really so ; either the true Uaker of impressions has given 
this power to her sight, that whatever child she looks on with her evil 
eye, it receives a great blow on its heart, or she knows some enchant- 
ment which has t£ia effect Moreover, if this learned one said, I saw her 
taking a heart, or eating it, it matteis nott Besides, the witches 
know another charm of such a nature, Uiat if anyone should hang a 
millstone round their neck, and drown them, they will not drown, and if 
they should bum them in a fire, they will not bum. Hanlaj is a 
place seventy kos from Thatiia, dedicated to Durga, near the sea to the 
north-west. Sut the scarcity of water and badness of the road are 
very great ; besides, there is the fear of highway robbery by Bheels, 
and, ror tins reason, not every one can go there ; however, certain 
ascetics, especially Saniyasis, disregarding hunger and thirst, go there 
and worship, although it doesnot take less than fifteen days to make the 
journey and return. Seostan is dependent to this province, and is on 
the banks of the Sindh. Near it is a large lake, the length of which is 
two da^' journey ; many fishermen, having made a platform of earth 
on it, Uve there, and catch fish every day, and thus pass their time. 
And in this province, &om the confines of Mooltan and Auch to 
Thatha and Kaj Makran to the north, are high and stony mountains, 
in which many Beloochies and Fathans have taken up their abode ; 
and from Auch to Qujrat, to the south, are sand hUls, in which the 
Bheel tribe have taken up their residence, batthe abode of their chiefs 
is in Jeysulmere, and many tribes of Bijpoota live in the country 
between Bakhar and Nasirpur, and Amarkot. Besides them, Sodhs and 
Charechaa— in short, many kinds of people — ^have come, and live there 
now. There are many nvers also in this province, but the largest is 
the Smdh ; moreover, many merchants from Mooltan and Bakhar brii^ 
their goodii and chattels by water on boats to Thatha ; in short, aU 
travellers, and indeed large armies, go not to Thatha except by way 



* LilflMllr, " Us Utbt wQl eMape." 
+ lie ptA between the temple and the ear. 

j This is a polite way ot raying that he does not beli«Te the writer, but will not 
contradist what he saja. 
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of the river, and it ia seldom that people go there l^ the hni roate, 
witiioat tmdergoing the sufferings of scarcity and privation and 
toila of the road. The length of this province, from Bakhar to Kaj 
Makran, is two hundred and fifty koa, and its breadth, &om 
the city of Badayan to the sea harboar, one hundred koa ; to 
the east of it are Gujrat and Ahmadabad, to the weat Kaj Makran, 
to the north Bakhar, and to the south the sea; it has four divisions 
— ^Thatha, Seostan, Nasirpur, and Amarkot ; dependent to them 
are fifly-seven districts and five harbours ; its revenue is niue^-four 
million, nine hundred and seventy Chousand dams. 
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CHAPTEB XXXL 



THB CDUHTRT OF MOOLTAN. 

llootTAH is an old city, where people of every trade live ; tlunga 
hIso of every country and every kind are generally obtainable in it, 
and there ifl usually a brisk trade ;• merchants bring horses from 
Penda, by way of Kandahar, and sell them 'here. The cold weather 
winds are temperate, but in the hot weather the heat is very great ; 
the rtdns are of short duration. The languace of the people of that 
coontiy is I^hauri, but a great deal of Sindhi is mixed with it. The 
carpets and duriies, resembling flower-beds, made here, are also cele< 
brated. Beside this the powers of imitation of the workmen of that 
country are very good ; moreover, they make snch copies of the chintz 
of Bandar, tiiat one would think they were the originals. The fort 
there is built of brick ; and the tomb of the great man, Baha-ood- 
deen Zakarayya, is ^o in that place ; there are magnificent mauso- 
leums of several men of dignity, besides him, in this city, which are 
the places of worship of many people. At a distance of four koa from 
the abore-named city is the shnne of Sayad Zun-ood-deen ; King 
Suwu was the son of that great man ; and here also, in the hot 
weather, people come from ail quarters to worship, and a lai^ 
crowd remains collected for several days. Forty tos beyond 
that, to the west on the other side of the river, on the skirt of 
a mountain, is the city of the Beloochies, where King Sarwar 
is buried ; and, from aU directions, crowds come there to worship 
and offer their oblations ; especially at the end of the cold wea^ 
ther, people come from afar m suui swarms, that the road from 
Moolfain to his grave, a distance of forty kos, is nowhere empty of 
great numbers of people, and, in every place and wood, great crowds 
are seen. In the city Auch is the tomb of Sheikh Jalal, the son of 
Sayad Muhammad, the son of Sayad JaJaJ, of Bnkharah, who was 
CE^ed the master of the two worlds. He was bom in the year 707 
Hijra on the Shab-i-Barat, and although he was the successor and 
disciple of his own father, still he obtained great gain from Sheikh 
Bukan-ood-deen, Abu-ool-Futteh, Sahr Wadi ; aft«r this, he came to 
Dilli, and gained much knowledge fi^m Sheikh Jf aair-ood-deen, the 
light of DiUi ; at last, he died on a Saturday, which happened, by 
chance, to be the very day of the sacrifice ; the Malang and Jalalaya 
&kirs are the disciples of his fiimily. The city of Fitan, which is 
also called Ajodhan, is in the government of Debalpur, to -the east 
of Mooltan ; the oflspring of Sheikh Fareed Shakar Qunj, the son 
of Sheikh Jalal-ood-deen, Sulaiman Farakh Shah, the ^buli, live 
there ; their native country was the city of Kuhnwal, near Mool- 
tan, and it is reported that from the efiects of his glance, the 
heaps of earth used to be turned into sugar, and, for this reason, his 

* Iit«i«U7, " » bot markat of buying and aelling." 
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name has been called Shakar Gunj, or the treasure of sugar. At Wt, 
on the fifth of the Muharrum, on a Saturday, in the year 667 Hijra, he 
became a traveller on the road of non-existence in the city of Pitan. 
To make the atoiy short, in Debalpur there are two tribes, Dojura and 
Gojnrs ; and besides them, many other classes, who are wlebrated for 
their insabordination and robbeiy, live there. When the rains com- 
mence, the two rivets, the Sutluj and the Biyah, spread for miles, and 
the land, in seveial distiicta of the above-named division, generally 
becomes one sheet of water ; in short, every year a flood comes th^« and 
reminds the people of the flood of No^; then when the rivers abate, 
by reason of the moisture ind damp, a very thick forest growsup, so that 
a footmfm cannot go t^ere ; what power then has one on horseback to 
attempt such a thing ; and, for this reason, that country is called the 
lakhi wood, and the rioters above-mentioned, by reason of the protec- 
tion it affords, and &om this cause, that the rivers divide into several 
parts, and flow neat tlieir homesteads, fettflessly commit robbery and 
tiieft, and the ministers and ruleis of the king are unable to punish 
them effectually. The cold weather in that climate is temperate, and 
the heat is very great ; in the autumn harvest, juwar, and in the Bpring 
harvest, wheat, are produced exceedingly well At a distance of five 
koe to the west of Hooltan, on the ba^s of the Chenab, is the country 
of the Beloochies, who have two chiefii : one Dudai, who keeps thir^ 
thousand horse and fifty thousand foot ; and the otiier Hot, who ia the 
commander of twenty wousand horse and thirty thousand foot; the 
two, by reason of the enmi^ they have to each ouier, often come to the 
confines of their territories, and fight together, but they are unable to 
withdraw &om the path of submission to the king ; moreover, every 
year tiiey send a fixed tribute to His Majesty, to save their country 
m>m becoming the possession of the king ; and agents, on the part of 
each, remain present at Mooltan, so as to be able properly to perform 
the orders of the king, and the commands of the governor ; also to 
prevent them becoming careless and idle, as they usually do. To be 
brief, the country of the Beloochies is very flourislung ; in both harvests, 
the cultivaiion is estensive ; the produce also in like msiiner ; besides 
this, thieves and robbers have no access thera It is said that the 
country of Mooltan departed from the power of the kings of Billi in the 
reign of Ala-ood-deen the second, and the Langah tribe got it into their 
power ; afterwards. King Hussein, the Langah, ruler of Mooltan, when, 
m his reign, he called King Sahrab and other Beloochies to help him, 
gave them as an estate the country from Earorkot to Dhaukot : more- 
over, in the reign of King Akbar also, Rajah Todarmal, the minister of 
the king, gave over that hind to the Beloodues, and thus placed an 
army o? brave men between Khnrassan and India; besides this, he 
built a strong wall on their confines. To the south of Mooltan is a 
fort, called ^Suikkar, very strong and well fortified, and in the books 
of history of former times, its name ia written Mansurah. A curious 
coin<ndence here occurs, ina., that the river Sindh, after joining with the 
five riveis of the Punjab, fiovs close by it, and then again divides into 
two branches ; to the north of the fort it is in one, and to the south of 
it, in two strc^uns. In short, its strength and fortifications are cele- 
brated in the world, and however largo an army may be, still it cannot 
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take it The heat of t^t conntiy is grsat, and the rains are short ; 
fruits also of (vanoua) kinds are pr«iuced, delicate and nice. But 
there is a large desert and forest between Bhakkar and Sewi ; for three 
months in the hot weather, the Simoon blows furiously there. When 
the rivei Sindh, after many years, conies &oin the south to the north, 
the whole of the country is laid waste, and on this account, the inhabi- 
tants of that land live in thatched dwellings, and the custom of making 
pucka houses is scarca The length of the province, &om Fero^pur 
to Seoetan, is four hundred kos, and its breadth, fi-om Khatarpur to 
Jasalmer, one hundred and twenty-five kos ; if you count Thatha in it, 
then its length to Kaj Makran is six hundred and sixty kos ; ai^oining, 
to the east of it, is the province of Sirhind, to its west Kaj Makran, to 
its north Feshawur, ana to its south the province of Ajmeer, In it are 
three divisions — Mooltan, Debalpur, and Bhakkar ; and dependent to 
them ninety-six districts ; the revenue of it is forty-four million, sis 
hundred and fifty-five thousand dams. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



THB COUNTIbT OF LAHAUB. 

LiHluB is un old city on. the banks of the Bavi ; it is said th&t 
Ballo, son of King Ramchund, built it, and in some histories, its name 
is written Lahaur and Lahawar. When, firom the revolution of time, 
after the passiag away of many ages, its prosperity became destroyed, 
anda few traces of ii only remained here and there, then Sealkot be<»me 
the capital of that country ; after this, when King Mahmood, the Qhaz- 
navi, conquered India,£ing Aiyaz,who was his fiivorite, turned his atten- 
tion to the prosperity of the city to such a demree, that he built a pndca 
forii, and populated the city in quite a new &shion. Afterwards, the 
children of Hahmood, Khusru Shah and Khusru Malik, both &ther 
and son, conquered this country a&esh, and made Lahaur the seat of 
^tremment ; in short, it remained the capital of the descendants of 
King Mahmood for thirty-eight years ; afterwards no hdng of India 
took np bis abode in this city, and it was on this account that 
it agun became devoid of splendour. At last, after a long time, 
Tatar Khan, a minister of King Buhld, again made it the seat of 
government ; after him, the son of King Babar, Prince Kamrtto, 
took up hia abode there ; on this its prosperity increased ; after 
this, Akbar, in his rdgn, ttuued his attention to its proE^terity, 
and built a stone wall round the city ; he, moreover, erectied one or 
two palaces, and was a great cause of its splendour. Then N^ttr-ood- 
deen, Muhammad Jahangir, built many large houses in it, and for a 
long time sojourned tiiere, and increased its glory ; those houses, 
moreover, were standing up to the time of Alamgir ; and besides these, 
other princes also constructed some houses and mansions in the above- 
mentioned city ; and the ministers and great men also did the same, 
especially so Abn-ool'Husan, Asif Khan, the son of ItunadHX>d-Daulah, 
for the house he built is very elegani Thus in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, its splendour increased day by day; during the time of Alamgir 
the river Ravi swelled to such a degree, that it caused much injury to 
the gardens and buildings of the city ; on this, the kii^, in the fourth, 
year of hia reign, gave an order to make a strong emba^onent, so that 
it might not again cause the like harm to its buildings. His servants, 
accordingly, built an embankment a kos in length, and in many places 
made step of solid masonry going into the river, and caused the hanks 
to look elegant ; they, moreover, built some houses of solid masoniy, 
and nice mansions on the river's bank, and made the city like a 
picture. In short, every year, from the beginning of the fourth year 
of his reign, for forty years, it was repaired and kept in order by the 
government, and much money was expended ; thus this auspiciously 
founded (eity) became populated in a very short time. There can be 
few in which there are such numbers of people and crowds of artisans ; 
and the doors of beggars and mendicants are nowhere to be found ; 
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things of every country — in short, articles made use of on the sea and 
on the dry land — are obtainable in great quantities ; trafBc continues 
night and day, and buying and aeilmg are briskly kept up ; although 
the streets and markets are not wanting in musjids, still on the banks 
of the river, opposite the palace of Alamgir, is a stone muajid, so 
elegantly built, that hve hundred thousand rupees were spent on ite 
construction. Besides this one, in the heart of the town, Wuzeer Khan, 
alias Hakeem-i-Ilm-ood-deen, of the &mily of Shah Jahan, built a 
very elegant jami musjid, which has increased the splendour of the 
city twofold. There are also the tomhs of many great men in the city ; 
the best is that of Peer Ali, Khwajali, who was very full of excellence 
and holiness ; he too rests here, but he came witii King Mahmood 
from Ghuznee to Lahaur ; and moreover, the belief of the above-named 
king was, that the conquest of the above-mentioned province was 
owing to the blessing of his steps. The grave of King Jahangir is on 
the opposite hank of the river near to Shah Dara, and adjoining it is 
the tomb of Asif Khan, Abn-ool-Husan, of the family of Jahangir. 
Although on the outskirts of the town there are many lai^ gardens, 
still none of them are equal to the Shalamar garden, which Shah Jahan 
made in imitation of the garden of Cashmir ; from wandering in it, 
every broken-hearted one is restored to happiness, and the heart of the 
afflicted obtains freshness. Since the circumstances of the seat of 
government have been written about a little, it is proper to writ© 
something about its cities also. Jalandhar is an old city between two 
rivers ; King Nasir-ood-deen was buried there, and his tomb has become 
the place of worship of a world ; especially in the hot weather, when 
lots of people go there to worship, and offer up prayers and oblations at 
his tomb. It Ls said that the deceased Sheikh in his time was a very 
holy man and a great devotee. And the tomb of Sheikh Abd-oolla of 
Sultanpur is also in that quarter ; his excellences and virtues are 
- celebrated and renowned ; his title, in the reign of Saleem Shah, was 
Sheikh-ool-Islam ; afterwards, in the reign of Humayun and Akbar 
he was called Makhdum-ool-Mulk ; and in that Doab is an old city. 
Bajawara ; the sarisaf, bafta, dwiya, pachtoliya, jhonah,* white 
turbans, and golden girdles with edging, made at this place, are 
celebrated in India ; but chintz is best printed in Sultanpur ; moreover, 
the gold brocade also of that place is the best and most glittering. In 
the Doaba is a division, Haibatpur &hati,and the horses nred there are 
like Arabs ; accordingly, some of them sell for ten and fifteen thousand 
rupees. And dependent to Bhati Haibatpur is a place Chag Qorudhar 
Gobind, in which is a very large garden, and a very handsome lake, fit 
to walk round and worth going to see ; on the day of the full moon, in 
the month Baisakh, hundreds of men collect there. Two or three kos 
from it is a great place of devotion, called Ramtirth ; the Hindoos regard 
the effects of worship at this place as the means of obtaining future 
reward. Some kos from there is an elegant and large city, Patiyala, of 
which the climate is good ; the founder of that city was Bam Deo Bhati, 
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-who was a zamindar* of Kapuithal, and the chief of hia ttibe ; it 
is reported that formerly, in the Punjab, a deluge of such a aatore 
ocGUired, that all the country, from the Sutluj to the Chenab, became 
one sheet of water ; and, on this account, many houses tumbled down 
and cities were depopulated ; moreover, thousands of living creatures 
were drowned and killed ; in couBequence, for a long time after the 
abating (^the deluge, all the country remained waste, out after awhile 
some plaoes were again populated ; still the Moghuls of Bulkh aid 
Cabul every year used to meJte raids on the PunJEiD, and for this reason 
this countiy remained depopulated for a long time, and very little 
agriculture was carried on in it, nor waa the produce very great When 
the reign of King Buhlol, Lodi, began, then Tartar Khan became the 
governor of Lahaur, (md from him, Eai Bam Deo Bahti rented the 
whole of the Punjab for nine hundred thousand takas ;f by chance, 
an event of such a nature tocJi: place that the above-mentioned Eai 
became a Mussalman, and this was the caose of his advancement After 
tiiis,inthe year 877Hijra,and 1500 of Beerbikramajeet, with the leave 
of the Khan above-mentitmed, he populated Putalah, which was simply 
a jungle before; the cause of its name was this, that at the time of 
laying tibe foundation of the city there was a bad omen, and for this 
reason the site was changed, and he again laid the foundation of it on 
a hill, which was close W ; in the Pui\jabee language, Putalah means 
that which is changed, and hence this city above-^named was thus called. 
After ihia, be cut down many of the woods, populated numerous villages, 
and sowed several fields, so that at last it became a district ; moreover, 
its revenue in the time of Aurangzeb was somewhat larger than 
the wealth of Karun -^ in fact, the city above-mentioned was not well 
populated at first, but Shamsher Khan, Khwajah, who waa tax collector 
in the time of Akbar, having built a magnificent house, a handsome 
lake, and a large garden there, increased its splendour twofold ; then, 
day by day, its population increased to such a degree, that it became a 
celebrated city; after this, Sh6ikh-ool-Maahaikh,thetai-gatherer,having 
erected a very costly house, and planted a very elegant garden, thus 
augmented its prosperity, and gave it the freshness of spring. Again, 
in the time of Aurangzeb, when Wuzeer Khan, alias Mirza Muhammad 
Khan, was commissioner, he, in the twelfth year of Alamgir's reign, 
made all the shops of the bazaar pucca. Baoka Rai and Subhan Singh 
[who were boUi Kanungos§], moreover their sons also, built many 
spacioXis houses, besides erecting a caravan serai, and founding a pura. 

* A lamiudar is, aa the name impllsa, a landholder ; be is atwayt beadraaii of the village. 
He ho1(U B tract of UtaA or Tillage, on caitaition of pacing the rent, for which he alone ii respon- 
■ible, and aa Iodcf ta he pa^ it, he catiuat be ejected, but should he fail in doinr this, go much of 
hia tenure aa viU suffice to coTer hia engagementa is sold, aod he is answerable for all dabta 
inourred b; him during posaeasion. A umindar, however, who fails in his pajments owing to 
nnforeseen cirGumstanceB,.such aa drought, kc, is either remitted part of his rent, or allowed to 
pay it off graduallj. A village often belongs to four or five tamindars, and Uieir share is called 

t The value of tJie "faka" depends on aial of the pice; a taka, howerer, ia equal to two 
pice. A pice in general acceptation ia a farthing and a half. 

i Eonm, or Eorah, ia believed bj the Hoaaalmans to have been a verr rich and avarltaoas 
man, and their tradition ia that he waa awsJlowed np hj the earth beoauae he refused to paj hia 
oouiin, Hoaea, a tithe of hia poesessions for the publio ose. 

g A Kanungo is an officer acquaiiit«d with the cuatonu and nature of the tenures of tha 
land, be., of a district. 
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After them, Kazi Abd-ool-hayi built Beveral stone and ornamented 
hoasea ; in addition to these he erected a vety large bazaar for the 
above caravan serai, and a very lo%- jami moBJid He built, moreover, 
a large and handsome garden ; after this, the splendour of the city 
became fouirfold, and its prosperity increased beyond bounds. Then 
Ounga Dhar, the son of Heeca Nond, dug a pucka well in the bazaar of 
the city ; besides which, he built a garden, with a well that had steps 
going down into it, in the neighbourhood of the city, on the road to 
Lahaur ; aud thus, in short, bestowed ho&or on both places, and gave 
comfort to its inhabitants, in fact to travellers also ; verily, the water 
of them both is equal to that of the Ganges, and for this reason the 
name of their water is known as Qunga Dhar. Although in ihe 
neighbourhood of the city there are innumerable gardens and flower- 
beds, full of beauty, still Amar Singh, the Kanungo, built a garden, like 
tbat of Shalamar, very large and elegant, and made three terraces in 
it ; the upper one overlooks the lake of Shamsher EJban. In short, 
there is no grief which its perambulation will not remove, and no 
temperament is ever satisfied with its sight Besides the beauty of 
its buildings and gardens, many holy men are buried inside the city, 
and outside in its environs ; amongst the number are Shahab-ood-deen 
of Bukhara, Shah Ismael, Shah Himat-ooUa, and Sheikh Allahdad, each 
of whom was the most perfect and virtuous of his day. Two kos 
from there is a village, Misi^, in which is the mausoleum of Shah 
Budr-ood-deen j the pedigree of that great man is traced to the 
Peer-i-Das^ir* Four kos from Patiyala is Depaldal, in which 
is the shrine of Shah Shams-ood-deen, Dariyai ;f that man's 
mirai^es and marvels are on the toi^ue of all the people of the world; 
in short, to the present day, his shrine is the place of worship of small 
and great, and every Thursday a crowd collects there, especially on the 
Thursday of the new moon, when men and women come in great 
numbers from distances, and ofier up oblations of various kinds ; in 
fact, they ofier these to obtain their wishes, and get them. But the 
mcare wonderful thing is this, that the servants, who look aCter the 
shrine of that great one, are Hindoos, the descendants of Depali ; and 
although the Mussalmans wished to remove that race from there, 
and take away that service from them, still they did not aucieed 
at all ; moreover, to the time of Alamgir, that famUy remaiaed the 
attendants; God knows who are now. Near it is a place, Dhiyanpur, 
where Baha Lai, a very orthodox and holy devotee, used to live, whO) 
moreover had very good powers of oratory ; accordingly he used to 
explain the unity and knowledge of God in such a way, that his 
hearers enjoyed great pleasure from it, and spent much time in 
listening to his words ; his poems to this purport, composed in Hindee, 
are also many in number; many persons, moreover, read them by way 
of daily devotions, and many great and common people believe 
in him. It is said that Dara Shikoh had much intercourse with 
him, and they used to converse greatly on holy matters ; moreover, 

• PeBr-i-DaHtgir means the Bpiritaal helper ; Muhammad ia, of eourae, here refeiTBd to. 
f Dariyai meuig mantims ; he waa bo called becaune he h«loiiff»d to a let of Darweaiim,. 
who piiucipilll]' raaorted to tb» •«« and rivar ihora. 
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Chandar Basi, Munsbie, of the £uuily of Shah Jahan, has collected 
the a:^uineiits of both parties, and written them in a book in the 
Persian language, and has arranged them exceedingly well Twelve 
koB from Fatala, on the banks of the Ravi, ib the house of 
Baba Nanak ; to the time of Alamgir, his descendants used to live 
tiiere ; in short, this man in his time was a great jop^, performer of 
penance, and very religious ; most Hindoos believe m his miracles, 
especially the Sikhs, who reverence him greatly ; and amongst ascetics, 
tiie class called Nanak f anth regard him as their ancestor ; and many 
of his distiches, from which generosity and benevolence ooze out, are 
celebrated ; accordingly many men of good taste read them with much 
desire and earnestness, and their eyes begin to weep. To make the 
story short, in the year 1536 Beerbikramajeet, corresponding to 891 
Hijra, this devotee was bom in Taloudi, and was brought up there in 
the house of his maternal grandfather ; but from his childhood he 
used to occupy himself in penance and devotion, repeating -the name of 
Earn from morning to evening ; moreover, the marks of fakirship,* 
and of the powers of revelation, were manifested in him that very year, 
and many people believed in him ; at last, having wandered through 
many countries, he came to Patala, and there married, and took up his 
abode in a village, close to the above town, on the banks of the river ; 
verily the fame of his integrity and worship of God reached every 
region, and a world of people came from the neighbouring countries 
and became his disciples ; moreover, a minstrel, by name Majdanah, was 
his great confidant, who used to sing his distit^es with such charm, 
that he enchanted a whole world ; in short, rather made them believe 
in his entire perfection. At last he became the chief of devotees and 
ascetics, and became a dweller in Paradise in the reign of Saleem Shah, 
the Afghan, being somewhat over seventy years of age ; and although 
his son, Lakindas, was a dutiful son, still, as the wetJth of a jogi was 
not written in his fate, he, at the time of his death, made a Khatri, 
by name Lahna, who was his especial attendant, his successor, giving 
him the title of Guru Anugad-f He remained his representative 
for thirteen years ; when he died he was soniess, and on this account, 
made his son-in-law, whose name was Amardas, his successor. He also, 
for twenty-two jes,rs, pursued the avocation of a &kir, and instructed 
a whole world ; he then took the road to Paradise, and although he 
had sons, still at the time of his death, he made his son-in-law, 
Ramdas, his successor. He lived for seven years, then took that same 
road, and at length left the habitation of existence. After him, his 
son. Guru Aajun, sat in his place, and at last, after twenty-five years, 
he also died. On this. Guru Hai^bind, his son, became his successor ; 
he lived for thirty-eight years, and pursued that same course (died). 
After him, his grandson, Guru Har Kai, became his representative, for 
his son had died before him. To make the story short, he also 
instructed the disciples and followers of his house in the road of religion 
for seventeen years. After him, his son. Guru Har Kishn, who was 

• Fftkr meenB leading a fif e ot poTorty with roaignation »nd content. 1 ha« translated 
it fakirship, to save UBinga minib«rof wordfl, 
+ Or " ttftcher of oiy (ollowors. " 
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young in years, sat on the jogi's throne for three years ; but after him, 
a younger son of Guru Har Gobind, whose name was Tegh Bahadur, 
became hia representative, and he, for eleven years, kept the customs 
of his fathers and grandfathers, going in the usunl way ; towards the . 
end of his life, he was caught and kept prisoner by the royal ministers, 
and at length, in the year 1081 Hiira, corresponding to the seven- 
teenth year of tiie reign of Alamgir, was murdered at Jahanabad, 
agreeably to tiie orders of the king. But, in the time of the composer 
of the history of India, Guru Har Gobind Rai, the son of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, waa the representative of his &ther, and for twenty-two 

Sears bad been their priest* In short, ,the disciples of Baba 
anak are generally men of standing, their peculiar creed is to sing 
the distiches of their teachers in concert, &scinate peoples' hearts, 
regard iriends and enemies as one, and have nothing to do with 
any one, except their own guides. Assuredly those who belong to 
the tribe of Nanak believe in their teachers in a way that few 
others believe in theirs. Moreover, to perform, the services of 
travellers in ^is name, they regard as the greatest devotion. 
Howsoever much they may be strangers — ^yea, even thieves and 
robbers, — still when they mention the name of Baba Nanak, they 
look on them as brothers, and perform service to them to the best of 
their ability. Two kos from Fatala is a place called Achal, dedicated 
to Sayam Kartik, the son of Mahadeo ; it is an old place of worship 
where there is a targe pit filled with fire, but its fire nas the effect of 
cold water. In the spring season, thousands of ascetics, jogis, other 
great devotees, and hermits come and stop there ; besides them, other 
Hindoos, small and great, women and men, come from the neighbour- 
ing countries and regions, and for six days, a crowd of people remain 
collected for many kos round ; one assembly are made happy from the 
visits of the holy, whilst another crowd are rendered joyful from 
meeting with their friends and acquaintances ; several persons amongst 
them from beholding crowds of people of various kinds are astonished 
at the wonderful power of the Creator, whilst others remain looking 
at the beauty and elegance of the fairy-faced and handsome ones ; 
some of them act the part of the host, and make themselves happy and 
pleased by feasting their friends ; and many sick persons are profited 
by the medicines and physic of the fakirs. In one direction, on both 
sides of the road, a market is being held, the roads are filled every 
where wiih crowds of women and men ; in its shops various kinds 
and sorts of goods, many species of flowers, varieties of fruits, and dif- 
ferent kinds of sweetmeats, may be obtained whenever you wish ; and 
wherever you look, you see a new scene ; the doors of some shops are 
daubed with various-coloured pictures, and, in other places, you see a 
line of earthen images. There are a crowd of buyers and sellers, and 
everywhere a bustle of buying and selling. In some assemblies, there 
is the bawling of stor^-tellers, and in another crowd, the shouting of 
actors. In one direction a few minstrels are singing with their tam- 
bourines in hand ; in another quarter one or two fakirs are beating 

rm is gonernlly tippliod 
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their drums ; in one road three or four sweepers and negroes may be 
seen qnarrelling, and in another crowd, the wrestlers wrestling with 
one another. 



In one diraotion some umpletoiui may be wen d&DcIng ; 
in MiotlMr, tha jngglera uinming lome new appeftruioe ; 
HsM Mine MtrwMB ue showiiig off theic akill ; 
There the daaoen «ra ollmbing on bamboos. 



In short, at every span's length there is a new spectacle, and at 
every step a wonderful noise is kept up night and day, (go tJiat) any 
thing a peraon says close to your ear, you cannot hear ; people do not 
even remember their meals; if the angels were to come there, then they 
would forget the wonderfiil things in heaven ; in fact, the travellers of 
the fourth part of the world,* ajid voyagers by sea and land, 
have never seen a fair of the like nature m any country. If the 
inhabitants of Patiyala were at any distance, under any government, 
or jurisdiction, or administration, however good it might be, stiU 
what obstacle would there be that they should not wish to see it t 
Be it known to those who cast their eyes on these pages, that the 
writer has written this lengthy account of Patiyala for this reason, 
merely that it agreed with the history of India ; as to its composer 
having lengthened it out to such a degree, he did right, for the 
above-mentioned place was his birthplace. Fi^ kos from Patiyaht 
in that same Doab, in the northern hills, is Qurfa Kangra, a fort 
the strength and durability of which are celebrated ; below it is an 
old place of worship, Nagar Kot, the goddess of which place is 
Bhawani ; twice in the year, crowds of people collect, and persons 
come there to worship by a road, which ttikes a year to travel, and 
get their wishes ; some, to obtain what they need, cut off their 
tongues; those of some, aflerafew minutes are reBtored,a8 before, whilst 
those of others, not for two or three days ; but more wonderful is this, 
that some people cut off their heads from their bodies, and their 
companions, tiding them up, put them on again, and by the kindness 
of Ram they become fixed as usaal, and they again revive. Two kos 
from Nf^ar Kot is a place Jwala Mukhi, where in several places 
sparks of fire shoot out ; most Hindoos come to that place to worship, 
and throwing various kinds of things into these sparks to burn them, 
think whatever they turn into ashes in it will be IJce the philosopher's 
stone to them. Rachnao is also an old city in the Doab ; King Shall 
founded it ; accordingly in the book called the Mahabharat, which has 
been composed somewhat over live thousand years, it is thus written ; 
they also call it Sealkot, for this reason, that many people connect it 
with King Salbahan ; moreover, a pucka fort remains standing, as a 
reminder of him, to the present day ; at one time it was the seat of 
government, also of the Punjab ; its halntations extended over three 

* It is an Onsntat belief that oalj a fourth port of Vba woild ia laud, the rest water, 
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kbs ; in short, it haa been kcown as Sealkot since the time of Alara^ir, 
and this province was more flourishing than most cities. When Kmg 
Shahah-ood-deen, in the year 500 Hijra, came for the fifth time, and 
besieged I^aur and did not take it, then he departed towards Sealkot, 
and repaired and rebuilt its old fort ; moreover, he left some of his army 
there also. After some time Rajah Man Singh, the deputy of King 
Akbar atidFaujdar of Sealkot, turned his attention to the repairing of 
the fort and populating the city. Then, after him, when Safdar Jung, 
of the &mily of Jahangir, became deputy of the above-named city, and 
obtained the Faujdarship of the above district, he, the aforesaid Khan, 
also entirely rebuilt its fort and bastions, and, after him, other rulers 
kept repairmg it. In short, this great city continued to become more 
embellished and flourishing every day; moreover, those Kanungos, 
who were of the Badhrah caste, built very elegant and handsome 
houses ; in feet, several other persons spent their time in building, for 
this reason its splendour always increased, and its adornment reached 
the highest degree. Paper is also made very well in the above city, 
especially the Man Singi and Hareri kinds ; this latter is a paper 
which Jahangir caused to be made to order ; it is also very white, 
clean, of good texture, and lasting ; accordingly they send it to various 
countries and regions by way of rarity. Although the artisans have 
many kinds of handicrafts, still they are chiefly celebrated for their 
silk pieces, gold thread, embroidery, girdles, turbans, coverlets, table- 
cloths, wrappers, and tray cloths, &c., which are made with much 
fineness and of good quality, and from the sale and l^uffic of which 
they also obtain much gain ; accordingly, every year to the time of 
Aurangzeb, the embroidery makers used to get a lakh of rupees proflt. 
Of the weapons made there, the da^ers and spears are of very fine 
temper, and well made. There are many gardens also in the neigh- 
bourhoodof that city, especially the garden of Nazar Muhammad Bhona, 
which is full of beauty and has many fruit trees in it ; various-eoloured 
flowers bloom there m profusion, and a world goes there for recreation 
and pleasure. Near it there flows a stream, t£e source of which is in 
the hills of Jammun ; in short, after going ten kos beyond the city, it 
spreads out, and divides itself over the country, but when tiie rainy 
season ia well on, then the inhabitants of the city tie lungis round 
their waists, and take mashks,* and going there, enjoy the pleasure 
of sporting in the water. In this greatly blessed region is the tomb of 
one of the sons of King Imam Zain-ool-Abideen (the orTia/ment of the 
devotees) ; many, small and great, come there to worship ; it is said tiiat 
that venerable Sayud tooka lot of Mussalmans with him and turned his 
thoughts towards conquering India, and by chance, it happened that he 
issued forth near Sealkot ; to make the story short, he fought with the 
Hindoos, and obtained the dignity of a martyr. Many learned and holy 
men also continuaUy come and go from the above-named city; in short, 
some also adopt it as their country ; accordingly, in the time of Akbar, 
Maulana Kamal, a man of great worth, and very learned and wise, being 
displeased with the ruler of Cashmir, came there in the year 991 Hijra, 
and he it was who made prevalent the searching after learning, and, year 

* Maehki «t« leather bags inflated with air. 
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by year, used to teach those who wished to leam. After him, in tije 
reign of Shah Jahan, Moolvie AMooI Hakeem, a man acqaainted with 
ancient and modem events, and a very learned man, became the teacher 
[moreover there are marginal noteB of his in most books], the conseqaence 
of which was that the seekers after knowledge came to his college 
from great distances, and obtained proficiency. After his death, mool- 
vie Abdoolkh, who was his second son, and true heir; employed himself 
in that business, and began to give instruction to the seekers after 
learning, and the world obtained proficiency from bira, forbe was learned 
in both natural and spiritual wisdom ; his knowledge was locked in 
the arms of the life of a darwesh, and his worldly learning was shoulder 
to shoulder with his divine knowledge. At last, by the will of God, he 
died in the twenty-sixth year of Alamgir, and took up his abode in 
Paradise. Twelve kos from Sealkot is a place called Dbonkul, which 
is dedicated to King Sarwar; although it is always the place of 
worship of a world, still (particularly) in the hot weather, immense 
flocks and crowds of women and men come from all quarters to 
worship, and ofier up many oblations, and a crowd of people remain 
there for two montba And fifteen kos from the above city, in the 
Jammun hills, is a place, Puramandal, the god of which is Mahadeo; 
in the month Baisakh a crowd of people worship there, and such 
numbers come, that a large concourse is collected ; then the king of the 
hills also comes with great pomp and noise, and shews forth his profi- 
ciency and skill in archery to that assembly. And from the above 
place a river also issues, and passing through the country and regions of 
Ja&r Dal, &c., flows under the bridge of Shahdola; it then passes by 
Daulatabad and Firozabad, &c, and joins the fiavi. In Jammun is a 
mine of tin ; they bring lumps of it by the river Lohi, and heat 
them there, and make the tin so pure, bright, clean, and lasting, that 
the like is obtainable nowhere else. Sa<Utora is a large city on the 
banks of the Chenab ; in the time of Shah Jahan, Nawab All Mardan 
Ehan populated a large city near it which he called Ibrahimabad, after 
his son, and planted a large elegant garden also, which was a rival of 
the garden of Shalamar ; besides this, he also built many fine buildings 
and houses, and brought a canal from the river Lohi to water that 
garden ; in short, he spent six lakhs of rupees on its buildings and 
structure. And in the neighbourhood of Sadhora is a village, which 
was given to the above-mentioned Nawab, by way of a hereditary 
reward,* for the repair and building of that garden and city 
by the king's government. In this Doab is a town, Ohhoti Gujrat, 
which was populated in the reign of King Akbar, who having 
taken away some villages from Sealkot, made them dependent to i^ 
and formed it into a separate district. However, at first, the city was 
not greatly renowned, but when the most learned, Shabdaulah, took 
up his abode in it, and built lakes, wells, and mu^ids, and also a bridge 
over the river, from that time its prosperity increased, and its splendour 

I haTB made a rather freBtranalatiou of "loam altamgha," but I think it U p 
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enlarged. It is said that ihe above S3iali at first waa the slave of 
Kamayandhuf of Sealkot, but in bis beart, loved fakirs, and more 
particularly often performed Berrice to Sayad Nadir, in whose presence 
he used generally to remain. When the time of dying of the above 
Sayad arrived, then bis eye of attention fell on him ; he immediately 
became acquainted with his state, and the eye of his heart became filled 
with light ; afterwards, going from Sealkotto Gujrat, he lived there and 
built many houses and bridges, especially a large bridge five koa from 
Amaoabad over the river Dek, near Lahaur on the high road, which 
he made very strong, and thus gave ease to a world ; his generosity was 
such, that if he had been the contemporary of Hatim, then no one 
would have mentioned the name of the latter ; whatever money and 
goods, &C., which people, who came from far and near, used to take to 
him by way of offerings, in return they got twofold and fourfold from 
him. At last that great man died in the seventeenth year of the reign 
<^ Alamgir; his shrine near the city is a place of worship of a wond 
to the present day. To make the story short, people of all sorts live 
tiiere, and goods of all countries are obtainable ; accordingly if you wish 
for the rarities of the day, they are to be had. Moreover, the swords 
and da^ers made there are the best of best, and the embroidery work 
executed there is superior to that of Sealkote ; besides this, in the above 
country, horses are bred like those of Persia, some of which are sold for 
ten thousand rupees ; and in the Doab of Sindhsagar, the salt is so 
good, that the &me of its excellence has spread over the &.ce of the 
earth ; by the will of God, all the hills there have become a world of 
salt ; they say their length is somewhat over a hundred kos ; in the 
register of Akbar, they are entered as the mountain of Jodh, for this 
reason, that tiiere was a chief of the Chachwa tribe, by name Jodh, 
and this mountain was called after his name, and his offspring, up to 
the time of Aurangzeb, lived in, and governed, the districts of Karchhak, 
Nandna, MakhinJa, &,c ; the name of the tribe which extract the 
salt from there is Lashakash. In short, on the skiris of this moun- 
tain, the Laahakasbes have dug a hole, three hundred yards deep, and 
naked as when they were bom, placing a pickaxe on their shoulders, 
and taking a lamp in their hands, they go into that dark mine, and 
having dug out a load of two or three mans, bring it out, and get 
whatever wages they ask for their work from the rulers ; in ^ort,they 
ate very expert about it, and have no fear or uneasiness in traversing 
that dark mine, or from the labour and toil of digging and bringing 
out the salt ; the air, however, in that bole is temperate at all seasons. 
And although there are other places for extracting salt, still the two 
large mines are Khokra and Ehewa, which are both situated near 
Shamisbadabad. Every year, many lakhs of mans of salt are excavated 
from there, the duties derived from which, together with the revenues 
of the district, are taken care of in the royal treasury. Many of the 
artisans there make vessels, plates, covers, and lamps of salt, which 
they sell, and thus obtain profit. Near it is a mine of opal, and in 
the houses of tho great men, they make lime of that stone, and 
use it for building ; others make dishes, cups, and waterpots very 
elegantly out of it, and sell them. Near it, on the confines of Makhi- 
yalub, is a lake, Katachah, the bottom of which no one's hand haa 
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ever touched ; it is an old place of worship of the Hindoos ; when \ke 
sun comes into Pisces, that is to aay, when it comes into the 
constellation of the Fish, every sm&U bbA great man of that 
country cornea to wash there, and, for some days, a very great 
crowd remains collected ; in short, the belief erf that class is tins, that 
the earth has two eyes ; the right b^ng hike Bhi^tkar, near Ajmeer, 
and the lefb this lake. And on that mountain, seven kos forther on, k 
a fort, Ruhtasgurh, where the jogi Balanath used to perform penance. 
Its ascent is four kos, but on the appointed days, especially on the 
day of the Shcobarat, a great crowd collects there, and many jo^ and 
ascetics also assemble aikt perform worship. In shturt, a htUe of the 
circumstances of the celebrated places of the five Doabs having been 
penned, now it is necessary to write somewhat also regarding the six 
rivers, for they too are connected with this province; The first is the 
Sutluj ; it issues from the mountain Bbont, and passing Drear the conQnes 
of Kulu, comes to Basfaur ; after that, it flows between the mountains of 
Shergurh, and passing threu^ tlw territory of Ehahvar, suiTOunds 
the above country on three sides; on this account, and by reason of 
the nearness of the mountains, the inhabitants of that country lemajn 
rebellious against the king's ministei^ After that, the above river 
passes out of the mountains, and dividing into two, fiows below Makoral 
:and Keratpur, and after reaching the city Bupaj-, again becomes one ; 
and from that country, passing near Machhiwara, it reaches LwUiiana ; 
in short, it is situated on the high road. Again from there it passes 
near the cities Taloon and Tharah, and close to Mouzapur, which is a 
-depeDden<^ of the province Haibatpur Bathi, goes and joins the fiver 
Biyah, and the country which is situated between these two rivers is 
called Jalindhar and Sbahrwal. The seeoud is the Biyah, which also 
«omes out of the hill Bhont from a lake, and Sowing below the city 
Eulu, goes and reaches Mandi ; it then passes through the territories of 
Sankhet and Mamluri, and goes and issues fdrth by tlie city Nuidon, 
which is the place of residence of the ruler of these mountains. Then 
jrom there it comes into the neighbourhood of Dhwal, Senah, and 
Gwaliyar, and aJthough Qwajiyaj' is not a large country, still the king of 
that district on aceomnt of the iaterveiting of this river, and the nearness 
of the mountains, generally remains disobedient to the king's ministers. 
After this, the above-mentioned river goes tiiroagh the country of 
Nurpur, and passes by a mountain, and firem there, coming down again 
to the level ground, issues forth below QanwoJian, which is a royal 
hunting groHud of the kings ; it then passes under the city Bahlah, and 
reaches Gobindwal, bej^nd which it joins the Sutluj near Koh ; then 
both c^ them flowing t^;ebher through Fero^rar and Mumdut, and, 
from there, reaching the districts of the province of Debalpur, become 
two branches, (me stream going to the south, which is called the Sutluj ; 
the other to the north, whose name is the Biyah. After some leagues, 
they both again join, stud reach the districts of Futahpur, Eharwar, &c., 
and the aaxae of these united streams at that place is Khalu Khara, 
which then goes into the regions of the Beloochies, and joins the 
Sindb, Ravi, and Chenab ; at that spot the name of the collected 
waters has been fixed as tie Sindh. The third is the Ravi, between 
which and the Biyah is the Poab, known as the Bacimanjha; 
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the Rbeve-meDtioDed river issuea from tiie moiuiiaia Manmabas ; 
ihis spot is an old place of pi^^rimage, and tbe god of it is Mahadeo ; 
from there it pasBes below the city Jambak, which is the Beat of 
goyerament of the mler of that pkee. The dimate of the ahova 
country, on account of ibe fiOliog ei bdow, is like that of Cabal 
and Cashmere; many fruits aiao, nice and delicate, are fax)duced 
tiiere, and Hie ruler n that cwintry, from the extent of his dominions, 
the greatness oS his wealth, aad fJie number of mountains, has nO' 
anxiety ; he knows no kings, and does not obey tJieir orders in the leaat 
At length, paseing throu^ the OHifiiies of Bisohli, it issues forth below 
Shahpnr, and, frtxn there, four sbaams branch from it; one goes to- 
Lahaur Uiroi^h the ^laiamar gardens,, the second to the district Bathan, 
the third to Fatiyala, and the unirth to the district Haibatpm', and most 
trf the fields in Utose districte obtain benefit from it The above-men- 
iioned river then flows &om the above-named city, and passes through; 
the diatrictB Bathan, Kanho, Ealanur, t^takc, Amanabad, &c. ; and 
fnan there flows under the royal buildings in Lahaur; agaio from, 
there it passes thrcAigh Sindhwan, FareedaWd,. Bek, &c., and near 
Sindhosaraj, aibout twenty kos beyond Mo<^tai^ joins the Chenab. The 
fourth is the Cbenab, between which and the Ravi is the celebrated 
Doab Bachnao, but in the Hindee botdts, the name of the river is called 
Qiandrabhaga, of which the account ia aa follows: the river Chandra 
eomea frcoa China, aDd passing from Cfaamba, reaches Eishtwar, the- 
saffixtn of which is celebrated ; and the river Bhaga comes fi-mnThibat,. 
and Joins it, axui fw titis reason its name has been called Cbaodrabhaga. 
Then, from tb»a it passes through Bahosal, and issues forth near 
Narkatta, which is a dependency o£ Jammon, and dedicated to Bho* 
wanie ; aiad iaaa there it passes below Ambarayan and Akhnur, and 
^en going tJiroi^h a mountain, begins to flow with much grandeur and 
splendour ; accorfingly, the above spot is a g^^^ place of recreation, 
uid a marvellous locality Sot Mnusement. The water tiiere is also- 
better than sharbat made from st^ar ;. ior thirsty ones it is the water 
of Ufa In short, the above river, passing a little beyond it, divides 
into eighteen branches, but on reaching Buhlolpur, at a distance of 
twelve kos, it again becomes one. After, it passes through the country 
of Sealkot, and flowing under Sodhara, reaches Wuzeerabad. Merchants 
bring logs of sal, by way of the river, from the mountains at C3iamba, 
fee., to Wazeerabad, and get much |Hi:£t thereby , they then make 
boats of them, and t^e them fw traffic to Thatha and Bhakkar by way 
of the river. Afler this, that river goes and reaches Kotar, Deodhana, 
Bhone Manzil, and Huzaia. Four kos beyond Huzara, nathe banks of 
the river, is the twnb erf Heer and Banjha ;* their love is celebrated, 
and the PuDiJabeea have made buodreds of odes and poems, describing 
tiieir afiecti^Hi and restl^ieness {of mind) ; accordingly, the minstrels 
«f that fl(»intry often sing them, and ch£^ the afflicted. Again, from 
there it issues forth from between two small mountains near 
ChaDdoiwEt ; in the above city is the tomb of King Bmhan ; many 
people also used to believe (in the holiness) of that great man. 
Then, it flows from there, and comes to Jungsiala, and joins the 

* Tbt Hindoo Hera uid Lteimder. 
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river Bihat. The fifth river is the Bihat, between which and flie 
Chenab is the celebrated Doab, Jonth; in short, the above river 
issues frotu a reservoir is the mottDtaiDS of Tbibat, and coming into 
Cashmere, flows thi'ough He streets and markets ; accordingly in 
the above city, in many places, bridges have been constructed, and many 
gardens, buildings, places of recreation, and houses are situated on its 
banks with great taste ; it then issues forth from Cashmere, and joins 
the Kishngang at Pakhalie, and from there passes below Dankli ; the 
above-named city was the seat of government of the Khakra Chief 
Then, passing through its borders, and Meerpur, it flows below Jhaiium, 
and is situate on the highroad; its name has been called after the 
above-mentioned place. It then passes through Kaxchak and Nand- 
nah, &:c., and goes to Juugsiala, and there joining the Chenab, is called 
after its name. The sixth river is the Sindh, between which and tho 
river Bihat is the celebrated Doab of Bonhohar and Sindh Sagar. It 
is situated between India and Cabul, but the fountain-head of it is not 
known ; some travellers say that it takes its rise from some place in 
KalmakTartary.and reaches the conflnesof Ka8hghar,£afiristan,Thibat, 
Cashmere, Pakhali, and Dhamtur ; from there it flows into the country 
of the Yusuf Zaies, and the river Nilab, along with many other streams, 
joins the above-mentioned river below the fort of Atak Banaras. Al- 
though its breadth there is very small, still it flows with suclvfolrce and 
uproar, that the sight of the beholders is dazzled ; it stops not in the 
least degree, and from the noise of the agitation of its waves, the hearts 
of crocodiles are turned into water {greatly trovhled), and the breasts 
of mountains, from the beating of its billows, are broken in meces. 
But the above-mentioned river at this place is situate on the hignr(»d, 
and the ferry boats, on account of the rapidity of the stream, go from 
this to that shore in the twinkling of an eye. To the west <d it is a 
black stone, called Jalalayah ; sometimes me boats are dashed against 
it and broken in pieces, for this reason the sailors always keep off their 
crafts from it, and to the best of their ability prevent them going near 
it. The reason of its being named thus, as far as one can tell from 
the speech of the common people, is, that above it there is the grave 
of a great man, whose name was Jalalayah ; but the higher class of 
people say with regard to this, that in the time of Akbar there was 
a Pathan whose name was Jalalayah, who was very rebellious Mid 
seditions ; by chance, the king, for the saJce of sport, alighted on the other 
side of the river, when suddenly.hia jewel-house boat, dashing against 
it, was broken to pieces, and there immediately issued from the tongue 
{lips) of His Majesty, " This stone is also Jalalayah," and from that 
time its name was so fixed. Near it a^& the buildings of Rajah Hodi, 
which are very strong and elegant ; in former times he used to reign 
there. On its east Imnk is the fort of Atak ; every traveller stops 
tJiere, because there is no road except through it. In it there Me 
many elegant and neat houses, situated on the bank of the river, espe- 
cially the palace, which is very channing and lofty ; its clinute tuso 
is very temperate, and it is, as it were, a barrier between India and 
Cabul. On tjjis side of it, the customs and ways of the people, as well 
as the language, are those of India, while, on the other, the manners 
and habits are those of the Fathans, and the dialect also. In short, the 
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five rivers issue from the mountaina to the dorUi of the PuDJab, and 
on the other side o£. Mooltan, one after anotiier, anite with this river 
oa the frontiers of the Beloochies, The name of that conflaence has 
been fixed aa the Sindh ; a^in, from there it becomes a lai^ river, 
and takes in tho fort of Bhakkar between two branches ; on this 
account, that fortress is impregnable and very strong. After Hob, the 
above-mentioned river flows through the country of Seostan and goes 
-to Thatha, and then joins the main ocean near the Lahari harbour ; 
the above-named port is about thirty kos from the afore-mentioned city. 
The sum total of this is, that the province of Lahanr has a veiy good 
climate, and is tolerably pleasant The heat there in the summer and 
the cold in the winter are greater than in Hindostan. The melons 
and grapes produced in it are like those of Iran and Turan,-and 
the mangos resemble those of Hindostan ; the rice grown there 
is better than that of Bengal, and the sugar-cane finer than that 
of the Dakhan; the produce of the fields generally depends on 
well irrigation ; they, therefi>re, take about three hundred and 
sixty small sticks, wim somewhat over a hundred little pots, which 
they tie together with string, and thus make a large wheel, and 
aecordiog to the science of mechanics in one revolution of a pair 
of bullocks, draw it up fall of water ;* each time a hundred seers 
of waterf are conveyed to the fields, and give verdure to the 
cultivation. The produce of the autumn harvest depends on tiie 
r»ns; and in certain places, especially on t^ banks of the rivers 
Biyah and Bihat, if they wash the sand, gold comes to hand ; in certun 
spots on the northern monntains, there are also mines of silver, copper, 
and pewter ; and a little profit too remains to the diggers after paying 
the duties. The length of this province, from the Sutluj river to the 
Sindh, is one hundred and eighty kos, and He breadth, from Bhambor to 
Chaughandi, eighty-seven kos. To the east of it is Sirhind, to tiie west 
Mooltan, to the. north Cashmere, and to the south Debalpur. Depen- 
dent to it are five doabs, or five divisions, and subservient to tbem, 
three hundred and sixteen districts.; its revenue is eight hundred and 
ninety-three million, three hundred and seventy ibouiaand dams. 
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TBE INCOMPARABLE OP LAITOS, THE COUNTRY OF CASHMERE. 

SlBEEKAQOmt tas been tbe capital of thb country for a long time r 
its extent is four brsakhs; three rivem — the Bihat,&c. — iov through the 
city ; Ifiamed and holy men live here in great numberB, rather there is a 
plentiful supply of Brahmins aod Fundita in thia city, and the artisans- 
of this place are oolebiated throughout the woiid for their desterity ; 
acocHrdingly, woollen cloths of various sorts are woTen here with much 
el^ance, and the worked flowers on them exhibit a garden-like 
appearanee, especially the shawls, whicli are certainly unequalled any 
whu«, and the sight of whioh deprives the beholder of his senses ; they 
take them to different countries by way <^ rarities, and sell them at a 
profit The broadcloth made in the above city is also very soft and 
good looking ; and puttoo. Sac, in lig^lmess »nd exqnisitenesa, are like 
we air; the custom of buying aod semng in the market is seldom carried 
on, bnt is very prevalent in the dweSings ; and all, great and smaU, 
make their houses of wood, with four or more stories, the ground floor 
being for the cattle and some of the ba^age, tbe first floor for sleeping 
in, and the second and third for household goods; bat they do not build 
honaes of bride or stone on account of earthquakes, in fact, they do not 
even make courtyards ; they sow tulips on the roofs of their houses, 
aecordingly, in the spring time, the balcony of everyone's house becomea 
an object of envy to a garden of roses, and lovelier than a tulip bed; 
and in addition to this exquisiteness, there is also this excellence about 
this city, that snakes, scorpions, and other venomous animals are scarce, 
but mosquitoes, fliea, and lice are plentiful. Near the ciby is a very huge 
lake, several fitrsakhs in length, one side of which adjoins the district of 
fihak; the people there call it Dal; it always* remains full, and its 
water is very ddicate and sweet ; there is also this excellence about it, 
that it does not go bad for years. Although people fasten heavy loads on 
their backs, and carrying them, ascend and descend by the passes, stilt 
boats are principally used for dranght purposes ; on this account there 
is a great demand for carpenters and boatmen. And the language of 
the people of that countiy is also distinct, but they compose Hmdee 
books mostly in the Sanskrit tongue, and write them in the Nagari 
character ; moreover, the majority of their books are written on the 
bark of a particular kind of tree, and most of their old manuscripts also 
are written on it ; its name is the toddy tree ; they make ink also- 
of such a kind, that wash it as much as you like, it will not come out. 
Although the people of India tell wonderfiil and strange stories about 
this country, and all of them regard the whole of it as a place of 
pilgrimage, still they more espet^ly reverence certain spots ; accord- 
ingly near Sindhiya and Baxuri, there is a fountun which remains dry 
for months; on on appointed day, the people of that country go and make 

* Literally, "your and month." 
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eara^t eatreaty aad suppJicabion, and moreoiVdr oS«r up sheep ami 
goats ; at last the water begins to bubble into it, and fiUIy imgate^ 
the Eelda of five villages ; if, by chance, at any time, they aee an eixcess 
of it, then they again begin supplicating in that same way, and the 
water immeduitely conaeB to its proper pitch. Near it la a Ixxwk, 
Kokam^, the water of which is very cool, sweet, and light ; if a 
hungry one sboald drmk it, he woald feel satisfied, and should a satiated 
one quaff it, he would feel hungry. In Minpur there are twelve 
thotmaod beegahs: of land (covered v}itli} fields of saffiron ; verily, they 
are worl^ the seeing, and a fit place for reereation ; in short, Crom the 
eoA of Baisakh, and during the whole of the tDonth Joth, the enltaiva^ 
tors plough the ground to maka it soft ; and having made every piece of it 
fit for sowing, with the hoe, plant the roots of the aafiron; after a month, 
the blossoms shoot, forth, and at the end of Katik, its ftall growth ia 
reaohed.butii does not grow higher than a span, and when ithas attained 
its full (aiae}, it then floweiB. But on each plant eight flowers Uoasoca 
giadaally, in each of which are six petals, whose colour is Uuish ; and! 
laside of them are sis stamens, three of whic^ are genen^y yeilow, 
and. three red ; aaSeoa is produced from these ; ^^en the flowers are 
all over, then t^ stalk becomes green, but b^ore it flowers it r^o^iins 
white ; a fiekt once sown flowers for six years, in the first slightly, in 
the second plentifully, and in the. third it reaches perfectioa ; if they do 
n(A take out the roots afber six years, and plant them ^ewhere, then 
tiiey flower very little ; for this reaaon they dig them up and plant 
them in another place. In Rewan is a brook which they regard aa a 
great place of pilgrimage ; according to their sufwositioQ thb is the 
csae, that the root of the saSnm onginally grew uure; so, whui they 
commence cultivating it, they go to that brook, aai making many 
eattea^es and suppHoattoos to it, throw in some cows' nulk ; if tt sinks 
to the bottom of the water, then they regard it as a good om^i, and 
aafiroB is produced to their hearts' desire, but if it floats on the water, 
they take it as a bsdi sign. In Thibat is a cave, inside of vdiioh is a 
body of ice ; its same ia Amar Nath (ike wnd^Tig lofdy, and they 
c^ard that spot a» a great placQ of worship. When the moon rises 
in conjunction with the sni^*^ a pillar of ice is seen in that cave, 
which increases in size a little every day, till on the fifteenth it becomes 
ton yards long; when the moon begins to wane, then it also begins to 
dinumsh, and by the next new moon not a sign of it remains ; the 
Hindoos ima^ne it to be the, body of Uahadeo, and look on it as the 
supplier of their wants. Siidkamag is a fountain in which the whole 
year long no wat^ is to be found, but in any month in whii^ the ninth 
£iills on Friday, water flows in it &oni morning to evening, and all day 
long a. crowd] treiaaias collected theroi Ban^l is an idol temple, con- 
aected with Durga ; whoever wishes to know his own ciireiunstances 
odA those of his enem^y must fiiLl two earthen jars with sice, one in 
his own name, and tJke other in that, of his adversary, then place them 
in that ten^laaad shut the door ; noxt day, be must humbly moke 
^iquiry of his ^te, and whosesoever jar issues forth filled withsat&on 
uid flowers, his ciicuiastances will obtain splendour, while he whoae 
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vessel is fuuod filled with litter and rubbiHh, his fortune will be wretch-' 
ed. More wooderful is iiua, that if any one wishes to find out to 
whom belongs the right, and whose is the wrong, let him give them 
two fowls, or two goats, and send them to the temple, then let poison 
be given to them (the ani/male), and let each of them (the m^n) 
pass their hands over them * The person who is in the right, his 
animal will live, but the other's will die. Deo S&r is a reservoir, 
twenty yards in length, breadth, and depth ; its water boils inwardly ; 
whoever wishes to ascertain his good and bad fortune for the year, 
must take an em-then vessel, fill it with rice, write hia name on ita 
brim, and then, shutting its mouth, put it in ; after some time it will 
of itself oome floating to the top of the water ; he must then look into 
it; iftberiee comes out hot ajid aweet-scenbed, then that year will 
pass happily for him and well, but if dirt and rubbish come out, then 
that persons fortune will be bad. In Kothan is a fountain, which 
remau^ dry eleven years ; when Jupiter comes into the ctHisteUation 
Leo, then, on Thursdays, the water in it begins to boil up ; it then renuuns 
div for seven days ; when the above day again comes round, it becomes 
full of water, and the whole year it goes on like this. In Salhani is 
' a place where there are many trees, on which eagles may ,be seen 
continually seated ; they bring the feathers for turban ornaments 
fix)m there, and moreover feed these birds. In Takamo is a 
fountain occupying a space of forty beegohs ; Nila Nak is its name ; 
its water is very pure and of a blue c<^our, and it also is a place 
of pilgrimage ; many Hindoos go and bum themselves around it, 
and turn their bodies into ashes ; moreover, they take omens from it in 
ihis way, vie., tbey divide a nubneg into four pieces, and throw them 
into it ; if an odd number floats on the water, it is good, otherwise bad. 
In former times, a book issued from there, of which the name was 
Tel Munh. The state of Cuahmere, and of its places of worship, were 
given in it in detail ; they say that under the water there is a city 
very populous and large ; in the reign of Maddo Shah a Brahmin used- 
occasionaUy to &11 into it, and disappear firom sight ; after two or 
three days he would again issue forth, brmging a great many ctiriosities, 
and divers news. To the north of lar is a very high mountain, on the 
skirts of which are two fountains, one hot beyond bounds, and the 
other equally cold, but with an interval of only two yards between 
them ; they are also regarded as places of pilgrimage ; accordingly they 
burn the bones of their bodies there, so tliat they become ashes; in 
that mountain is another large lake, in which they also throw the 
bones and ashes of the dead, and regard it as a means of rendering the 
deity propitious ; if, by chance, tiie flesh of any living thing fall into . 
it, iiien the snow begins to fall heavily, and the rain to pour in torrents. 
In Parwa is a fountun in which if a leper, on a Sunday morning, wash 
his body in its water, he will become well. Bhotesar is the name of 
an idol temple, the god of which is Mahadeo ; whoever goes there to 
worship, hears the sounds of all musical iastruments, and no one can 
tell where the strains come from. In Lesser Tbibat is a large lake. 
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tlw«itT-eiglit ko3 in circumference ; when tiie river Bihat comes 
^to it, tnen for an instant it becomes concealed from the sight, 
in Glrganw is a valley, by name Faraotam, in which is a piece 
of land six hundred yards square ; when Jupiter comes into I*60 for 
a whole month, it remains so hot, that if there were a treo 
tiiere, it would be burnt up, and if one put a filled cauldron in it, 
the food would become cooked. Near it is s populous city, Kamraj, 
the valley of which on one side reaches to Kaangnar, and to the west 
of it is Pakhli ; at the ferries at this place, they throw the bark of trees 
into the water, and then place stones on it, so that it may not ba 
carried away ; after two or three days they take it out, and put it in 
the sun, and as soon as it is dry, when they sweep it, two or three 
(olahs* of gold are found spread over it. Qolgat is the name of 
(mother valky, which is aJso near to Ejtshghar. Dardo is two 
days' journey from its hiils; a river, by name Madmani, comes 
irom it to this place ; if a metal extractor should sit there, and wash 
Uie sand, then he would fill his hands with gold. On its bank is an 
idol temple, built of stone, the name of which is Sarda ; it isdedicated to 
Durga,aQd is very sacred amongst the Hindoos, the fruits of worshipping 
there being considered by them to be beyond bounds. The district 
Fakhli also belongs to this province ; its length is thirty-five kos, and 
breadth twenty-five. Snow also falls there as in Turan, and it 
generally remams cold in this country, but the rains are like those of 
India ; and in it are three rivers for keeping the fields green — the 
Kishungang, Bihat, and Sindh. The langu^c of the country blends 
with that of Cashmere, and is distinct from that of India and Cabut ; 
of i^e difierent kinds of grain, gram and oats are the most plentiful ; 
of fruits, the apricot, peach, and walnut, which grow wild, but of 
which people seldom pluck the fruit ; there are neither many nor few 
horses, camels, cows, and hunting animals, but goats and harea 
are plentifiil. To sum up. Cashmere is a delightful countiy, and 
an extensive garden ; in every season it remains epiing there, and 
the air blows as in the garden of Rizwan ; the water of that couutiy is 
sweet, and in eveiy flower-bed, fountains and jets may be seen playing; 
there are thousands of flowers of all kinds, especially roses, violets, 
and narcissus, which grow wild in every desert ; to be brief, there is a 
wonderful spring and marvellous autumn in that country ; assuredly 
that land is a garden of Bostan, and is fit for one's friends to see. 
Besides the cherry and mulberry, there are many other fruits, melons, 
water melons, apples, peaches, apricots, aU very delicious and delicate ; 
the grapes, although plentiful, are wiUjout any taste or flavour ; and 
although there are many mulber^ trees, still people do not eat its fruit 
much, but feed silkworms on itsleaves. The food ofthe people of that 
country is dried fish, in fact, very often stale fish, and various kinds of 
herbs, which, moreover, they dry ; and although there is plenty of rice, 
still very little of it is good ; the wheat also is very small and black, 
and on mis account is but little used ; the inhabitants of that country 
eat mong veiy slightly, and gram and barley are not even seen there ; 
the soil of that land is moist and damp, and exceedingly good for 
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cultivation ; and in spite (^ £he great number of its inhabitants, luSd 
the scarcity of food, there are no thieves or beggat^ in that country ; 
its Tcaident^ are generally well off, moreover they always wear a coat 
made of a shawl. Tfaey are able, and perfectly to be trusted in botJi 
religious and worldly matters, and this is a mistake, that all ure 6nt- 
wardly good but inwardly bad ; however, the good are few, and the 
bad many. There are no camels or elephants there, but hill pordea 
are very plentiful, strong, swift, and good roadsters and climbets of 
mountains. But the cows are black-coloured ; there is one kind of 
sheep there also, which the people of that city call Hando, the fi^sh of 
which is exceedingly delicate and nice-tasted. Money transactions are 
not mtKh carried ob. There are twenty-six roads, by which one can go 
from it to India, but it is best to go by Bfaimbar and Fakhli ; yet there 
is this much difference between the two, that the first is the nearer, 
and has many waterfalls ;* armies, however, generally go by 
Feei^ai^a] ; moreover, should any one kill a bullock or horse on 
the mountains, a violent storm with lightning ttrises, and then it 
either begins to snow or rain. The length of this province, £rom 
Keer to Kjshaneang, is one hundred and twenty kos,Ynd its 'breadth 
eighty, but in tne revenue book of Akbar it is put down at twen^- 
five kos ; to the east of it is Firastan and the Cbenab, to l^e isouth- 
east are the mountains of Banbal and Jammoo, to the north-eaat 
Is Greater Thibat, to the west Fakhli and the river Kishnngai^, to 
the south-west Ehukar, to the north-wait Lesser Thibat, and aU 
round it are mountains. Dependent to it are forty-six districts ; and 
its revenue. is one hundred and iwenty-six million, two hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dams ; in addition to this, two thousand four 
liundred feathers for turbans belong to the revenue of this country. 
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CHAPTER XXXTV. 



THE COUNTRY OF CABUL. 



Cabiji. is an old city with a very good and fine climate ; Pashang, 
iba sop of Toz, the son of Fai-eedun, jM>pulated it, aod the date of ita 
Being populated was some two thousand one hundred ysars before 
the lortietli year of the reiga of Alamgir ; its fort is very strong and 
well defended, and the inner fort is on a small hill, with another bill 
overlooking it ; the name of it is Hisar-i-Atabeen (the inner enclosure), 
vbile some people call it Kob-i-Safa (tlie white mountain). But from: 
the tongue of some travellers, I have heard regarding the above-named 
town, l£at that mountain overlooks the first fort, and on its skirt are 
inaay gardens and flower-beds, especially the garden of SbablaJab, 
which King Babar built in the year 925 Hijra; again, near it, Jabangir, 
in the year 1016 Hijra, built the garden Jahan Ara (world adoming-X. 
And close to tbe fmry on the' banks of the river is the sepulchre of 
Eabat, and also that of Hindal Mirza, bis successor ; besides these, there 
is also built in that place tbe tomb of Muhammad Kakeem Mirza^ 
the son ofHumayun. In the neighbourhood of that city there are 
two rivers, one of which cornea from Lalandar, and passes through the 
gardens Shabr Ara (city adorning) and Jahan Ara, and the streets and 
^nes of the city ; it is called tbe river Kbutiba.n ; the second come» 
from Qbaznin and Lohgurb, and passing by the village Yakub, issues 
forth below the Lahaur gate i its name is the river Pul-i-Mustau (tke 
bridgeof drunkards); Ha water is transparent and nice-tasted, moreover 
it is a medicine for certain diseases. Tbe province on tbe sidrta of the 
mountains is also called Lesser Cabul ; flowers and fruits of various 
colour?, sweet-scented, good-coloured, and well-taated,abouiid in it ; but 
Lamghan, Kahdara, Farza, Ustargacb, Astalif, &c., are worthy (objects) 
of sight, and fit ('places) of recreation ; accordingly kings also used 
to resort there a great deal, and remain in these places for a long 
time. The province of Gbaurband is a country situated towards 
Balakh ; no red colour comes up to tbe colour of its tulips, and no 
uttar equals the odour of its herbs. In short>, thirty-three kinds of 
tulips grow there ; one of which, moreover, has tbe scent of rosea, and 
for tbia reason is called tbe scented tulip. There are mines of lapis 
lazuli and silver near it. Besides this, there is a sandy region, which 
is called the Kbwaja quicksand ; in tbe bob weather the sound of drums 
and kettle-drums issues from it, but no trace as to wb«e it comea from 
can be discovered. This place faces Tukui, and is closer to the confines 
cS Balakh, and is, as it were, a strong wall to it. The provinces 
Zuhhak and Bamiyanaretwo places in which are found signs and tracer 
of the ancients ; in tbe mountains in that neighbourhood, they du^ and 
built twelve thousand cold baths, and plastered and ornamented them; ' 
formerly people in tbe cold weather used to bniy their goods and. 
chattels in them, and pass their time without an^Eiety oC nund. There 
is this curiosity about them, tiiat in cme of the baiths there is a coffin, ior 
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which a person is aleepiag at peace like the dead ; they say that four 
hundred years ago, in the reign of Changez Khan, this great man was 
martyred, and his limbs have remained to the present day just as they 
were, and his place (of rest) is a place of worship. Besides the above, 
the writer also beard another wonderful and marvellous story regard- 
ing this province from Agha Muhammad, a merchant of Persia. By 
chance, that great man arrived in Calcutta in the year 1220 ; it bo 
happened that one day this humble creature and he met; the mention 
of several places occurred in conversation ; when he commenced talking 
about Cabnl, the distinguished merchant b^an to say, that sometime 
before, he with several other persona was going towards the above- 
mentioned city, when suddenly they reached the lM>undaries of Zuhfaak; 
on arriving near the fort, they went in ; everywhere they found its 
buildings in ruins, moreover, many of the walb also, but they saw in 
it a very large stone well, quite dry, without water, in perfect condi- 
tion; they went and stood on its (brmk); in the mean time, when 
everyone suddenly looked at their own clothes, they beheld them 
greener than emeralds, although they were white, and when they came 
out of the fort, they hecame as they were before. It is not beyond 
possibility that this was the effect' of some magic ; God knows the real 
truth. The province of Ghaznin is a country, which they also call 
ZabuL In former times it was the capital of the kings of Ehurassan, 
especially of Nasir-ood-deen, Sabuktageen, King Mahmood, the Ohnznavi, 
and King Shahab-ood-deen, the Obanri. The philosopher Sanai* also 
is buried there, and, besides him, many holy men are interred in 
that city. On account of the extremeness of the cold, and the quantity 
of snow, it is regarded as equal in climate to Tabrez and Samarkand ; 
many minerals also are produced in its neighbourhood, and are 
taken moreover from there to India ; near it is a fountain in which, 
if urine falls, then the effects of clouds and snows are seen. To be brief, 
this place is near the confines of Kandahar, and they call it the gate 
of Persia. Lohgurh is an abode of the A&hans ; near it is a fountain, 
Badah Khwab Shajenak, which they call Gunga, but in Hindee books 
its name is written LohargaL The Hindoos regard it as a great place 
of pilgrimage; onafixedday,alargecrowd also collects there; the water 
of it IS like that of the Ganges, and if you put it in vessels, it does 
not go bad for a long time. The province of Mander and Wall Shang 
is towards Kafiristan, the inhabitants of which place are called infi- 
dels. In that place is the tomb of the father of Moah [ peace be on 
him] ; the name of that great man was Lam, and some also call him 
Lamak. In short, the inhabitants of that place change the k into gk ; 
for this reason they are called IJamaghans by many people. The 
province of Bakhra,d is a place, the chalghoza"!" of which is cele- 
brated. The g¥eat thing about it is, that they bum it in that coun- 
try instead of a lamp, moreover the light of it is very bright. In its 
environs is an animal which they call the flying fox, but it does not 



■ HnliunDia'l-btn-Adain, wliaae takhnllua, or poMJnal oaaiei , <*» Bakvam Sanai, c 
raja Sanai, vaa a cslebratod PerBian poet, who flomislied in the tw«1flji centiuy A. D. E 
the author of the Ilohi Namah, a religious poem oaniiiting of prayvM Mid hjuta» ; Rb4 1^ tt 
ikah, or "palm plaQtotioD," onoUier leligiout p««m, 
f i. kind of nut like the pist&ohio, 
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fly diore tbttD ooe <»: two tanis near its dwellibg ; anil there is also n 
^t there which has the Bmell of musk. The proviDce Nek Nihar 
is a place which ie the residence of the superintendent. In fonner 
times it was known as Adenapur ; in the time of Akbar it was called 
Jalalabad. Its city is on the banks of the river Kilab ; tiiere are 
many fruits grown in it, but the pomegranate of that country is 
tinequalled. Two kos from there ia a lovely garden which is known as 
the four gardens ; and in that district is an immense garden, a memorial 
of King Eabar, very lar^ and elegant, and the stonelesa pomegranate 
grown in it is unsurpassed ; in short, snow does not fall in that place, 
nor is there any very great cold either. The valley of Kafir is also 
filose to it ; in short, inHdeln Hve Uiere, and for this reason its name 
has been thus fixed. The province Bajor is towards Kashghar ; its 
fort has been the place of government from old. During the summer 
the air is very hot, and in the winter, very cold. But Afghans alone 
dwell in its environs, whether it be forest or hill, whilst near the fort 
is the abode of the Moghuls ; they regard themselves as Arar 
l)ians, for this reason, that when Alexander the Rumi passed 
through there, he left behind him many of his relations and con- 
nexions, and up to the time of the reign of Alamgir, his offspring 
lived there, and had the ascendancy over the Afghans ; God only 
knows whether they are there now or not. To sum up, this 
place is twenty-five koa in length, and ten in breadth. The province 
Sawad is also towards Kashghar, and many valleys are in its 
districts; the heat and cold there are not very great, but a great deal 
of snow falls, which, however, does not lie on the deserts for more 
than twenty or thirty days, but on the hills the cold continues the 
whole year long. The spring-time and rains are like those of India ; 
many of the flowers of Turan and India grow there ; vlcrfets and 
narcissus shoot up wild in every desert ; in like manner also, fruits 
luxuriate, but the peaches and pears of that country are celebrated ; 
moreover, hawks, falcons, and royal white falcons are obtained there 
of the very best ; and there are mines of iron in its neighbourhood. 
■The city Mangier is its capital ; including it, the length of this province 
is forty kos, and the breadth fifteen, but the Yasufzaees only Eve in it. 
The province Bakrara, known as Peshawur, is on the confines of India; 
the grapes, peaches, and melcms there are like those of Turan. The 
summer andwinter are like spring,and the rains are like those of India. 
The rice grown there is celebrated, assuredly there is none like it any 
where in India, especially the sukhdas ; moreover, there is always 
plenty of grain, and lots of cultivatiwi. In short, this province is 
altogether the abode of the Afghans, especially Mahmands, fee, but 
they are taxpayers, and not rebellious. Peshawur is an ancient city", 
in old books it is also written Parshawar and Farshawar. Near it is 
a, celebrated place of worship of Jogis, Gaurkatree ; in the time of S^fdi 
•Tahan it fell into ruin, but there were in it other five places of pilgrim- 
age, all very elegant, up to the time of Alamgir. Many Jogis, 
Snnasis, Eairagis, besides otiier ascetics, have built their dwellings 
and sitting places around the lake, and live there. The province 
Bangishat is situated near Moottan. lia population is very large, but 
the tiibes ia it aw generaliy PattiMs, ^^tkew JB-tt yeiy gwafr<lMJ ^ 
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agriculture oWtied oq there, especially rice, to -swjii m extent, fJiafr 
it is sent to other diatricta ; besides thia, tjiere are ealt and iron 
miBos in its neighbourhood. In short, the cold in that province 
is T«ry sreat, but it does not do harm, and there is very littl» 
heat, so that one cannot ^leep without something over one. Hie 
snow falls very thickly, as in Tiiran, bat it remains for four montbs- 
in the plains, and continually in the hill^ To sum up, the s{Ming time 
is very verdant and blooming ; innumerable flowers of various colours 
blossom, and wholesome fruits of many kinds grow Uiere. Although 
there are many varieties of grapes, still the Sahibi and Hussaini 
and Eandahari kinda have a peculiar flavour and taste ; and of the 
various species of apricots, the Mahmoodi, Kaisi, and Mirzai ara 
the best tasted ; of melons, the Koknabat, Mabtabi, Nashpati, 
Ashri, aud Dud-i-Chiragh are very delicious and well flavoured , 
and of grains, barley aud wheat are most plentiful Byt of those 
fields which are watered by rivers and streams, the third part of 
their produce is paid to the government, and of those watered 
by canals, the tenth ; some money is also levied on grapes and almonds 
by way of tribute, but the produce of trees is free from tax ; they do 
not pay the smallest atom on the produce of the aa^ower, but a third 
part on its seed. The inhabitants of that country, like those o£ 
Samarkand and Bukhara, call the districts, in which muhallas ajid 
cities are situated, tumans ; moreover, its inhabitants know eleven 
languages — Hindee, Persian, Moghuli, Turki, A%hani, Pushtoo, Paracbi, 
Gabri, Barki, Lamghani, and Arabic ; and the Moghuls live in the 
immediate environs pf Cabul, but present tiiemselvec!, with their luinds 
joined, before theruler, and make no delay in paying their tasps. The 
more wonderful thing is this, that their women have the ascendancy 
over the men ; accordingly, at the time of their mtu^'Jage, thoy cause 
this difficqlt thing to be wi-itten in their deed of settlement, namely, 
that their husbands will never quit themselves of their obligations to 
them ; but this is not the cuetoip of chaste women, who never shew 
themselves to the world ; moreover, they go, according to tbeir own 
pleasure, to wander about in the gardens, and to bathe in the baths^ 
and do not, in the very least degree, think of their husbands. The 
author of the Khulassat-oot-Tawarikh writes, that he has seen some 
women who have left one husband and immediately taken another ; 
in short, it is not unusual with them to take from fifteen to twenty 
husbands in the course of their lives. To make the story short, the 
greater number of the inhabitants of this province are Hazaras and 
Afghans, but the Hazaras regard themselves as Moghuls, and the des- 
cendants of Chagtai Ehan, the son of Ohangez Khan. From Ghaznin 
to Kandahar, and from the province Maidan to the boimdaries of 
Balakh, there are exceedingly difficult passes, and winding mountains 
in which they live ; and in moat places they do not obey the commands 
of the kings, but are outside of the compound of the jurisdiction of 
rulers. The Afghans- also regard themselves as the children of Israel ; 
the name of their great ancestor was Afghan ; he had three sons, the 
Dame of the first Saren, that of the second Ghurghusht, and the 
name of the third Batni ; these three had ni^nerous offspring, ^iclt 
Q^ ^hoip is cati^^t^bh^UMtt^ of bi^ ancestor. The fpllowiqgtribjy 
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trace their descent to Saren, namely, tbe Tareni, Barech, Miyana, 
Khursain, Sharani, Auzmar,K.asi, Jamuod, Khweshgi, Katani, Muham- 
madzaee, Yusnfzaee, Khaleel, Mahmund, Daoodzaee, Kakiyani, and 
Barkalani; and the Surani, Jailani, Warakzaee, Afredi, Jaktani, Khatki, 
Karani, Kakri, Abd-ool-Eahmani, Aryani, and Taran to Ghnrghusht ; 
while the Sheraad, Khizrkhail, Qhalzi, Lodiniyazi, Lohaci, Suri, 
garwani, and Akozaee trace theirs to Batan ; the oth«* tribes are the 
descendants of these. In short, these all live between the banks of the 
rivers Sindh and Cabal, a space of one hundred kos, and betwixt the 
frontiers of Kandahar and Mooltan, to Sa-ivad, which border on the con- 
fines of Kafiristan and Kflshghftr, a space of three hundred kos ; their 
people, by reason of theeh^ter <^ the mountaiaa, whitA are difficult of 
access, do not bend their heads b^re the king's eommands, rather they 
take some money also from the governor by way of reward, and levy 
from travellers so mweh Mi each horse and camel, as toll; besides 
this, they also rob caravans, &&, of their goods and chattels, and having 
seized the poorer class of travellers, make slaves of them ; in 
short, they sell them sometimes. To bte brief, amongst other nations 
there are very few thieves, but the Afghans are all of them thieves 
and robbers, and the resnlt is this, that the whole city of Cabul 
is suhsdr^ientto %hem. From Peshawnr, there are three roads leading 
to Cabul ; one road roafces along circuit by Bangishat, and besides 
this, is tery steep, and ah tarmy going that way endures much 
hardship hi ireachmg the *reSting-place of thwr desire ; the second 
goes hy Kharpa, hilt alter reaching Jailalabad, it joins the high road ; 
this alao is ntrt free from the nflrrownesfe of the Valleys, the difficulties 
«rf ascent and descent, scarcity of water, and the depredations of the 
A%hails ; the -third cotnes by All Uosjid and the Khaibaf; and from 
the brook of Jamrud to Bahka, the road goes along the bank of the 
river Nilab, for eight kos' distajice &om the pass ; but the valley of 
the Khaibar, by reason of ito ups and downs, is e^iceedingly difflculi 
to traverse, though easy in comparison to the other roads ; moreover, 
armies and caravans come and go by that road, especially from Dakka 
to Bimlah, a distance of thirty-two kos, which is very level, and from 
Bimlah to Cabul, forty kos, which is not very difficult either ; although 
there are hills in the way, still travellers do not undergo much 
annoyance. To make the story short, there are mountain passes on all 
four sides of Cabul, and on this account an enemy's army cannot come 
there suddenly, or bring the above-mentioned country thoroughly into 
their power ; and though this country does not yield much revenue, 
still wise men consider it as the gate of India, and, for this reason, a 
large sum of money used to be sent from the royal treasury to pay the 
soldiers, so that each soldier and chief might live at ease, and not suffer 
aimoyance of any kind ; for, on this account, the armies of Iran and 
Turau were not able to come into this country. I have heard that in 
former days Cabul came into the sway of one of the kings of Dilli, and 
on this accoimt the Punjab became very populous, and India safe 
(from invasion}. The length of that province, from Atak Banar&s to 
the Hindoo Koh mountains, is a hundred and fifty kos, and 
its breadth, from Earabagh Kandahar to Chaghan, a hundred kos; 
to the east of it ia tbe river Siodh, to tha west Qhaur, to the north, 
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Andrab; Badakl^hEiii, and the Hindoo Koh mountains, and to tb« 
Bouth Farmal and Naghz ; all around it are mountains, and level, even 
ground is very scarce ; still there are mountain pasaea in every place. 
There are eight diviaiona and thirty-eight districts ; its revenue is ^ 
hundred and twenty-six million, five hundred thousand dams altogether, 
but for a long space of time the Durrani kings have reigned in Cabul 
and Cashmere, and Lahaur has been govemedby the Sikhs ; moreover, 
in the present time, which is the year 1222 Hijra, the ruler of the 
above-mentioned province is Ranjeet Singh ; and from the year 1218 
Hijra, the provinces of Agra and Dilli, agreeably to the will of the 
shadow of God, King Shah Alam, have become the property of the 
British; formerly they belonged to Maharaja Daulat Ilam,Scindiya; 
moreover, General Lake [may he long live] not only defeated this 
chief in fight, but took his forts from him. And in that same year, 
the province Orissa came into the nossesaion of the East India Company 

imay tiiey long overshadow us] ; oefore that, it was under Ragho Si 
ihonsala ; Colonel Harcourt made the settlement of it. To make i3iQ 
story short, India for ages has been an object of temptation to kings, and 
whoever could get it into his hands togk possession of it ; no one ever 
paid any regard to the king, yes .' one (government) — the East India 
Company did not withdraw n'om performing obeisance and service to 
him ; moreover, to the present time, which is the year 1222 Hijra, 
and Akbar Shah, the son of Shah Alam, is king, they, in a degree, 
peiform srarvice to him, and do not withdraw their band from obeisance. 
To conclude, having written a few particulars about India and ita 
provinces, now it is necessary that I should write a few of the circam- 
staoces regarding the kings of that country, commencing from thQ 
PandavaA, so tbat so acceptable gift may be prepared for f£e reader. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV, 



1BE FntST CiUPTER ABOUT TEFE KINGS OF UIDIA, COVXESCISQ FBOM 
EBRG JUBI8HTHAR 1X)WN TO EtHO PATBC»tA. 

Fboh the Books of Indian luetory, especially from the Uababharat, 
-which ia the great history and most trustworthy, it thns appears, that 
from the heginoiog of Creation the sovereignty of India descended in 
the &milies of the Fandavas and Eauravas. Their ancestors took the 
country, and reined in every place. When the time of the reign of 
King Bechtraberaj came, who was the grandfather of the Fandavas, 
tie also spent his time in equity and justice agreeably to the ways of 
Bis ancestors ; at last he took up his abode ui Faramse, and none of 
iaa ofi^pring remained who could carry on the business of the empire, 
and give spTendoor to the kingdouL The ministers of state consiuted 
and aneed amongst themselves that they should petition Swami 
Biyas Deo, and give the king's wives into his service, so that a son 
might be bom, and the succession to the kingdom remain in that 
family. In short, when the first wife saw his dreadful appearance, she 
had not the power to look at him, but shut her eyes, and from thia 
cause her son was bom blind ; his name was Dharbrasht. And when 
the second wife belield the splendour of his countenance, she became 
frightened and turned yellow ; her son was bom of such a description, 
that the whole of his body was yellow ; his name was Pand. He who 
was bom from the third pr^nancy, his name was called Bidur, but ha 
was the blindest of them all; the fourth was bom of a slave girl; for 
this reason the kingdom passed to the second son, and the blown--onb 
light of that house again became bright, and the faded flower of the 
garden of the kingdom blossomed a second time. In shost. King Pand 
from the stretch of his sword, and his great bravery, overcaue ajl hia 
enemies, and bringing all countries into bis possession, revived the 
name of his ancestors, and kept up the mention of their great de^ds ; but 
he was very fond of sport, and used to go to the forest to hunt ; sudr 
denly he beheld a deer and doe sporting together ^ he immediately took 
bis aim and discharged an arrow, and hit uie deer in such a way, that 
it was separated from its female, and fell on the ground ; however, 
that was not a deer, but a holy and devout man who had come into 
its form. To be brief, at the time of dying, he said, " I hope from God 
that death will come to. thee in the same way, and may thy life leave 
thea" The king was greatly distressed at that even^ for there is no 
remedy for the arrow that has once been discharged, or for an action 
that has been di»ie; he became assured of his own death, and on. thia 
account gave over tjie government, and going to the woods, employed 
bimself in penance and devotion, but was greatly distressed because he 
was without offspring ; both his wives accompanied him in his fallen 
state ; one day he said to his first wife, whose name was Kunti, that he 
who dies without offspring goes to hell, and it is lawful in our religion 
iSiai, he who has no son should make hia request in this matter to & 
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Srahmin, and get a son ; moreover, when my father died witlioat 
ofiapring, the nobles of the state made their petition about this 
matter to Biyas Deo, and on this account I and my brothers were 
bom of Biyas Deo; on hearing this, his wife gave answer, that 
if she should bum in the hottest fire, she would not lie with ano- 
ther man, but that ^e had learntra chann from a great ascetic, by which 
she could call whatever angel she wished from the land of angels, and 
get herself with child, and bring forth a bod ; the king on hearing this 
was greatly pleased, and gave her leave. That woman immediately 
went to her chamber, and the Hng went and sat at the door, so that 
no one might be able to enter, rather that nothing with life might be 
able to get in. At laat that woman issued forth Irom there in a preg- 
nant state, and gave the king this good news ; when nine months hM 
passed, then a handsome strong boy was bom who was called Judiish- 
ihar ; a second time she became pregnant in the like manner, and a 
son, very powerful, and of a dreadful fora3, was bom, and he was named 
Bheemsain ; on the day of his birth a wonderful occurrence took 
place, for a formidable tiger was seen in the forests, and people, 
on seeing it, screamed out from fear. Kunti, being frightened, without 
being able to restrain herself, arose and stood up, and Bheemsain fell 
out of her lap on a large stone, which, from the blow it received 
from bim, was broken in pieces ; the lookers-on were astonished, 
and the king knew that this son would be an exceedingly power- 
ful man. The iJiird time, she, in a like manner, gave birth 
to Aijun ; at that time a voice thus spake from heaven, that as 
Indra was the ruler of the heavens, so also would this son be on the 
earth, and no one would be able to oppose him in war&re. After this 
the second wife also gave birth to twins, Nakul and Sahdeo. In short 
these five brothers wei-e incomparable in beauty, goodness, and 
bravery. King Pand used to live with them in the forest, and made 
over the government of Hustinapur to his eldest brother, Dhartrasht. 
To be brief, his wife also became pregnant, and after two years a 
lump of flesh issued forth from her stomach, but it was harder than 
steel ; she remained astonished, and wished to throw away that lump 
of flesh, when, at that instant, Biyas Deo came, and presenting him- 
self, began to say, " Do not destroy that on any account, for from it 
many mighty and renowned sons will be bom, but do you cast cold 
water on it ; she then and there threw cold water, and it was imme- 
diately broken into a hundred pieces ; then she put each of them 
carefully into a vessel filled with oil. When two years had elapsed, 
she opened these vessels, and out of each of them issued forth a boy ; 
the biggest of them aU was Duijodhan : when he came forth from the 
vessel, he pawed the earth, and began to bray like an ass ; on hearing 
his voice, the donkeys and jackals on the earth, and vultures ana 
crows in the air, began to make a complaining noise, and the air 
became filled with dust ; beholding this wonderfiH state, the lookers-on 
were astonished. Besides these hundred sons, he had bom to him 
from his second wife another boy, whose name was Jotasu ; but on the 
body of Durjodhan, who was the biggest of them all, no sword, arrow, 
ball, or any weapon, had any effect, for his frame was made of brass ; 
he was unequalled in bravery and strength. At last King Pand died 
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from tKe effects of the caiBO of that saint, and his second wife 
burnt herself along with him. After this, the saints and ascetics who 
were his oompanions, conveyed hia tirat wife, together with his five 
sons, to Hustinapur ; loaity people thought them the sons of King 
Fand, but others did not b^eve this, especially Duijodhan, the eldest 
son of Dhartrafiht ; moreover, he said thus, that King Pand, &om the 
cuise of tiie saint, never lived with his wife, then how should he 
E^ard them as hia sonst Immediately a voice came from the Invi- 
sible, and said, " These are the sons, of King Pand, and they were bom 
by means of an angel, as an eztraordioary case ;" and then dust 
Tained down on their heads from the air, and along with it the 
sound of drums and flutes began to be heard, and a great clamour 
arose in the heavens ; on this all Hustinapur were assured that they 
were the natural-born sons of King Fand, and Bhekam Fatamah, 
who waa a disciple of their fiither, aom kindness paid attention to 
their brisging-up and instruction ; he, moreover appointed very 
wise, learned, and acientiflc men for their education, and also fixed 
their monthly salary. In short, the nature of the Fandavas inclined 
to instruction, hence in a few days they learned a great many sciences, 
and to read the Tedas ; moreover, they learnt a good deal also 
about military matters so quickly, that they became expert in 
handling the spear, bow andarrows, and the sword; butJudisbthar, who 
waa the eldest of them all, was the most polite and truthful, moreover 
bis good nature and aflability were celebrated ; the second, whose 
name was Bheemsain, was unequalled in wrestling and handiing the 
mace, and was the renowned of hia time in strength and prowess ; 
he used to pull up large trees by their roots, and trip up huge 
elephants, and had no equal in manliness and strength ; while 
Arjun, who was younger than these two, surpassed tlie best teachers in 
archery, andwas the renowned of the renowned in handling the bow ; 
at last, his repute was spread abroad through the seven climes, and bis 
fame reached every country, so that many l^came practisers of his arts ; 
moreover, he used to aim one arrow, and put several others into it, and 
kill his enemies, and if he so willed, from his arrows made a screen, 
which was a barrier t^ainst wind and rain, and, when he wished, tised 
to shoot forth fire from his darts, in such a way, that he burnt up every 
thing, wet and dry. Sometimes he used to rain water mixed with 
dirt m)m his arrows, and trample his enemies in the dust. Moreover, 
if a shaft came &om the direction of an enemy, then he would cut it in 
two in the air with his own arrows ; besides these deeds, in the field 
of battle by the power of his charms, he used to shew himself to 
his enemies, sometimes up above, sometimes down below, now fat 
and now thin ; at one time he would manifest himself having 
assumed a dreadful form, at another he would be hidden from view. 
To make the story short, this knowledge is peculiar to the angels, 
namely, to throw arrows thua,and by the power of their charms to mani- 
fest such wonderful sights, and drown a wh(de world in the sea of 
afltomshment ; otherwise, where have mortals the power to be the 
manifesters of such wonderful deeds 1 but one must not re^xd this 
as beyond the powers of Aijuu, for he was of divine origin. His step- 
brothers, Kakm and Sahdeo, also were teachers in the art of riding 
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horsea, ele^dutnts, Stc, and besides tihis, HiBj altio knew liow to Tiss 
the spear asd Bwoid. In short, these five hrotheis wwe most profi* 
cient in every art and science, and veiy aaperior in wisdom ajid 
exceUence. And in addition to this, they were all as onifona and 
similar (vti ttppearajiee) as if the Creator had formed one life im 
five pieces, and meuldinc them ia five moulds, had given one soul 
dominion in five bodies^ hut Jidishtliar, who was the eldest of them 
all, the other four regarded aa their chief and representative, and 
obeyed his orders at all times. Durjodhan, who was che eldest son of 
Dhartrasht, seeing and hearing the good qualitiea of the Pandavas, 
burnt with the &e of jealouBV, especially from seeing the strength 
and power of Bheemsain, on whic^ account smoke issned from eveiy 
root of his hair. In short, aa the killing of enemies is the business of 
kings, so be b^an te meditate about killing the Pandavas ; aocordingly 
be fed Bheemsain with poison several times whilst out hnn&ig, and 
many times, when he found him asleep, tied his hands and feet, and 
ihrew him into the Ganges ; but the power of God, who was his protector, 
allowed not his enemy to prevail, and he remained perfectly safe and 
sound, &B he usually was. When Dhartrasht found Judishihar the 
most fit of them ell, he appointed him his heir apparent, and placed him 
over the afi^urs of the kingdom. On tliis account, the fire of jealousy 
bonkt fiercely in tiie heart of Dnrjodhan ; at last, he sent a message 
to hia father, that he would not -obey Judishthar in any way, and if 
ihis bis request was not pleasing to him, he would destroy hiinael£ 
Bbartiasbt, for the sake of his son, made over haJf the kingdom to 
bim, and commanded Judishthar to ge with his brothers to Bomawa. 
But as Daijodhan was koetilely inclined, be sent some of his companions 
-there, prior to Judisbthar's departure, to make houses with gam, resin, 
grease, rvbbisb, and ropes, so that when the Pandavas arrived and 
commenced to live in that ooontry, they might get their opportunity, 
^and setting fixe to them at some time, they might all be burnt and 
turned into ashes. They acted agreeably to his commands, but the 
Pandavas, immediately on their arriv^, became acquainted with their 
deceit and stratagem, and having dug a mine in that house, one night 
«et it on fire, and went out themselves by way of the mine ; but a 
woman, whose name was Bhel, by chance arrived tiiere, and she, 
together with her five sens, was burnt and turned into ashes. The 
compuiions ot Duijodhan thought that those five brothers had been 
burnt to death with their mother, and immediately conveyed the 
good news to him ; iostantly on hearing it all his joy returned and his 
sorrow departed. When the Pandavas escaped from that country, 
ihey arrived in a wood, and having put on the clothes of ascetics, 
adopted a wandering life; in whatever place of pilgrimage they arrived, 
they used to perform worship ; in wnatev^ place they found wild 
animals, they used to kill them ; sjid wherever they saw wild bofihloee, 
they hunted them. At last they arrived in Kampalah ; King Darpad 
was king there, and his daughter, who was very beautiAil and lovely, 
in those days bad reached puberty, and was flushed with youth ; on 
this account, the king, according to the way of bis ancestors, sending 
for many princes and kings, formed a betrothal ring, and said, wbom- 
«Ter tluit girl approved o4 he would giveJier in marriage ta This 
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custom is called Bwaimbar amongst the Hindoos. To proceed, the king 
£iatened a gold fish on a, long stick, and patting it upon a plain, 
placed a large cauldron iilled with oil on a nre b^ov it ; along with 
this, he also deposited near it a veiy stiff bow with an arrow, and 
made this condition, that whoever should draw that bow, and shooting 
the arrow, hit the fish, so that it should fall into the cauldron, he would 
give that girl in marriage to that man, and take him for his son-in- 
law. All the princes and kings, who had come with that intention, 
were worsted in that field, and were not able to fulfil the condition. 
These five brothers were also seated in a comer, like fakirs, and were 
watching the spectacle ; suddenly the idea came into the mind of 
Aijun, on which he took up the bow and arrow, and discharged the 
arrow, so that it separated tJiat fiah from the stick, and it fell into the 
cauldron ; he immediately took Daropadi, the daughter of King Dar- 
pud, out of thai crowd, and seared the hearts of those who wished for 
her with the brand of envy ; the spectators, beholding his prowess and 
activity, remained astonished, and no one had the courage to go and 
contest her with him. In short, it was destined in the fate of that 
girl that she should marry five men; on this account, the five brothers, 
agreeably to the orders of their mother, married her, and fixed turns of 
seventy days each (to live vjith her). When this news reached Hustina> 
pur, that the sons of King Fand were going about alive, and that the 
-daughter of King Darpud had l>ceD married to them, then Dhartrasht 
sent some of his people, agreeablj' to the advice of his pillars of state, to 
call them, and having restored half the kingdom as formerly to Dur- 
jodhan, the other half he made over to them ; but he took oaths and 
promises from both parties that they "would remain friendly and 
Amicable, and mix with each other ; he then dismissed them, and com- 
manded them to go and live in the city Indraparast on the banks of 
the Jumna, and they immediately went and took up their abode 
there ; it afterwards was known as Dilli. To make the story short. 
King Judishthar remained engaged in political and civil matters ; 
besides this, he conquered many countries by the power of his plana 
and the prowess of his sword, and overcame many sovereigns ; when 
Ins kingdom had gained much splendour, and his wealth had become 
uucoiintable, he performed the royal sacrifice called Rajsu with great 
pomp, which none of his ancestors had been able to do. The Uajsu 
BacriiBce, in the Hindoo phraseology, is a great act of worship ; the 
accoimt of it is as follows : they first cook various sorts and kinds of 
food, and giving it to thousands of Brahmins in gold and silver dishes, 
read prayers, and ofier up various kinds of meats and perfumes ; 
besides they bum various other kinds of fine and cosUy things in the 
fire, and the most wonderful condition of conditions is this, that the 
kings of all the earth must be collected there, moreover they must per- 
form all services themselves, so that they must draw water, clean 
vessels, and cook food ; then, again, all those things which are 
requisite for a lord of the seven climes, must be possessed by him, and 
these Qod gave to Judishthar, for all the rulers of the world were 
obedient to him ; for this reason, this sacrifice was completed accordiiu; 
to his wishes, and he obtained a name throughout all the worl£ 
Purjodhan also came to the performance of that sacrifice, and helped 
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in it ; when he saw the increase of his kingdom, and the greetness of 
his wealth, the fire of jealousy burnt in his breast, and hb old hatred, 
which had departed, came a&esh At that time, however, he took his 
departure, and coming to Hustinapur, told his companions what bad 
befallen his heart there ; at last be began to counsel for the overthrow- 
ing of the foundation of Judishthar's kingdom and the scattering of 
his wealth, and determined on this, that he would get together a 
gambling party, and spread a false chanpa board,* so that his 
countty and wealth might come into his hands by this artifice. 
To make the story short, he called and sent for him by very clever 
stratagems, and after meeting, remained a long time conversing toge- 
ther in a Mendly manner ; after a while, the mention of gambling 
spread about, and the words losing and winning were warmly talked of 
It was the bad &te of Jndishthar that he should be destn^ed and anni- 
hilated with his brothers ; a curtain fell before the eye of his wisdom, 
and he forgot to think what was good and what was bad ; in spite of 
his wisdom and understanding, he was caught in their traps, and 
entangled himself in the net of imposture, and, at last, lost all his 
money, goods, jewels, treasuries, and hidden treasures ; in fact, the royal 
appurtenances and royal ornaments were all woo by the enemy, and 
he remained shaking his hands.f He was not, however, satisfied 
with that even, and refrained not from play, but was dumbfounded to 
. such a degree, that he lost by turns his four brothers, then himself, 
and then Daropadi ; assuredly the result of a bad deed is evil ; first, 
the loss of wealth, then the laughing in their sleeves of oae's neigh- 
bours. Alas ! that a man of such a good name should get such a bad 
name, and foolishly lose his wealth and substance. 



On this, Wasasan, the brother of Durjodhan, with bad feeling and 
cruelty, brought Daropadi into the assembly, dragging her by the hair, 
and, talking vainly, wished, agreeably to the command of Du^qdhan, to 
make her mked. She prayed at the shrine of God for her purity and 
concealment, and her prayer was immediately accepted ; moreover, 
when that shameless one took off her clothes firom her body, others 
immediately came on her from the Invisible. In this manner, he, for a 
long time, continued tearing them ofi', and the Giver kept giving them 
to her, tin at last he re&ained fixim that tearing off, and bent down his 
head &om shame ; on this the spectators were greatly astonished, and 
all of them shutting their eyes from confusion, spake many words 
to Duijodhan and Wasasan and their companions; but that brazen-&cejd 
one did not listen to what they said, nor did he leave off his bad 
actions ; further, he determined on this, that he would play another 

■ Ch&uptt ia » ^ame played wHh \tmg dice, sometbuig liko our baokgacamoii. 
t Tbu« » iwbrs uprauicn to aigmf j attsr peiptouty uad dutreaa. 
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gaaae, and if Jadishthar won, then lie would returu all hia property, 
wealtJi, and kingdom, moreover every thing he had lost, otherwise he 
shoald wander about with his five brothers for twelve yearo in the 
jangles, and in the thirteenth year, should come into the city but 
secretly ; besides, if it should become kaown in that appointed year, then 
he should go for twelve more, as before, and take up his abode in the 
woods. The wisdom of Judishthar had indeed left him, he played on 
that condition, and again lost ; after that, according to his promise, 
taking Daropadi and his brothers with him, he prepared to go to the 
desert At that time, a person, by name Raran, who was very badly 
disposed towards the Fandavas, laughingly said, — " Daropadi ; why 
dost thou go along with these ? remain with King Duijodhan : he will 
many thee to such a person who will not lose thee in phty." Then 
Wasasan tauntingly said, " The sonsofPand are in the service of eunuchs; 
«) not with them, but tioose whomsoever thou mayest wish Af us, that 
niy time may pass happily." In short, these low creatures speaking 
these light words, remained joking each other, while those helpless ones 
from shame were bending their heads ; Bheemsain wished to take his 
revenge and to punish tnose babblers severely, but King Judishthar 
would not allow him to do so. At last they went out from Hud^ina- 
pur, and took their way to the Woods. It is said that an earth- 
quake occurred at that time, thunder was heard and lightiiiog was seen 
without clouds, and a star feU in a frightful way from the heavens, 
which being broken iu pieces, whirled round Hustinapur ; the anim^ 
of the desert came into the city, and jackals in the broad day-light 
came into the bazaars and began screaming ; vultures began talking at 
peoples' doors, and the nymphosa lotus flowered on the tree ; trees 
bore fruit out ofseason, cows brought forth the young of asses — in short 
many kinds of animals brought forth young of other species. Seeing 
these circumstances, the augurs and astrologers said, " It appears from 
th^e token.s that in a few days a great calamity will belall the sons 
of Dhartrasht, moreover their name and trace even will not remaitL" 
To make the story short, the Pandavas wandered over the forests a 
long time, till at last they fixed their abode in the wood Kamak ; 
after some' years, Aijun, by the force of his penance, went to the 
region of Indra, and King Judishthar, with, the remaining brothers, 
remained wandering about performing worship and penance in every 
temple and place of pilgrimage, and moreover saw a laige portion of 
the world. Aijun, after five years, having learnt the remaining 
stratagems of archery from the angels, and bringing the appurtenances 
of s[dendour and pomp, came and joined them. At length, the Pan- 
davas having passed twelve years in the deserts with much labour 
and difficulty, and undergone many wonderful and marvellous calami- 
ties, and having seen many extraordinary events, at the end of their 
contract, in the thirteenth year, came to the city Berat, where, chang- 
ing their names, they became servants in the employ of the king of 
Berat, Tlie companions ofDurjodhan searched fi)r them much, but 
obtained no clue to them. When the thirteenth year was completed, 
they shewed themselves and sent a message to Du^odhan to shew 
.kindness to them, and give them their share of the country. He, 
tiuough pride and haughtiness, did not accede ; on this they again 
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sent a Tne.i8age " Let us five brothers have these five diatrictfl fiye 
our Bubsistence, iia,mely, Raithal, Eumnl, Indari, Barnarah, and In- 
drapTBstha ; then we wHl remain there ia comfort, and will not 
nttempt conquest." Dnrjodhan, from folly and igDonmce, did not- 
make peace even on this easy proposition, but detennined on 
warfere, and those kit^ and princes, who weve under his command 
and dominion, he called from the neighbouring countri^ and regions ; 
King Judishthar also sent for bis own people.relations, friends, helpmates, 
and companions, who were rulers of countries. In a few days, innu- 
merable and noted chiefe, tens of millions of foot soldiers, hundredu or 
thousands of horsemen — in short, all the great Titans, heroes, warriors, 
great men, brave men, and men of courage, bringing the weapons of 
warfare and appurtenances of royalty, came and collected on both 
sides ; and it is reported that never haa there been, nor will there be,!^ 
any battle the eamenambers of soldiers nor the same sized army : neither 
have the people of former times beheld, nor will those of future times 
see, the hke. In short, the plain Kurukhet, which is now known as- 
Thanesar, is an old place of pilgrima^,and very sacred with the Hindoos ^ 
moreover, their wise men say that Brahma was bom in that place from 
the nym|^osa lotus out of nothing, by the great power of Qod ;. 
and by the command of the true Creator, populated this world of strife 
and quarrel ; on this account the belief of that sect is this, that if any 
man gives up bis life in that place, he will not be bom E^ain ia this 
world, and, in the next, will obtain a most excellent mansion in Para- 
dise. These people also took this into consideration, and fixed the field 
witiiin a space ot forty kos in that quarter : and then, from both side^ 
troops, crowds, and lines of horse and foot appeared ; dust and dirt aroso 
to such a degree, that the earth and sky could not be seen. The sound 
of the martial drum was heard on high, and the notes of the war fiute 
were audible. The title cryers* began to scream, and the Kar- 
khait-f- bards called out the challenge ; the heroes and brave meor 
seized their arms, and the war instraments began to sound on all sides.. 
At the flourish of the trumpet, the thunder began to tremble, and oa 
hearing the shouts of the brave men, the planet Mara b^an to shake^ 
At last the Pandavas divided their army into seven parts ; one they 
put to the front, one to the rear, one on the right, one on the left, and ono 
to the centre ; one part they put as a reserve to the body, who were 
on the right, and one for those on the left^ The fight then commenced ; 
first of afi Bheemsaincame into the field, and raised such a shout, that 
the hearts of ihe heroes, with bodies like elephants, were split, 
and the spirits of the brave men, strong aa lions, were moved ; the 
elephants screaming fled away, and innumerable hcasea galloped 
off with their riders ; then that demon-like-bodied one whirled round 
his heavy mace, and gave such a blow, that, from qoe stn^e of it, a 
great number of chuiots with their charioteers were struck down, 
and made to lie like Uie dust, and knocking Uie heads of many 

* tn India, al\ men of rank are preceded by OieM funotJonarieB, wbo oaU out Ouir 
nam It tba MA of tbsJTToiow. 

t Itiatbe dutyof thsM buds to enoourBge the ■oldien in time of battle (by pointing 
oat tita good effeota of ataa^neaa and ralour, eitolHng the aetiona of foRner faenxa km wanion, 
Md rinpng waitongi), and alio to ehallaiiKe the enMBj*! armj. 
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strong young men, one againat the other, killed them ; then, when he 
rushed on again, he lifted up many elephants and horsea with their 
riders by the strength of his arm, and threw them down on the 
ground with such force, that not one bone of them remained whole, 
nor was tlm even ascertained, whether the sky had oaten them up, or 
the earth. Then Arjun entering the enemy's army, in the same 
way that a hungry tiger enters a floek of goats, made thousands the 
food of his eagle-like arrows, and caused hundreds to lie in the dust 
from the blows of his sharp sword ; and, at last, collecting a heap of 
corpses, made a mountain with the dead bodies. In f^t, in this 
way each brave man manifested his valour and courage, and set fortii 
a claim to heroism and soldier-like qualities. Duijodhan also, having 
arranged the ranks of his army, sent for many rows of war elephants, 
and determined that, behind each of them, there should follow fifty 
■ troopera, well armed and equipped, and behind these, he put thousands 
of footmen, unmatched in the use of the sword, so that when the ele- 
phants rushed on the opposing army, they might also go with them, 
and, on arriving near, might charge in a body and put the enemy under 
their swords ; but he made Bheknam Fatamah, Darun Acharj, Karan, 
Wasa^n, and Sukan, the chiefe and leaders of the army, and, by their 
advice, formed it into five divisions, and remained ready for the fight ; 
with them there were many dauntless h«roes, in strength like hugs 
mountains, and stronger than lusty elephants, in bravery superior to the 
fierce tiger, and whose swords waved in mid air in such a w^', that, from 
seeing them, the senses of brazen-bodied ones left them. Inmiediately 
on arriving on the field of battle, first of all they shot arrows and speara 
so well, that there issued, nolens volena, from the mouth of every enemy 
and friend, cries of bravo, bravo. They then drew their swords, and 
rushing on them, caused many renowned youths to bathe in blood, and 
smote down m^y strong men by blows of their swords. The army of 
the Pandavas then made a countermarch, moreover several of their ranks 
were broken, like the green scum on the sm-face of stagnant poola. But 
Bhekham Fatamah more especially fought so well, that no one was able 
to oppose him, and every day, by his hand, thousands of noted and 
valiant yoang men were slain, and hundreds of thousands wounded. 
In short, in the space of ten days he caused a hundred thousand horse 
and foot to sleep m dust and blood, and made a stream of gore to flow- 
on that' vast plain. At last, the fire of slaughter and massacre blazed 
forth, and the smoke of it so spread that every one left ofi* thinking 
about friends or strangers. The son came before his father, and the 
nephew confronted his uncle ; the maternal nephew began to fight 
with his maternal nncle, and the brother became the murderer of his 
brother ; the scholar rushed on his teacher, and the disciple attacked 
his priest. At last, the weapons began to be struck at close quarters, 
and the market of the angel of death became brisk with traffic ; corpse 
fell upon corpse, and the whole battle-field was filled with dead bodies ; 
a river of blood began to flow forih with much force and noise, and 
the name of dust and dirt remained not. The liver of the lion of the sky, 
beholding the bravery and intrepidity of the heroes of both sides, was 
turned into water, and began to flow forth,* and the planet 
* All iiliom signifjiug to bo gro.xtly lihtroa^od, or tomfiocl. 
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Mars remained like one astonished. As far as the messenger of sighi 
could reach, nothing was to be seen but bodies torn in pieces, and in 
whatever place on the hatUe-6eld one placed his foot, it crushed the 
limbs of me dead bodies ; the slain fell in such numbers, that many 
mountains of iron were formed on the battle-field, and such was the 
abundance of ornaments, that the whole plain of that oountiy became 
yellow and white.* In short, when the smell of the flesh and 
blood of the dead bodies was carried to a distance by means of the 
wind, the carrion-eating birds, alighting in uncountable numbers on 
the field, satiated themselves to the full, and filled their claws and 
beaks also to their hearts' content. The animab of the wilderness toe 
[as for instance the hyaena and jackal], feeding on the flesh of tha 
dead bodies, were pulled tight.T The great wise men and persons 
acquainted with the Vedaa, say that in whatever field a thousand 
young men are slain, there a body without a head, and a head without 
a body, wander about dancing and shouting. But in that field of 
battle, thousands — yea,hundreda of thousands — were killed, hence many 
bodies without heads, and heatk without bodies, were capering and 
dancing about; along with this, sounds of " strike," "kill," were heard 
from all quarters, and from hearing these dreadful noises, ihe lives of 
the heroes began to leave them. To make the story short, for eighteen 
days the market of slaughter continued very busy, and the weapons 
remained striking against each other ; this is indeed true, that the 
praise and eulogium of the braveir and manliness of the heroes of 
Doth sides is out of the bounds of description and narration ; what 
power, then, has a speaker to give an account of them, or where has a 
writer the means to be able to write them ? But the bulletin of vic- 
tory, the secretary of fortune and fate had caused to be written in the 
name of Judishthar, and on this account, by the assistance and labour 
of his good fortune, and by the help and aid of his fate, he gained the 
victory. Duijodhan was killed in a shameful way by Bheemsain, 
and obtained the punishment of his evil deeds ; the limbs of bis rela- 
tives were torn in pieces, and they died the death of dogs. To sum up, 
in the armies on both sides, nine million, eight hundred and forty- 
eight thousand, one hundred and sixty foot and horse were collected ; 
and, besides, there were numbers of elephants, horses, and camels ; out 
of these, only eleven persons alt<^ther escaped alive, of whom five were 
these brothers, and six other persons ; except these, all the animals 
and men were killed, and this is indeed true, that there never was ^ 
army so lai^, or such a shedding of blood in any battle, from the time 
t^at Adam was created to the present day ; neither has any chronicler • 
written a description of a fight and slaughter of the like nature in any 
history. Truly a wonderful event occurred amongst the race of men ; 
in most of the regions round about, mourning took place, thousands of 
mothers wept for their sons, and hundreds of thousands of wives 
lamented' the lose of their husbands. The sound and noise of their 
weeping and lamentation so rose on high, that it reached the sevenUi . 

* Literallf, " Qanges and Jumna"— vtije note, peg^ 10. Tbis refers to the colour of the gold 
mid Bilver omamants. 

t Tbia simp); meaiii that thnr bodiaa were dUtended from eating so mueb. 
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Reaven, and the blood of their hearts so flowed from their eyes, that a 
large river, as it were, poured forth ; in short, roaoy women died firom 
the greatness of their grief, and numbers of them were burnt and 
turned into dust ; several of them re&ained from eating and drinking, 
and thousands of them threw themselves from the tops <^ their houses. 
When after the victory King Judisbthar saw this cintumstance, he 
became deeply afflicted, especially at the slaughter of his relations 
and connections, the killing of his friends, aad the taking away 
of the lives of his tutors, teachers, and instructors ; he became in 
the highest degree aggrieved, moreover reflecting on the frailty of this 
borrowed life, the infidelity of the world, and the non-durability of 
the survivors, he wished to withdraw his hand from country and 
wealth, and having foregone government, to seize the comer of penance, 
that in the next w(»rld he might not obtain the recompense of this 
great sin : but fihekham Patamab, in his dying moments, gave him 
this strict injunction, that he should not allow the reina of government 
to slip from his hand, nor withdraw from royalty, nor yet shun the 
society of men, but use his strength for the cherishing of his subjects, 
for kings will be punished if they forego this, but if they devote 
themselves to it, they will obtain reward. After this, he pointed out- 
to him many kinds of charities, and various forms of alms, a full 
account of which is written in the books of that science. King Judish- 
thar also acted agreeably to the saying of that great man, and placed 
his thoughts on the proper management of the afiairs of the kingdom- 
First of all, he came to Hustinapur into the presence of King Dhar- 
trasht, and consoled him for (tke loss of ) Durjodhao and his brothersj 
and made many apologies ; after this, with the leave of his uncle, he 
sat on the throne, and began managing political and civil matters, 
and by the conjoint assistance of his four brothers, in a few 
days obtained possession of the seven r^ons of the world, and 
overcame the kings of the earth. But, aa Biyas Deo had said, 
that by performing the sacrifice of the horse, Jhe moroseness and 
sorrow of the death of his brethren, which was on his mind, 
would be certainly effaced, and this would also suflice for 
the expiration of his sins.* [The sacrifice of the horse amongst 
Uie Hindoos is a peculiar w,orship ; the manner of performing it is tms, 
that to gain possession of the inhabited quarter of the world, they let 
loose+ a horse, which has eveiy good quality, and cause a large 
army, and an immense body of troops, to follow in its retinue ; wherever 
the horse wishes, he wanders about, and the mlers and chie& of every 
city, who may be informed of his arrival, come out and meet him to- 
make him some (Bering ; in case the ruler of any country does not thus 
act, and turns away rebellious, then it is right ftar the chief of the army 
to tie the horse there, and give that ruler severe punishment ; the result 
of which is, that he takes tribute from the rulers of the world, and then 
returns to his own home ; but this sacrifice can only be performed by 
one who is a lordof the sevenclimes, and such was Judiahthar.] On this 



■ ThoBeEtcncobnMknoff abniptly herotogivean tt<;c(nuit of the lacriflco o 
the cml -A it will bo f.ninil some lines d.iwii, 

+ Literally, " wholly unreatrainoil by the rein," 
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account, without ceremony he prepared and made ready to perform the 
hoiBe-nacrifice, then having got a Dorse alao of that description. Jet it 
loose according to custom, and giving Arjun an immense army for its 
retinue, appointed him to the command ; in whatever country the above- 
mentioned horse went, the rulers brought their offerings and agreed to 
the obeying of him ; no one had the power to oppose him, or to diminish 
the fixed present In short, after a year, Arjun, with the horse and army, 
having finished travelling over the fourth part of the world, and hav- 
ing made the kings of the earth obedient to him, bringing money and 
goods without end, presented himself in the presence of Judishthar, and 
informed him that the rulers of the earth were submissive to him. 
The king waa exceedingly pleased, and gave goods and wealth to every 
Brahmin and indigent person to such a degree, that they attained the 
dignity of riches, and became quite free from want. After this, fully 
turning his thoughts to the affairs of government and administration, 
he lifted up the world with the light of his equity and justice, and 
nowhere in the seven regions of the globe did he allow the darkness 
of tyranny to remain ; the high and low of his soldiery and subjects 
became well off and began to live at ease ; artisans and mechanics, by 
means of their labour and toil, became affluent in circumstances ; and 
merchants and grain merchants became wealthy frcmi the profits of 
their tra^Sc and merchandize ; in his time the rains always fell in their 
proper season, and there never was &mine ; cultivation was carried on 
plentifully, and the earth began to die from the weight of the grain ; 
the fruit trees bore fruit most prolificly, flowers of various kindji 
blossomed in great numbers; animals and birds also, skipping about the 
forests and gardens, indulged in their gambols, and were not in the least 
afraid of reptiles and wild beaste ; Jogis, Jattis, Tapshis, and Munis, 
each of them employed themselves in their penance and sacrifice with- 
out anxiety of mind ; pundits, poets, andastrologers — ^in short, every wise 
man and seeker after learning — always remained employed in their 
own business. 



In hieroign ni> ons suffered grief; 

Every person lived jojfallf dajr and night. 



Theft, robbery, insubordination, rebellion, strife, and quarrelling 
left the world; love, kindness, friendship, and amiability, joining 
together, increased day by day ; the inhabitants of the cities, deserts, 
eeas, and lands always lived happily, and the weak and impotent 
were not afraid of any strong or po weilul man. He was so generous, that 
eighty thousand BnJimins used to be fed in his kitchen ; so just, that 
in his time, if you searched even, you could not find a complainant or 
plaintiff; truthful to such a degree, that he never forgot himself to tell 
a lie, and never opened bis lips except to speak the truth ; he was so 
dutiful and grateful, that, to the present day, Hindoos act on his precepts 
and regard his behaviour as a worthy pattern ; small and great sing 
his miracles, and i-cgard the narmtion of his praises as worship. Since 
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him up to the present time [and four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
one years have passed since his reign], there has not heen born another 
ruler like him in the world, and no mortal has seen a king with the 
same praiseworthy qualities and the same pleasing disposition. But 
in spite of this strength and power, he regarded the paying of homage 
to Dhartrasht as auspicious, and esteemed his favour ahove all things ; 
besides, he used to perform all political and civil business according to 
his commands and advice, and made his officials work agreeably to his 
orders ; he served and obeyed him to such a degree, ttiat he, Dhar- 
trasht, forgot all about the kingdom of his own sons ; for never in their 
reigns had he the same power, and no one obeyed him as he did. 
When sixteen years had thus passed, one day Bheemsain, who never 
had any friendship to Dhartrasht, striking his arms together, said, 
" These arms are those, by the strength of which I overcame the one 
hundred sons of Dhartrasht together with their army, and by 
the force of these arrows I knocked ofi" their heads." On hearing this, 
be became very much distressed, and withdrew from living there ; at 
length, retiring from the world, and taking his wife, and Kunti, the 
mother of the Fandavas, together with his uncle, he went to the woods, 
and employed himself in devotion and worship. Three years after, he 
departed from this world, either on the brink of the lake at Thanesar, 
or at Hurdawar on the banks of the Ganges. Accordingly Eiyas Deo 
has given a fuU, complete, and detailed account of this, and all the 
circumstances of the Kauravas and Pandavas, as well as all the par- 
ticulars of then- ancestors also ; besides this, he has written many 
wonderful and strange stories about them, and called the name of that 
collection, the Mahabharat. It consists of a hundred thousand distiches 
and eighteen chapters, of which eighty-six thousand distiches are in 
narration of the following matters, namely, the truth of God, the ri^ht 
way to find Him, religion, and seeking after God ; some give advice 
about justice and generosity, while others contain the customs of 
religion and worship, and an account of the antiquity of the world. 
The twenty-four thousand which remain are regarding the wars and 
battles of heroes and brave men. The cause of that book being so 
called is this, that Maha means great and Bharat means war ; accord- 
ingly in it is written an account of the great war, and, for this reason, 
its name was fixed as Mahabharat. Another account of its beii^so 
named is, that the Pandavas and Kauravas were the offspring of King 
Bharat ; moreover, the fifteenth generation of their ancestors reaches 
to him. He was a very great king, and the seven regions of the 
world were under his sway, and for this reason the book has heen 
called by his name. In it Biyas Deo has also written a true account 
of the birth of his mother and the paHiculars of his own origin. In 
short, the pivot of revolution' of the world amongst the wise and 
learned Hindoos is four ages ; the first is the Sattya Yug, or the ^e 
of truth, which is of one million, seven hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand years' duration, in which all people, small and great, rich 

• I hftva translatad thia litorally ; what n meant ia, that they Oonaidor thoro are tour 
Tuen!, or great periods of tirao, and that when tho fourth is finished, it bogina again at the 
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and poor, are celebrated for their integrity and uprightness, and 
renowned for their piety and purity ; in it the natural a^ of men is 
one hundred thousand years. The second is the Treta Yug ; it is of 
one million, two hundred and ninety-six thousand years' duration ; ita 
distinguishing feature is something like that of the former. Men in it 
also are well behaved and of good dispositions, but their natural age is 
ten thousand years. The third is Dwarpar, which is of eight hundred 
and sixty-four thousand years' duration ; but people are nine degrees 
less powerful and good than in the second age^ and their natural span 
of life is a thousand years. The fourth is the Kali Yug ; it is of four 
hundred and thirty-two fehoasand years, but in it the praiseworthy 
dispositions and good qualities of people are one-tenth of what they 
were in the third, and their natural age is a hundred years ; the 
lesult is this, that this is the worst of aJl ages, and people in it are 
generally badly behaved, wicked, liars, and deceitful ; as they do not 
see in themselves the same strength and power which was in those 
of former ages, they regard their state and circnmstances as beyond 
the power of men, and on the whole look on them as impossibilitiesj 
and those who believe in them, as vain thinkers. To make the story 
short, as long as the revolution of this infinite world shall last, these 
afjes will continue ooming and going, and the conduct and behaviouc 
of men will be changed also according t& them. It is said that the 
reign of the Pandavas was at the end of the Dwarpar age, Mid hence 
it was annihilated in such a short time. Then the Kali age commenc- 
ing its reign, the behaviour and manners of the people appeared of 
another mode, and the marks and signs of wrangling were perceived. 
The king saw that this was the effect of the Kali age, and wished to 
retire from the world ; in the meanwhile the news of the death of 
Sree Kishn and Balabhdar, with the circumstances of the overthrow 
of the Jadoos and magicians, as it is described aikd narrated in the- 
Mahabharat, was conveyed to his eaps ; he became tired of life, and tbe- 
bright world becoming dark in his eyes, he retired frcnn the govern- 
ment and made over that country to Parecbhlt, the son of Abhiman, 
the son of Arjun, who was of the ofiapring of the five brothers. Ho' 
placed the badge of loyalty on his forehead, and when he had given, 
the business of the ministership to Jotasu, the sou of Dhartrasht, then 
he took the royal clothes, t<^etber with the jewels, from off his own neck, 
and covered his body with the leaves of trees, and his four brothers 
also assumed this state; at last they departed from the city in company 
with Daropadi f and the women and men also at tbat.place issued 
forth after them, crying without being able to restrain themselves ; the 
king having comforted them all, dLsniissed them, and departed towards 
the forests of the east ; then after seeing all the cour^ry of Bengal, he 
came to the south, and having wandered through it, arrived in Gujrat ; 
from there he came to Dwarka, and remembering about Sree Kishn 
and Biilabhdar, wept much ; at last he did not take up bis abode there 
even, but having wandered through Hooltan and the Punjab, went to 
the mountain of Badri, and there began to perform many (acts of) devo- 
tion and great austerities for the forgiveness of his sms ; at length 
they all went and hung themselves in Hamachal, and of their own 
accord, having dissolved their bodies in the snow, obtained a good 
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name in tliia world and exaltation in the future ; bnt the body of 
King Judiahthar remained exactly aa it was in the snow, and that 
incarnate one went to Paradise. To make tie story short, the reign of 
the Kauravas and Pandavaa lasted for one hundred and twenty-fivo 
yeara ; conjointly seventy-six yeara ; but after the departure of the 
Pandavas, Duijodhan reigned for thirteen years, and after the Maha - 
bharat war. King Judishthar governed fc^ thirty-six years. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



ABOUT KING PABECHHIT, THE SON OF ABHIMAN, THE SON OF ARJUN. 

When the war commenced between the Kauravaa and Pandavas, 
the SODS of the five brothers were all killed, and not even one of them 
remained alive ; on this account the hearts of the Pandavas were dis- 
tressed by the greatness of their sorrows, and harassed by the cares of 
the world, but they placed their hopes on God. However, it was 
decreed that for a certain time that kingdom should remain in the 
family of the Pandavas ; for this reason, when Abhiman, the son of 
Arjnn, waa killed in the battle of Chakabu, his wife happened to be 
pregnant; accordingly, after nine months, she gave birth to a fortunate 
son, 90 their dark house was lighted up, and the line of sovereignty 
remained with them. In short, that boy was unequalled in disposition 
and appearance, and was very powerful After the departure of the 
Pandavas, he sat on the throne of government, and managed the world 
with justice and equity; by his gifts and charity he made the poor 
happy, and gave splendour to the name of his fathers and ancestors. 
But he also was fond of sport like his ancestor, King Pandu, and, 
for this reason, passed much of his time in wandering about the 
deserts ; still, in spite of this, he did not neglect the care of his subjects, 
the cherishing of his army, or the protection of the devotees. For some 
time ho thus passed his days : one day, according to his custom, he set 
forth to hunt, and going to some forest, let loose his animals of chase on 
the birds and beasts ; the leopards rushed on the elk, and the lynxes 
attacked the deer ; the d<^ seized the hares, and the hawks flew at 
the ducks ; the falcon struck at the partridge, the hawks pounced down 
on the jays ; the falcons went and cawht hold of the bazas, and the 
hawks went and slew the Kullungs. T^e sum total of it is this, that 
the rapacious animals killed thousands of the grazing animals, and the 
animals which catch with their claws brought down hundreds of birds 
from the air ; in the meantime the king dischai^d an arrow at a 
deer, which was wounded, and fled away : the king pursued it, till at 
last he was tired, and separated from his army, and being greatly fati- 

fued, became very thirsty, and began to search everywhere for water j 
y chance he alighted at the threshold of a devotee, who was employed 
in devotion, and engaged in worship on his carpet ; in fact, he always 
spent his precious time in remembering Qod, and from evening time to 
morning, used continually to sit down and rise up; his for^ead waa 
lighted up by the light of devotion.and his form had become transparent 
from the splendour of his worship. The king, immediately on seeing 
him, ahghted from his horse, and began to ask for water, but he, as he 
was engaged in worship and repeating the name of his Creator, did not 
know who he waa or what he said ; the king became very angiy at 
his want of attention, and the flame of his anger blazing up, he at last, 
having taken up a dead snake with the end of his bow, threw it on his 
neck, and took his departure home, That devotee did not know about 
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it, but remained as he was, meditating on Qod ; after some days his soq 
[who had been conceived in the womb of an antelope, and the account 
of whose birth is well known ; who, moreover, had horns like a deer on 
his head, and for this reason was called Siring! Rishi], being employed 
in worslup in some forest, and that^day having finished his devotions, 
was going to see hb father with much pleasure, when a friend of hia 
said to him on the road, " As thou art coming so happily, perhaps thou 
hast not heard that King Farechhit haa thrown a dead snake on thy 
father's neck ;" on hearing this, that devotee became very angry, and 
going to the edge of the lake, bathed ; after that he uttered this curse, 
" Seven days hence ,let the snake Tachhak bito that man who threw 
the snake on my father's neck, and let him die ;" the command of Qod 
was forthwith conveyed to that snake, and the arrow of his curse hit 
its mark* When he had finished his prayers, he went to his 
fatiier, and saw that he was engi^ed in worahip, with the snake lying 
round his neck ; then, calling out without being able to restrain himself, 
he b^an to cry. At last his father paid attention to him ; then Siringi 
Rishi said, " O father ! I have cursed him who threw the snake on thy 
neck." That venerable man becoming very angry, began to say, " llhou 
hast done very wrongly in that thou hast cursed a king, who takes 
such care of his subjects, and is attentive to his business ;' besides tlds, 
he said many other unbecoming (severe) words to him, and sent and 
told this matter to the fcin^ by the hand of one of his servants, and 
gave him full information of this circumstance. The king -was greatly 
ashamed of his behaviour, and became alarmed at the curse of the 
&kir's son, for he was assured that this thing would take place seven 
days after ; the messf^e of death arrived without fail He dismissed 
Uie servant ; then by the counsel of his nobles, erecting a long and broad 
place in the Ganges, he made a small house on it, and took up his ahoda 
there with several companions until the time of the fulfilment of the 
curse ; he also kept in its neighbourhood many magioians and snake- 
charmers for his protection, and collected near himself antidotes, which 
had been fully tested and examined ; in addition to this, he gave an 
urgent order that, without his leave, not a fly or gnat was to come into 
that house, and, withdrawing from all worldly business, fixed his 
thoughts on adoratioof and devotion, and ate- nothing for six 
days. When the seventh day arrived,, the snake Tachhak, assuming 
the form of a man, set out from his house to bite the king. By chance 
the philosopher Kishab met him on the road ; he was so accomplished 
in the art of physic, that many sick persons, who had despaired of life, 
were cured at his hands, and thousands of those afflicted witii chronic 
diseases immediately became well Uirough his remedies ; especially with 
regard to those bitten by snakes, his medicines were such good cures, 
tbat they restored people to life, and it was nothing to him to remove 
the efiects of their venom. To make the story short, Tachhak asked 
him who he was, and where be was going. The philosopher said, 
" I have heard that some derwesh has cursed the king, and has wished 
that a snake should bite him ; and he is so just that the weak from 
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hia protectioQ do not fear the strong, imd the poor, from his merciful 
hand, do not remain indigent ; for this reason, I am going, that after he 
has been bitten, I may again restore him to life, hy the strength of my 
medicines and the power of my charms, and may take away the 
effects of its poison by the power of my enchantment" He said, "I am 
that snake who will bite the king'; if thou hast this power, I will now 
cut down this tree and reduce it to ashes, and will see whether thou, 
by thy charms, canst a^in make it green or not ; in short, try thy 
spells and shew me their effect." Having said this he cut down that 
green shady tree, and by the fire of his poison burnt and reduced it to 
ashes. The learned philosopher also, without thought or hesitation, by 
his mi^c and charms, made of those ashes a tree as it was before, 
moreover, all those men who were cutting its branches, and those 
birds whose nests were on it — in &ct, the ants, flies, and reptiles even 
which were wandering over its branches — he restored to life, and they, 
accordingto their r^ular custom, began to perform their respective 
works. The snake Tachhak seeing his hidden powers and faculty of 
endiautmeht, began to bend his head, and thus commenced to thmk, 
" It is necessary to kill the king agreeably to the orders of God, but if this 
Uessiah-like* philosopher should arrive there, then it will not be 
posEdble for hun to be killed, or for his body to be burned by my 
poison, and turned into ashes." Thus thinking, he began to praise 
the philosopher Kishab, and said, " Thou art going to the king for 
this reason, that thou mayst deliver him from my poison, and 
make much gain and profit; if this is what thou desirest, take 
it here from me, and do not undergo the fatigue of a journey." 
Kishab refiected in his mind, saying, " If the king's death-time has 
arrived, then it is probable that my charms wifl have no effect, 
or if he should get well, that I will not get my gain. Enough, 
this money, that Tachhak willingly gives me, why should I leave it ? 
for to undergo such labours for the same result would be very foolish." 
In short, covetousness got the better of him, and he refrained &om 
going near the king, and began to say to Tachhak, " Qive me what 
thou wishest to give, so that I may return to my own house ; it is true 
I have nothing to do with the king," Taohhak was greatly pleased, 
and bestowing on him a valuaUe gem, replied thus — " This is its 
peculiarity, that whatever thou wilt ask, it will give it thee without 
delay ; besides this, I promise thee, that whenever thou sendest for me, 
I will come to thee, and whatever thou wilt order, I will perform." 
At last, be, taking the gem, went to his home, and Tachhak set forth 
with a peifectlv contented heart When he arrived at Hustinapur, he 
saw that the ting lived in a well-guarded house ; snake-charmers, 
m^icians, philosophers, and doctors were sitting around and before 
him, and it was impossible that the smallest of small reptiles or 
venomous animals couidget to him. He was perplexed how he should 
reach and bite him. When he saw that the Brahmins and readers 
of the Vedas kept coming and going near the king, Tachhak also called 
his sons, and made each of them of the form of a Brahmin, and having 

* Th« cures of our Saviour are held in as high repute by the Muhi 
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given some fruit into their bands and got leave from the doorkeepers, 
sent them in, and himself assuming the form of a small fly, hid himself 
in some fruit. The sons, blessing the king, offered their fruits, and the 
king gave some to his attendants ; by chance he took that fruit in 
which Tachhak was hidden for himseu, and a small fly issued from it. 
The king, on seeing it, said to those present in the assembly, " Agreeably 
to the saying of the devotee's son, to-day is the seventh day; the sun 
is setting ; perhaps what he said may not be &Ise, and this fly is 
Tachhak, and he will bite me." In short, having lifted up that fly in 
fun, he place it on his own neck. Tachhak immediately assumed his 
natural form, and becoming a large snake, enveloped the king ; and 
raising his neck, bit that of the king and flew to the heavens. All beheld 
this occurrence. Then from the eflects of his poison, he, together with 
the house, began to be burnt. The Brahmins, and others who were 
there, all quickly fled, and the house, together with the king, was 
turned into ashea After this, the pillars fell with such force that the 
noise confounded l^e thunder, and all night long the inhabitants of 
Hustinapur did not sleep from fear of that dreadM sound. Next day 
the dead body of the king was dug out, and thrown into the Oanges, 
and every one remained engaged in weeping and lamentation. 
Although the king had taken up his abode for safety in such a 
house £at the unka of fancy could not' reach there, still deatii, when 
it comes, cannot be averted, and the Messiah even would have no 

Eower there ; and if he had been shut up in a house of iron, then even 
e would not have escaped from its gra^p. Behold, in the end, the 
device of the king became of no avail, and his life was not saved by 
any means. The duration of his leign was sixty yeara, but from tiie 
time that the king retired into that house, he used to listen to the nar- 
ratives and tales of his ancestors, and committed to memory the Yedas 
and Shastras; for the result of this is the purifying of the heart, and, 
in the future world, escape from torment. The holy saint, Snkh Deo, 
the son of Biyas Deo, in that court, for the sake of getting the king 
released, and giving a world benefit from it, composed the book Bhag 
wat which comprehends the means of obtaining knowledge of God,* 
and His ways, and includes the adventures of Shree Kishen. Without 
donbt or fail, a man, from enquiring into its particulars, obtains release 
from the fetters of attachment to this world, and the house of his heart 
becomes lighted up with the light of His knowledge. Accordingly, 
from that time, it nas been celebrated in this world, and a vast multi- 
tude, both high and low, take pleasure (in reading it). 

* Tbe Btiagwat it one of the Funnu or dlTbions of tbe Tsdu. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 



THE ACCOUNT OF KINO JANAMJEE, THE SON OF EDia PABBCHHIT. 

When King Parechhit left this frail world and took up his abode in 
ParadiBe, then (he ministers consulting together placed his eldest son 
on the throne, and accepted his sway, Mid fastened on the girdle of 
servica Although this king was young in years, still he settled the 
country/and managed the kingdom in such a good way, that no old 
man could cavil at, or object to, his deeds. The land became Bourish- 
ing, the seditious were destroyed, the subjecta were happy, and the 
•oldiery well off; the king attacked certain of the rulers of that coun- 
try who would not obey him, and were rebellious, and giving them a 
thorough beating, took their country into his own possession. After 
this he entered Hustinapur ; at that time a saint, by name Uttang, who 
was the great man in wisdom and deeds and words of his age, came 
to the court of the king, and the monarch, regarding bis arrival as 
propitious, received him with much affability and civility. The saint 
Baid to the king, " What practice is this ! that thou oppressest and 
seizest the countries of those kings who have done thee no harm, 
and on this account a great wariare is going on ; the servants of 
Ood are being killed, and the subjects trodden under foot ; thou 
art bringing calamity on thyself, and dost not turn thy attention 
towards those matters, from which a good name is got in this world, 
and happiness in the next" The king, on hearing this, remained 
astounded, and after reflecting, said, " What deed is this that I should 
at all hazard perform ?" The holy man said, " Thy father was very 
just, good, and clever, took care of his subjects, and looked after his 
army ; the snake Tachhak kUled him, and thou, in spite of thy power and 
might, dost not take thy&ther's revenge from bim,and hastnot given him 
the punishment of this bad deed so that thy name may remain in the 
earth to the Day of Judgment,and thou mayest not suffer loss in the next 
world." At length the speech of the devotee took effect, and teats 
dropped from the eyes of the king without his being able to restrain 
hiniself ; the caldron of his sense of honor boiled over, and the blaze of 
pride reached on high; at last, he determined to bum the snake Tachhak 
and his family, and to reduce them to ashes — in fact, not even to leave 
the seed of a serpent or a snake in this world : on this account, he 
called the great enchanfcer8,raagician8, wizards, and sorcerers, and of them 
he selected ftom each kind one who was able to present the whole 
world before him, and to bring down the sun and moon from the 
heavens ; whatever materials and necessaries were requisite to bum 
and destroy the snakes, he collected. The magicians prepared an 
enclosure of fire, after which they began to read their charma, from the 
effects of which, in the hearts of snakes and serpents, a wonderfiil 
kind of fear prevailed, and dread overcame them ; hundreds o{ thou- 
sands of them issued forth in a state of perturbation from their holes 
and cavities, and &lling into that fire, began to be burnt in wich num- 
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bers,' that those which lived under the earth and in tlie worM above, 
tiiey also came there, and that so quickly too, that they got eotan- 
gled amongst each other. The first time twenty thousand snakes came 
and were burnt ; next, one hiindred thousand were turned into ashes; 
After that, one million, one hundred thousand ; then one hundred miJli- 
ou ; afterwards, they came in numbets uncountable, and were burned, 
and of them a great aumber were horse-faced, and a great many had 
iufiks like elephants; several of them had mouths in their noses and ears, 
and others of them had two heads, while some again had four each ; 
many of them were one kos long, and others were two kos broad ; 
while some could assume any form they wished, and could convey 
tiiemselves anywhere they desired. In short, they were burnt in 
such numbers, that streams^ flowed from the fat of their bodies, and the 
fire blazed to such a degree, that from its smoke, a sheet of smoke 
spread np to the sky ; at last, the charms caused this eflect, that 
the snake Shlsh was enchanted, and wished to lift the earth on 
his shoulders, and come and faJl into that fire ; but it was not the 
decree of God, tbst the sur&ce of the world should be broken to pieces at 
once, or that no snakes should remain on the earth, and for this reason 
he remained in his own place with much toil and labour. At that 
time another great ascetic and devotee, by name Astik, came into the 
court of the king, and, blessing the monarch, interceded for the serpents 
and caused their fault to be forgiven ; those whose death had come 
were burnt, but the rest of the snakes escaped from that life-devouring 
fire ; it is true whom God protects, on him no calamity ever fidls; the 
snake Tachhak, for whom this dreadftd fire had been prepared, also 
escaped safe, and, by the iatercession of the devotee, was not burnt in 
that hot fire. Then the king made a great feast, and fed mauy thou- 
sand Brahmins with exquisite food ; he bestowed on them silver and 
gold vessels also, and clothed them in costly raiment ; he distributed 
much money and goods too, and gave away thousands of sdver and 
gold vessels, and shewed much compassion for the poor and holy; in 
this very fea8t,he placed before King Babu, who had come as his guest, 
trays of clothes, jewels, &c., moreover ofiered to him elephants and 
horses, equipped and saddled, and bestowed on him also curiosities of 
every city and country, and then dismissed them all happy and content- 
ed Somewhat over four thousand, eight hundred years have passed 
since then, and except by that king, the sacrifice has been performed by 
no one else ; moreover, hb ancestors, although they had power to go to 
heaven, and bring information from the bottom of the earth, still they 
never undertook this deed, and how could it have been done, for the 
writer of fate and destiny had written that it should be accomplished 
by the hands of Janamjee ; accordingly, we find that before the occur- 
rence of this event, the tellers of past and future events had written 
that the above deed would be performed by the hands of the said 
monarch. When the king had ceased from that business, he employed 
himself in the management of the aflairs of the kingdom, and began to 
perform justice and equity. After some time, by chance, Biyas Deo 
came into the presence of that sovereign, who asked that knower of 
hidden secrete, " How was it, when my ancestors were wise and dis- 
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ceming, and hidden secrets were made manifest to them, when every 
child knows that this life is a borrowed thing, and that ao one lives 
for ever, nor will any remain always in this vorld, then why did they 
light such battles in which thousands of brothers, relations, and con- 
nections were killed by the sword ; moreover, innumerable animals 
and mortals endowed with life were slaughtered — what was the cause 
of it 1" Biyas Deo said, " The will of God was verily this, 
that these deeds should be accomplished by their hands ;" the 
king again asked, " In spite of the forewarning they had, why 
did they not take means for preventing them 1" Biyas Deo replied, 
" Who has the power to subvert the will of God J and when the 
order of an earthly king ia scarcely disobeyed, then how can the 
orders of the True King be withstood, and how is it po^ible for any 
one to escape firom them? Assoredly, with regard to thyself, a deed wiU 
come to pass from behind the cui-tain of invisibility, and thou wilt be 
caught in a very great sin ; but I will tell thee the remedy for it also ; 
if thou artableto perform it, do so, and escape from it" The king, on 
bearing this, remamed astonished, and after reflecting a little while, 
asked, " What calamity is this, which has been appointed for me, and 
which is written in my destiny 1 for Qod's sake have mercy on me, and 
tell me the means of averting it, that I may make my arrangements 
before it comes to pass, and escape from its injury." That knower of 
hearts was folly acquainted with the circumstances, and began to say, 
" On a certain day, a merchant will bring into thy presence a handsome 
and very swift horse ; it behoves thee not to take it, nor even to look at 
it ; moreover, if thou shouldst take it, thou shouldst never ride it, for if 
thon ridest it, it will without delay take thee to the forests, and thou 
wilt there see a beautiful woman with a countenance like the moon ; 
do not thou even think of her, nor associate with her; but if thou 
shouldst even act thus, do not become subject to her ; and if that woman 
should come to thy house, then do not obey her ; otherwise thou wilt 
commit a very great fault." Having thus spoken, Biyas Deo became 
hidden from sight. When the day named arrived, a merchant brought 
a handsome, good-tempered, well-built, nice-coloured, very swift and 
fest-going horse to the palace of the king. A crowd of rich and poor 
collected ; gradually, the news reached the monarch, and a curtain fell 
before the eye of his sight. This is true, that that which is to be, never 
can help coming to pass. Without being able to restrain himself, he 
issued oat from the palace to look at it Immediately on seeing its 
beauty and elegajice, the bridle of control went forth from his hand ; 
he instantly mounted it, and that swift-footed one at once ran off 
with him, and conveyed him to such a dreadful forest that the hearts 
of the dragons used to be smitten from the fear and dread of its trees, 
and at the noise of its animals and wild beasts, the heuis of the tigers 
were frightened. The king remained astounded and terrified to such 
a degree, that he began to tremble and shake, and stare in all directions. 
He Uien saw a &iry, fourteen years old, in complexion and form better 
than the' full moon ; in short, the glitter of the sun became yellow 
before her colour, and the beauty of Indra's court became dusk before 
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VERSES. 

She cnuld kill the world in an inBtnnt ; 

Wbare U tbU state to be found nmongit mortftk t 

Plowera could notbhiuom befure her oonntenaiioe. 

Neither could thn partridge oome and walk before her.* 

in compoiiaoa with her eyes, the narciiBua had do charm. 

Nor could the apikeimrd, in the least degree, cumpare with her 

And if they could but aee her beautiful mien, 

Then the virgina of Paradiae wuuld become her waiting maida. 



Accidentiy, the king saw her, and immediately lost his senses ; his 
understanding left him, and love seized him ; the akirt of reflection 
departed from his bands, and the country of rest aad saao was altogether 
laid waste ; nolens volens, dismounting from his horse, he went and sat 
by her, aod thus addressed her, " lovely fairy ! the envy of the moon, 
of what garden art thou the jasmine, and of what flower-bed art thou 
the white rose t what calamity has be&lleu thee, that thou hast come 
to this forest and desert 1" That woman, with a mouth like a rosebud, 
smiling, gave him a full description and account of her coming to that 
wood, with much coquetry and blandishment. The king, on hearing 
her _ sweet speeches and charming word8,+ became still more fasci- 
nated ; at last, according to the rites of his religion, he married that 
lovely one. After that, the king brought her to his capital, and making 
her we queen of the harem, obeyed her to such a degree, that without 
her giving him leave, he did not even move to drink water. It is true 
that the good and bad deeds which are to be done by any one, the 
requisites for their performance are always ready beforehand ; willingly 
or imwillingly he does them, and however much he may try to save 
himself, he cannot do so. It was decreed in the destiny of the king 
that this woman should be the cause of a great sin, and in spite of his 
being forewarned, he could not help committing it. By chance, one 
day a great number of Brahmins were eating sweet and salted foods and 
delicacies of various kinds in his house, and enjoying their flavour on 
their palates and tongues. The king was sitting there for the sake of 
getting reward, when that lovely woman, the destroyer of the faithful, of 
calamitous figure, with silver breast and fairy body, the spoiler of the 
true believers, the devastator of GebersJ and Mussalmans, nicely 
dressed with her ornaments, loaded with jewels, wearing very fine 
clothes, with her hair and back hair neatly dressed, issued forth from 
her palace, and came into that assembly. Immediately on seeing her, 
those helpless ones went into a state of trance, and remained 
astonished, and eating the arrow of her glance, withdrew their hands 
&om food, llie king, on seeing this circumstance, became furious, and 
the flame of jealousy burnt high in him. In the twinkling of an eye, 
he caused the Brahmins who were assembled there to sleep in the 
dust of perdition, and got himself a bad name in this world, and 

* The partridge ia supposed to walk in a moat proud, majwUc, Bad elagaat manner. 
+ Literally, "saTouiT or "salted." 

j A"Oflbor" is reafly a (Ire-worahippor, but here it in applied in oppoeition to Muswl- 
maoB, to infidels who da not beliere in thev faith. 
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Bereriiy of puniBbmeDt in the next Afterwards, he regretted it deeply, 
and b^n to strike his hands from grief ; then, weeping and lamentmg, 
said, " I have done this wicked act, and the good name of my who» 
life has gone ; I have got a bad repute ; besides, after death the 
retribution of this deed will be very grieTOOs for me." Although 
he underwent great grief and anxiety, and repented greatly, still it 
was of no use. In the meantime, Biyaa Deo again presented himselt 
and began to say, " O king I although I warned thee about this matter, 
still thou didst not ward off the event and take means to avert it" 
The king became greatly ashamed, and made many excuses and 
apologies ; ailer which, he began petitioning him and said, " Tell me 
some means and plan, by which, in tiid future world, I may obtain 
release from the puoisbment of this dreadful sin, and may not remain 
captive to it" Biyas Deo said, "After performing many alms and 
charities, do thou have the Mahabharat read to thee and listen to it 
with the earsofthy heart, and meditate on its meaning; then, assuredly, 
thou wilt obtain release, and this thy sin will be forgiven," Accord- 
ingly, the king bestowed on fakirs and beggars all his public and 
biaden treasures, in fact all his goods, and caused Sanatun, who was a 
disciple of the divine Biyas Deo, to read the above-mentioned book, 
while he listened with attentive mind, and was thus cleansed from 
fault, and escaped from future punishment. From that time, this 
book has been celebrated and renowned in all the world ; when he had 
finished thus doing, he employed himself in the affairs of his kingdom 
as usual, and began to perform justice and equity ; after some 
time, the star of his duration set in the west of mortality, and the 
world became dark in the sight of his subjects and solddery. The 
duration of his reign was ei^ty-four years. King Asmand, the son 
of King Janan^ee, was the eldest of all (his sons) ; he succeeded his 
father on the throne, and gave light to the world by his justice and 
equity, and ordered the affairs of his kingdom like his forefathers ; the 
length of his reign was eighty-two years and two months. King 
Adhan, the son of King Asmand, reigned eighty-eight years and two 
months, and gave much peace to bis subjects and soldiery. King 
Mabajee, the son of King Adhan, reigned eighty-one years and 
eleven months, and adorned the throne of government. King Jasrath, 
the son of King Mahajee, ruled and governed the kingdom two months 
and seventy-five years. King Dashtdan, the son of Jasrath, reigned 
seventy-six years and three months, and made a world populous. King 
UgarsaJD, the son of King Dashtdan, reigned after him, and sounded the 
kettledrum of cherishing his subjects and government ; at last, after 
seventy-eight years and eight months, he passed away from this worlA 
King Sursain, the son of Ugarsain, remained giving light for eighty- 
eight yeara on the throne of government, and managed the affairs of the 
country and revenue very welL After him. King Sustsain, the son of 
King Sursain, reigned for sixty-five years and two months, and gave 
comfort to his subjects and soldiery. Afrier him. King Easmi, the son 
of King Sust, gave light to the throne for sixly-nine years and five 
months, and reigned well in the world. After him. King Fai^hhal, 
tiie sou of King llasmi, sat on the throne of government, and kept Hie 
country flourishing for sixty-four years and seven months. After him, 
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King Sonethpal, the aon of King FardihaJ, reigned for Bixtj-two years 
end one month, ' and kept the world Jree from disputes and quarrels. 
Then King Najhar Deo, the son of King Sonethpal, remained engaged in 
governing and guarding the kingdom for fifty-one years and eleven 
months. After him, King Sojrath, the son of Narhar Deo, governed 
the world for forty-two years and eleven months, and rassed hia life in 
good behaviour. Then King Bhoop, the son of King Sojrath, became 
ruler, and managed the afiairs of the kingdom for fifly-eight yeara and 
three moaths. After him, King Soni, the son of King Bhoop, ascend- 
ed (he throne, and governed the kingdom for fi&y-five years and eight 
mouths. Then Kin^ Madhabi, the son of King Soni, remained ruling 
and mantling the kingdom for fifty-two years and nine months; 
and, at last, became a traveller £rom this world. After him, King Sar- 
wanchar, theson of Madhabi, reigned for fifly yeara and eight months, 
and gave splendour to the country. Then King Bheekham, the son 
of King Sarwaachar, reigned for forty-seven years and nine 
months; he kept his soldiery and subjects happy, and adorned 
the world by his equity and justice. After this. King Padarth, the son 
of King Bheekham, cherish^ his soldiery and subjects, and took care 
of the world for forty-five years and eleven months. Then King 
Daswan, the son of King Fadarth, became sovereign, and protect^ 
his soldiery and subjects for forty-four years and nine montl^. King 
Awani,the son of KingDaswan, reigned forty-four years, and remained 
conciliating the hearts of the world. After him, King Amanibar, 
(he son of King Awani, remained fixed in the government fifty-one 
years, and cherished the soldiery and subjects with hia justice and 
equity. Than, King Dandpal, the son of King Amanibar, remained chief 
for thirty-eight years and nine months, and gave tranquillity to the 
world. King Darsal, the son of King Dandpal, reigned on the throne 
of government forty-five yeara, and kept the world in comfort und^ 
the shadow of his protection, and made those, who raised their necks 
(in reb^Hon), huig down their heads (in su^ecHonJ, Then King 
Shaibak, the son of King Darsal, managed the afiaira of the kingdom for 
thirty-six years, and drank and ate the blood of the rebellious and 
morderers. After him. King Khaim, the son of King Shaibak, remained 
the representative of his fatiier fiity-eight years and five months, and 
gave splendour to the name of his ancestors. Then King Khaiman, the 
son of King Khaim, sat on the throne, but was indolent in the affiura 
of the kingdom, and lazy in the administration of justice, and did not 
pay the least attention to civil and political matters. He passed his 
time in thoughtlessness and licentiousness, and, at last, allowed the 
kingdom to go out of his hand ; moreover, he gave his own life also. The 
Creator of the universe and the globe, from the time that He created 
the world, baa given the control of tlie management of the afiairs of 
His creatures into the hands of the highest Mngs, and, therefore, it 
is becoming to them that they should, at all times, desire the comfort 
of their petmle, and pursue the course of equity and justice properly ; 
otherwise, the kingdom will be taken away from them, rather a cala- 
mity wiD befall their lives also. When the mimsters and nobles found 
King Khaiman exoeedinglf n^ligent and laey in political and civil mat- 
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ters, tliis gave the minieter, who managed the afiiurs of the kingdom, 
hopes of succeeding to the goTernment ; at last, ha also longed for the 
kingdom, and the needle of covetousness sewed up his eye of manliness. 
One day, fin f iin g his opportunity, he killed the sing, and established 
himself on the wrone. To sum up, King Khaiman reigned forty-eight 
years and eleven months, and the government up to his time remained 
in the &mily of the Pandavas ; according bo the decree of fate and 
destiny, the kingdom continued in their iamily for eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four yeai^ ; and, counting from King Judj^thar to King 
Khaiman, thirty persons in all ruled over the kingdom. From heing a 
minister. King Basarwa attained to the rank of sovereignty, and, ascend- 
ing the throne, generally remained employed in the business of the 
kingdom, and cheerfully bore many troubles for the sake of his sub- 
jects ; but, as the state of his ofispriug is not fully known, I have 
therefore abbreviated it, and written only their names, and the 
duration of their reigns. To mske the story short, King Basarwa 
reigned seventy years and four months; then King Sursain, his son, 
gave comfort to his subjects and soldiery, by the shadow of his justice, 
for forty-two years and eight months after his father, and, at last, 
departed alone to the land of non-existence. Then King Beersah, the son 
of King Sursain, sat on the throne of his fathers, and kept the world 
under his protection fifty-two years and two months. After him, 
King Ahangsah, the son of King Beersah, became monarch, and, for 
forty-seven years and ninemonths, he also executed justice, and protect- 
ed his subjects. After him. King Baijeet, the son of King Ahangsah, 
became ruler, and reigned thirty-five years and eleven months, and 
«ive splendour to the kingdom. Then King Darabh, the son of King 
Ba^eet, sat on the throne, and ruled for forty-four years and three 
months. After him. King Soodahpal, the son of King Darabh, reigned 
over the kingdom, and made the country venr flourishing. After 
thirty years and nine months, he left this world, and went and took 
up his abode in Paradise. After him. King Purmafc, the son of King 
Soodahpal, adorned the throne of government, and raised on high the 
sooad of justice and equity ; at last, after forty-two years ana two 
monlJis, he left this perishable world. Then King &t.nji, the sou of 
King Purmat, sat in the place of his &:thet, and, for thirty-two years 
and three months, he also remained employed in the management of 
the Eclairs of the kingdom. After him. King Amarjodh, the son of 
King Sanji, became ruler, and remained man^ng the a^airs of the 
world twenty-seven years and four months. Then King Ameenpal, 
the son of King Amaijodh, sounded the drum of government, and, for 
twenty-two years and eleven months, settled properly the disputes 
and quarrels of the people of God. After him. King Swwahi, ihe son 
of King Ameenpal, governed the world, aad passed his time in taking 
lands and conquering countries. At last, after forty-seven years and 
seven months, he became a dweUer in Paradise. Then King Padarth, 
the son of King Sarwahi, raised on high the standard of command, 
and, for twenty-five years and five months, sounded the kettledrum 
of justice and equity. After him. King Badhmal, the son of King 
Padarth, sat on the throne of government, but did not pay any attea- 
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tion to his soldiery and subjects, and fell into pleasure and debau- 
chery ; having tt^en to eating bhang,* and being drowned in 
drunkenness, he began acting badly to his nobles and ministers, and, 
entirely shutting his eyes, forgot the ways and customs of rulers, 
and wounded the hearts of his people, and became mad and insane ; it 
is becoming for chiefs not to indulge in any intoxication, nor to institute 
the custom (of drinking), otherwise they will create in themselves the 
nature of aft^sil, and their manliness will leave them. In short, when 
the king gradually lost control of himself from the excess of bhang, and 
began to behave badly to the nobles, then Birbah, the minister, by 
the instigation of the people, gettinghis opportunity, one day slew him, 
and became master of the country. Assuredly, the desire of govern- 
ment and the coveting of royalty causes men to forget their proper 
obligations ; moreover, removes the fear of God from their hearts, 
and they, knowingly and wittingly, commit deeds like this by which 
they lose their future welfere. To be brief, this murderer reigned 
thirty-one years and eight months. After him, the line of the king- 
dom departed &om the family of King Basrad, and went into another 
dynasty ; the sum total of this is that, from King Basrad down to 
this chief, fourteen persons reigned durir^ a space of five hundred 
and one years. Then King Birbah, who, from the office of a minister, 
had obtained the dignity of a monarch, sat on the throne for thirty- 
five years. Afterhun, King Janjab Singh, the son of King Birbah, con- 
tinued reigning for twenty-seven years and seven months, and, at last, 
left this world Then King Satarkhun, the son of King Janjab Singh, 
mounted the throne, and reigned twenty-one years. After him. King 
Idahipat, the sou of Satarkhun, remained the representative of his 
lather for twenty-five years and four months, and managed the affairs 
of the kingdom. After him. King Baharmul, the son of Uahipat, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of empire, and, for thirty-four years and eight 
months, conducted the afikirs of administration and government. Then 
King Saroopdutt, the son of King Baharmul, became sovereign, and 
lived for twenty-eight years and three months. After him. King 
Mitrsain, the son of King Saroopdutt, adorned the throne of government 
for twenty-four years and three months, and passed his time in protect- 
ing and doing justice to his soldiery and subjects. Then KingSukhdan, 
the son of King Mitrsain, became ruler, and reigned for twenty-seven 
years and two months. After him. King Jaimul, the son of King 
Dukhdan, became chief for twenty-eight years and two months ; at 
last he was burnt in a fire and reduced to ashes. After him, King 
Kalinak, the son of King Jaimul, sat on the throne of his fiithers, and 
remained ruler for thirty-nine years and four months. Then King Kali- 
mani, the son of King Kalinak, lighted up the world, and, for forty-six 
years, did not allow the neighbouring tyrants to come into his country. 
After him. King Satarmardan, the son of King Kalimani, adorned 
the throne of government, and ruled in the world for eight years and 
eleven months. After him. King Jeewanjat, the son of King Satar- 
mardan, became the representative of his father, and bestowed happiness 
on the world for twenty-sixyears and nine months. Then King Hurijak, 

• BLang i< an intoiicating potion made of hemp. 
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the son of King Jeewanjat, became Hovereign, cuid managed the affairs 
of the country for thirteen years and two months. After him. King 
Beersain, the son of King Hurijak, reigned on the throne of govern- 
ment for thirty-five years and two months, and managed the affairs of 
administration and government. After him, King Adhat, the son of 
King Beersain, was appointed ruler, but he, from the pride of youth and 
obtaining power, reroamed negligent regarding the affairs of the coun- 
try, and passed his life in pleasures and debauchery, and generally 
spent his time in the harem. Assuredly excess and dissipation are 
very &8cinating in the time of one's youth ; accordingly, it is pleasing 
to every young man, especially those who are rich in youth, and the 
right is on their side to be so ; but they to whom God has given wis- 
dom, usually think and reflect before they indulge in voluptuousness 
or become fond of it, and, regarding the affairs of the kingdom before 
all matters, ponder on the words of their well-wishers with all their 
heart and soul. When a ruler becomes dissolute, then he has left off 
(caring for) relimon and country ; and the effect of licentiousness is 
indolence, and of laziness, disgrace. Manyrulers, from idleness, have 
become beggars,* and many kings, by reason of sloth, have been 
debased. In short, when the neglect and carelessness of the king hod 
increased greatly, and his unfitness become apparent to aU, the nobles 
and grandees connived with the minister, and, having killed the king, 
seated him on the Ihrone. The moral is this, that the neglect of kings 
brings their power into the dust, and promotes ministers from the 
office of premier to the dignity of chie&. At last. King Adhat, after a 
reign of thirty years and eleven months, received the reward of his 
deeds. To sum up, from King Beermah to Kii^ Adhat sizteea 
persons ruled over the kingdom, and, after four hun(fred and fourteen 
years, the government departed from their family. When King Dand- 
nar, from having been a minister, obtained the dignity of a monarch, 
be remained taking care of, and watching over, his soldiery and subjects 
for forty-one years and six months, and, at last, sounded the dnun of 
departure. Then King Sain Dhoj, ^e son of KJTtg Dandhar, sat on t^e 
throne for forty-five years, and the affairs of the world were mani^ed 
by hip hands. After him, King Mahagung, the son of King Sain Dhoj, 
became ruler, and, alter forty-one years and two months, put on the 
robe of non-existence. After him. King Mahajodh,thesonofKing Ma- 
hagung, became chief, and, for thirty-three years, managed the 
affairs of the kingdom. Then King Nath, son of King Uahajodh, 
remained ruler for twenty- eight years, and, at last, rMu^ed 
the full measure of his age. After him. King Jeewun Raj, the son of 
King Nath, was established on the throne, and managed ^e afiairs of 
the kingdom for forty-five years and seven months. After him, King 
Uday Saiu, the son of Jeewun Raj, sat on the throne of government, 
and remained in the world for thirty-seven yeais and five moutba. 
Then King Anandjal, the son of King Uday Sam, reigned for fifty-one 
years, and, at last, left Uie throne of government. Then King Rajpal, the 
son of King Anandjal, reigned on the throne of government, and, giving 
comfort to the creatures m Qod, remained employed looking after the 
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world and managing the kingdom ; by the power of hta aword, he con- 
quered many countries, and made many rebels obedient to him, bub 
fiien the intoxication of the wine of pnde rose high in him, and his 
haughtiness increased beyond bounds ; accordingly, he used to take no 
notice of most kings, but used to behave in an arrogant manner ; the 
end of it was that he prided himself on the strength of his army, and 
the subduing of princes. The wise and learned have said, and it haa 
also been proved, that those who become proud, haughty, and arrogant, 
in a short time suiSer such a repulse, that they become mixed with 
the esxib, and he, who ties his turban with loftiness,* that very 
pugree immediately becomes his accuser, and seizes him by the throat ; 
and he who becomes angry, at last &l]s into the dust of degradation. 
To make the story short, a king, by name Sukhwant, reigned over a small 
part of the country on the skirts of the mountains of Kumaon, and 
used, moreover, to pay him tribute ; one day, taking his nobles and 
ministers, together with bis army, he attacked the Maharaj or ^reat 
king, and was victorious. What is impossible to God's power 1 u Ho 
form the intention, He can uproot a mountain with a blade of straw, 
and can cause an ant to kill s anaka Accordingly, the Rajah in spite 
of his power and strength, was killed by the hands of a weak man, 
who became master of the country ; King Bajpal reigned twenty-six 
years. To sura up, counting from King Dandhar down to this chief, 
nine persons were rulers, and, at last, the kingdom departed from their 
fiunily after King BajpaL Then King Suluiwant, the mountaineer, 
became master of the countries occupied by tliis sovereign ; much pride 
also arose in his mind, and he began to act unbecomingly to his nobles 
and ministers, and was not able to restrain the intoxication of the wine 
of royalty ; he was ignoble, and it boiled over, and he became intoxi- 
cated with it ; now, this state is not becoming to kings, rather it is 
necessary for them (to be) good dispositioned, take care of their army, 
look after their subjects, and appreciate their peoples' merits ; and 
that king who abandons these actions, the cord of royalty departs 
&om his hands. Kow this man, along with his bad deeds and devia- 
tion from right, was a taker of opium also ; on account of his excess 
in this, his understanding became quite debased, and he generally 
passed most of bb time dead drunk, and was beside himself night 
and day. It is not becoming for rulers to eat or drink anything intoxi- 
cating, especially opium, wMch leaves only the skin and bones on one's 
body, makes a strong man weak, those in good health, ill, and thcMs 
upright in figure, hump-backed ; the strong become like sbraws, their 
necks become bent down, and stupefaction overcomes them ; they 
remain awake all night, and sleep during the day, and do not retain 
their original form, but become degenerated.*!- ^^ short, the king, 
by reason of his intoxication, became quite peevish, and began to 
oppress his subjects, and act unjustly to the soldiery ; the chiefs, on 
account of his bad behaviour, became discontented^ and averse 
to him. When the news spread into the neighbouring countries, King 

* This mauu, who behaTes haughtily. I have glrea it Ulsrall;, so as to givo iha full force 
of the natlTe sentenoe, 

t LiteroUf , " metamorphoBed inhi an inferior being," 
i Literaliy, " comploiaere." 
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Beerbikramajeet, the King of TJjiain, collecting an army, came and 
attacked him, and he also afisembling his forces, opposed him. The 
two armies fought well with each other, and thousands of men were 
killed ; the plain became a stream of blood, the state of the battle- 
field assum^ another colour ; the bodies of brave men, from the num- 
ber of arrows, became like a sugarcane plantation, and the breasts of 
the courageous became like sieveu from the numbers of javelins ; the 
waves of the sharp swords made the armies a landing place of death, 
and entirely destroyed the apparatus of existence or every living 
being. A thousand bravos to the courage and bravery of the heroes of 
both sides, for each broke the string of life, but did not turn their 
face from the blows of the daggers ana swords up to the last moment of 
their existence. At last, there remained not to King Bukhwant the 
power of opposition ; he fled quickly,* but was kiUed, and fell on 
the field of battle, and Beerbikramtueet returned victorious. In short, 
the reign of King Sukhwaut lasted for fourteen years. There are many 
diverse opinions about the geneology of King BeerbikramEueet, ihe son 
of Gandharpsain ; the composer of the iSiulassat-ool-Hind writes, 
that, from some histories and the chronicle of Akbar, it appears that 
his ancestors were kings of Ujjain, and his father's name was Gand- 
harpsaiu ; but from the translation of the Singhasan Battissi, it appears, 
that one day in a festive assembly, many dancere were dancing 
before King Indra, and a wonderfid scene was going on, when, at 
the he%ht of its excellence, the glance of Gandharpsain, the son of 
Indra, fell on one of the dancers ; moreover, be contmually began to 
make eyes at her, and she also was the fe,vorite of the king.+ 
The king, beholding this state (of affairs), became very angry, and 
there and then cursed his son, saying, " Co thou go from the upper 
to the lower world, and all day long remain in the form of an ass, aud 
all night in that of a man ; till, at last, a mighty king will bum thy 
asinine form in a fire, then thou shalt return to thy original shape, and 
shalt again come back to the regions of angels." Gandharpsain was 
immediately separated from his household, and turning into the form 
of an ass, fell into the lake near Dharanaggur, and there taking up 
his abode, formed this design to himself, " I will carry ofi" the 
daughter of the king of this place, and thus obtain release from this 
ass' form ; because the king will assuredly bum me, and I, being 
changed into my original shape, will become a traveller to my 
paternal home." He was thus thinking, when a Brahmin came to the 
banks of-that lake to wash ; Gandharpsain, hearing the sound of his 
footsteps, said from within the water, " O Brahmin ! I am Gandharp- 
sain, the son of Indra ; go and tell the king of this country to marry 
his daughter to me, and then I will give him whatever he may want ; 
and, if he will not listen to what I say, then I will reduce the whole 
of his kingdom to dust." The Brahmin, that day, did not place any 
reliance on that sound, but when he had heard it two or ^ree suc- 
cessive days, he felt constrained to go and tell King Dhar the whole 
particulars of it. The king, being astonished, himself came to the 
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bank, and beard that soand with hia own ears. On this, he said, " If 
thou art assuredly the ton of King Indra, and hast the power of 
performing wonderful deeds, then make an iron battlement round this 
city, so that I may have some proof of what thou sayest, and then I 
will marry my daughter to thea" Gandbarpsain immediately offered 
op his prayers in the temple of the Supreme Judge, and, by the 
power of the True Builder, without the help of masons and iron- 
smiths, an iron fence, exceedingly strong, became apparent round the 
city. The people, on seeing this wonderful circumstance, became 
astonished, and the understanding of the king began to leave him. 
He immediately went to the lake for the purpose of fulfilling his 
promise, for, ir<Hn the manifestation of this event, his words had 
become established, and not the least doubt remained in his mind. 
" Now issue quickly from the water," said he, " and I will at once many 
my daughter to thee." Qandharpsain immediately issued forth from the 
water in the form of an ass; the king, instantly on seeing him, became 
drowned in the whirlpool of astonishment, and immersed in shama* 
When he recovered from that state, he thought in his heart that if he 
should give his daughter to him, then his enemies would rejoice at 
his misfortune ; and if he should not give her to him, then this holy 
bom one would make him, as well as the officers of his kingdom, black 
aa dust, and, in fact, would not leave a single individual luiva Qan- 
dharpsain, knowing what was passing iu his heart, said, " O king t 
seeing me in this form, do not thou be distressed; for this is the mys- 
tery of Qod, that in the day-time I should remain in the form of an 
ass, and at night I should assume that of a man." In short, King Dhar 
had not the power to withdraw from that transaction ; nolena volena, 
lie married his daughter to him. Gandbarpsain in the day-time used to 
be of the form of an ass, and eat grass for his food ; and at night, 
going to the palace, slept with his bride ; but King Dhar, becoming vexed 
and distressed from f£e revilings of his enemies and t^e reproaches of 
prattlers, always remained thinking and reflecting how he could 
punish him for t^at deed. This is the account of what happened one 
night : Gandbarpsain, according to fixed custom, one night leaving 
his asinine form, went into the harem in the form of a man ; and the 
king, getting his opportunity, burnt his body, and reduced him to ashes. 
Gandbarpsain immediately issued from it, and began to say, " king 1 
when Indra first cursed me, at that time he told me, that when a king 
should bum this form of an ass, then I should go from this world to 
my original home in the shape in which I was before. Thou hast 
been most kind to me, in that thou hast burnt me and cut short my 
time, and hast removed my curse ; may God give thee a good return. 
I here make a humble representation to thee : first, a son, by name 
Bhartari, has been bom by me of a maiden ; and now, thy daughter, 
who is pregnant, shall give birth to a boy, Bikrami^eet, who, in his 
body, will nave the strength of a thousand elephants ; in short, the 
names of these two will remain fixed on the pr^s of the world to the 
Day of Judgment. The efiects of the curse of Indra have been now 
destroyed ; I must therefore go to the upper world, and take my leave 

• Literally, " the juice of Hlmino." 
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of thee." Havibg thus said, be flew to the skies, and Tanished out of 
their sightk The king remained astonished at seeing this wonderful 
deed, and, at last, be^in to repent, that, alas, he had been able to per- 
form no service to that holy angel, for it was a wonderful accident 
that he came into the world. Along with this, when ha reflected that 
from bis daughter there would be bom of him a son so strong, that 
he should have the strength of a thousand elephants, then he became 
frightened, lest, when he got such power in the world, he should 
by iiie strength of his arm, take away his kingdom from bim, and 
he himself should not be able to oppose him. He, therefore, 
appointed a great number of persons for the purpose of bringing the 
son to him, unmediately his daughter gave birth to him, so that he 
might kill him, and escape from nis wickedness. That girl, who, in 
the first place, was burning from the fire of separation from Qandbarp- 
sain, when she saw that tiais crowd had been appointed for this pur- 
pose, namely, that when she gave birth to a boy, they might destroy 
bim, her life becoming twice as burdensome as before, she saw she 
could not bear the force of the blow, and before it took place, cut open 
ber belly with a knife, and put an end to her Ufa By chance, the 
nine months had been completed, and it had been determined by the 
will of Qod, that this child should be bom into this world, and should 
do deeda, the like of which no mortal baa performed, or can perform. 
On this account, Bikramajeet issued forth from her womb abve, and 
began to cry like new-bom children ; the keepers, that instant, took 
him to the king, and narrated at full length the particulars of the death 
of his mother, and the circumstances of bis birth. The king was already 
distressed on account of Gandbarpsain ; and now, when be heard of 
tiie death of his daughter, his grief still more increased ; in short, 
immediately on seeing that orphan child, love arose in bis heart, and be 
instantly appointed nuiny milk-nurses and wet-nurses for his bring- 
ing up, and turned his thoughts to the fostering and instruction of 
Bhartari in the same manner. By the &vour of God, the two brothers, 
in a few days, grew up, but as, on the glorious forehead of Bikramajeet, 
the marks of royalty and rule were apparent, on this account the king 
liked him the moat. When he became a young man, be made over 
to him the governorship of Ualwa ; on this Bikrsmaajeet represented to 
the king, that he was not fit to reign brfore his elder brother, and that 
it waa better that his brother should be ruler, and be, ndinister. The 
king, on bearing this speech, was exceedingly pleased, and gave the go- 
vernorship to Bhartari, made Biktiunajeet his minister, and then dis- 
missed them both. When they arrived in the above-named province, 
Bhartari made Ujjain his seat of government, and immediately sat on 
the throne: Beerbikramajeet also remained employed in the ofBce of 
minister, and began to manage well the ordering and arrangement of 
political and vivH matters. Gradually, the two brothers got into 
their possession several of the regions, which were neax their coun- 
try, and made many rulers subservient to ^emselves, and their 
orders became current in many lands. The dty of XTjjain was mark- 
ed out about thirteen koa in length, and nine in breadth. King 
Bhartari, however, greatly loved bis wife, whose name was Sitft, and who 
was also called Bangala; for this reason, he lived much in the 
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harem, wasting a good deal of his precious time in sporfc and pteaaura 
with her, aad began to pay less atteation to political and civil luatteFS ; 
ao the weight of the importaat aSaini of the kingdom and government 
fell on Bikram:^eet. Ke, with good inte&tiooa, used often to advise 
the king, that it was not proper for him to spend so much Ume in the 
harem, and pay no atteation to the affairs of the kingdom. The queen, 
either on this account, or because the burden of the eJSairs of the 
kingdom rested on him, became displeased with him ; and, having 
taunted the king, caused him to turn him out of the country, and 
take away his power from him. That creature, who waa bereft of 
hie understanding, and under petticoat government, behaved thus 
badly to his brother, that he remembered not his brothership, and 
forgot his true self-devotion, tuid, for the sake of a woman, who was the 
destroyer of bia house and dev<Hd of undenitanding, turned that able 
man out of the city, and broke off his own arm with his own hand. 
When an interval had thus passed, a Brahmin, by tiie power of his 
austerity, acquired a fruit of such a kind, that whoever ate it, obtained 
eternal life. He, however, at the instigation of his wife, in the hope of 
getting a livelihood, came and offered that immortal fruit to thekinc,aBd 
obtained his wish. The monarch, in short, was much in love with his 
wife, and made over that life-giving frniit to her. That whore was in 
love with the superintendent of the stable, ajid gave that incomparable 
euriosity to him ; he also waa captive in the net of lAkhabeswa,* 
and taking that rare fruit, went and placed it before her. It came into 
her mind, that eternal life belongs to the abstemious and good, and, 
for wicked doers like herself, this much life even ia a calamity ; it was, 
therefore, better that she should give that everlasting fruit to the king, 
for, by his universal favors, a whole people remained flourishing, and a 
world was made happy ; if such a person should gain long life, then 
the people of God would obtain comfort antil the Day of Judgment. 
At last, she came and offered that fruit to the king, who, recognizing it, 
became astonished ; at length, having enquired into the affair, he became 
acquainted with the secret love of the queen. When that deceitful one 
saw that her power had gone from her hand, then, by reason of fear, 
she threw herself from a lofty house, and went and reached the lowest 
of the low of the regions of the world. The king became ashamed of his 
love for that haxlot, and began thinkii^ how uselessly he had wasted 
his precious lifa But this account of me queen's failing in love with 
the master of the stable, and of her dying in this way, is not written 
in other books ; bat her chastity has been established, and the 
fi>llowing account ia given of her death, — namely, that one day King 
Bhartari mounted his horse to go hunting, and whetn he arrived in a 
village near the city, he saw that a woman, having come with the bier 
of her husband, joyfully and happily burnt herself wit^ him, and 
seduced herself to aahea. The king greatly applauded and praised the 
affection and fidelity of that very chaste woman ; moreover, coming into 
his harem, narrated that circumstance to his queen; she, on hearing it, 
said, " This thing is remote from the love ci cnaste women, that they 
should give theanselves to be burnt." This her speech became like a 
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thorn in the heart of the king. One day, for the sake of trying her, he 
sent several men weeping and lamenting, from the hunting-ground, to 
go to the city and say, that there had been a fight between the king 
and a demon, and that, at laat, the latter had been victorious and kill- 
ed the king. They, first of all, went and published the news regarding 
this a£fair in every place ; at last, it reached the queen also; moreover, 
for the veriiying of it, they shewed the king's own clothes besmeared 
with blood. The queen, who was deep in her love and fervent in her 
affection, did not think about the falsehood or truth of it, but died on 
the spot, and established the suit (truth) of her love, and caused 
her name to be written in the office of those who have good names. 
From the contents of these books, it appears that King Bhartari had 
two wives, and loved them both : one, from the eflfects of her love 
for the master of the stable, fell and was killed, whose name was Sita ; 
and the other, hearing the news of the death of the king, died on the 
spot; she is known as Bangala. To make the story short. King 
Bhartari, either from shame wter the death of that adulteress, or from 
grief at the death of that good woman, having left the kingdom. 
Became a traveller in the desert of loneliness. At last, he attained the 
stage post of his desire ; and, from the greatness of his austerity and 
devotion, the light of salvation arose in his bosom, and the curtain of 
darkness was removed from before the eyes of his heart; he always 
remained beholding the beauty of his beloved, and, escaping also from 
the blow of death, became established in the enclosure of everlasting 
. life, — the cause of it was that everlasting fruit, or else his severe aus- 
terity ; in short, with the Hindoos he is alive to the present day, 
and secretly wanders about the earth. When King Bhartari went 
away, the country was left without a protector, and there was no 
one who could shield the people of God from the attacks of the 
demons ; moreover, in the neighbouring regions, thousands of ghosts 
were seen, and men began to suffer pain beyond description ; in 
the city of Ujjain also, a demon, by name Parthapal, who had 
the rule over a great many man-eating fiends, and many other 
cannibal jins arriving there, began to harass, and moreover to eat, the 
people of that place, many of whom became morsels for their appetite, 
whue others of them, escaping with their lives, fled away from there. 
That flourishing city, which was equal to a country, became in a few 
days quite depopulated. It is true, that a country without .a protector 
has the same power as a body without a head. When that mei-cilesa 
one had eaten up many of the inhabitants of that country, then the 
chiefs of that place consulted with each other, and thus petitioned 
that hard-hearted one, saying, " Do thou fix on the amount of thy food, 
so that one man may present himself in thy court, and the rest of the 
people, for that day, may remain iree from that calamity." He agreed 
to this, and said, " Let that person, whose turn it is, on that day sit on 
the throne of government, and let all the nobles, that day up till even- 
ing, manage the affairs of the country and revenue according to hia 
commands ; moreover, let not a single person ever object to hia deeds, 
or raise before him the head of rebellion ; when it becomes night, then 
that person shall become my mouthfuL" All of them, on account of 
their urgent necessity, agreed to what he said, and established it as a 
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regular custom, on the inhabitants of that city. Accordingly, every 
day one person from amongst them, on the day of hiB turn, used to 
reign till evening time, and then, at night, hecame his portion, and 
the rest of the inhabitants of the city used to remain expecting their 
death, like a flock of goats belonging to a cook-house. O friends ! if you 
reflect on your own state, you will see that this ia also your own con- 
dition with regard to the flend of death ; moreover, each one of you 
becomes by turns his morsel, still you waste your time in negligence ; 
but remember this, that not a single individual will escape from his 
hand, or always remain safe. When some time had thus passed, by a 
Incky chance, a body of merchants, coming from Gujrat, alighted on 
the banks of the river near Ujjain. Beerbikramajeet was also a com- 
panion of those merchants on that journey, with the rank of a servant ; 
when it became night, many jackals, according to their custom, began to 
call ; one jackal from amongst them began to say in their language, that, 
after twoorthree hours, a dead body would come floatingdown that river, 
with four precious rubies tied about it« waist and a turquoise ring on its 
finger; if anyone wouldtakeout thatdead body,andgiveit to nim to 
eat, the sovereignty of the whole world would come into his ban ds. Beer- 
bikramajeet understood the language of beasts and birds, and hearing 
his speech, came to the banks of the river, and stood expectant ; after 
two or three minutes, he beheld that a dead body was coming floating 
down the river ; he immediately took it out, and saw the ring on its 
finger.andthe rubies about its waist; then, believing what the jackal had 
said to be true, he brought and placed that lifeless body before him, and 
himself became hopeful ofsovereignty. The nextday, he went to wander 
about UJoain, and, as he was aformer resident ofit, began to roam about 
every street and market. When he arrived at the door of a potter, he 
beheld that an equipage, with royal appurtenances, was standing there ; 
and all the noblfes also, together with the army, were present, and wished 
to mount his son on the elephant and take him to the throne ; a more 
wonderful thing was this, that his mother and father, clinging round 
his neck, were standing at their door, throwing up dust over themselves, 
and tears of blood were incessantly flowing from their eyes. Beer- 
bikramajeet, beholding this circumstance, was astonished as to what 
was the cause of this weeping and lamentation, for all those things 
■were the appurtenances of joy. At last, he enquired with his mouth 
from some one about the circumstance ; afterwards, taking pity on 
the old age of the potter, and the youth of his son, he addressed him, 
" O old man ! do not thou be at all sorrowful, nor give vent to any 
tears, for I will go, in place of thy son, before the demon, then, 
with the help of God, having killed him, I will free the creatures of 
God from the claws of his tyranny, or being killed, will enjoy the taste 
of the favor of Paradise; for whoever is killed for another will assuredly 
in the next world obtain everlasting life." Hearing this, the potter 
and several of the people, said, "How is it right for us, that we should 
imjustly make a traveller the mouthful of this cannibal demon; in 
short, if we shall thus act to-day, then what shall we do to-morrow, 
that is to say, whom shall we send in his place ? it is, therefore, better 
that he also, accoi"ding to the manner of others, should himself go in his 
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turn, and present hituselC" At laat, Beerbikramajeei, baving ntade 
much ex^KMtalfttion about thie matter, took that pottei'a Don's turn od 
himself, and according to appointment, dressed himself in roy^ clothea 
and anointed himself with floe attar ; then, having arrayed himself 
vith arms and weapons, he mounted a mountaln-hodied (i. e., very 
potoerfuJ) elephant, and vith much pomp aad grandeur, causing Uie 
joyful tidings to be beaten, entered the fort, and sat on the royal 
throne ; and the nobles, according to their rank stfuidiog in their 
respective places, became employed in the affairs of the kingdom, 
and, agreeably to the orders of his majesty, placed various kinds 
of food and different sorts of cooling drinks at that door of the 
fort, which was the exit of the demon ; but when they saw the 
marks of royalty appaAnt on the forehead of Beerbikramajeei, 
they remained uttering prayers all day long for his safety. 
When it became night, the demon, according to custom, came there, 
and, with much avi(Uty, swallowed up those nice dishes, and drank all 
the different sorts and kinds of cooling drinka After that, he went in 
and beheld a very elegant young man seated on the throne, and wished 
to advance ; Beerbikramajeet, immediately on seeing this, prepiu^ to 
fight with him, and stood up ; at last, the two b^an to Wrestle with 
each other ; sometimes the demon was victorious, sometimes he ; after 
some time tbey left off wrestling, on whidi Beerbikramajeet, drawing 
his aword from its sheath, wi^ed to pot on end to the business of that 
useless one. The demon began to reflect that the young man was also 
very powerful and dreadfully strong, and that it would be better to make 
peace with him, and take the road of escape. Thus having considered, 
he left off fighting, and addressed him, saying, — "0 young man I Uiou 
liast entertained me with a right good feast uid fed me with most 
dainty dishes, and hast given me exceedingly nice cooling drinks ; on 
this account, 1 have given thee thy life ; rather for thy sake, I have 
given safety to the whole city. I am now going ; may the kingdom of 
this country be auspicious to thee ; I have Mheld no one ^e who 
was fit for this business ; should any important affair arise, call me to 
mind, and know that I will come to thee without demur, for I am, 
from my heart, Ihy friend and well-wisher, and will become thy 
associate in the time of difSculty ; rather will I take the Calamity on my 
own head in thy plaoe." Beerbikramajeet said, " I had intended to 
kill thee, and, depriving thee «f thy life, to have taken the retribution 
of the blood of the world ; but, from heading thy loving speech, I have 
let thee off in safety ; however, this is the demand made of thy love, 
that thou must de^irt from here, and when necessity be&lls me, I will 
send and call thee." The demon, after hearing this elegant speedi, took 
his departure frvm Ujjain. In the morning, when they came into the 
fort, and beheld liim alive, they remained astonished, thinking to them- 
selves, " This is indeed a mortal, then how has he escaped from thai 
ctumibal demon, and, moreover, overcome him ? thanks be to the Creator 
for sending suc^ a mighty and brave young man here, that, by the 

Eower of biB arm, such a tyrant has departed from this city." Then 
Booming merry, they went and gave this information to all the inhabi- 
tants of the city, and the nobles and miniators then came there ; when 
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they Ba^r him alive, tbey knew (bat the demon had not aoquiUed him- 
self of bis obligationa with him,* and had therefore Sed. They 
thought that peraon must be either gome holy angel, the otiBpring of 
some king of great power, or else Beerbikramajeet, the brother 
of King Bhartari ; otherwise where bad mortal such power ae to 
save himself &om that creature } to make him run away waa quite 
impossibla At length, from enquiring, they found out that he was 
Beerbikramajeet ; but as a long time bad passed muce he had gone 
away, be had, therefore, not been reoognized. A.t last, when they 
reflected on his deed and marks, tbey rejoiced and thanked God 
that the sway of the demon over that country had been removed, 
and they had obtained security ; they then all tied on the waist-belt 
of service, and regarded obedience to him as incumbent on them- 
selves. The a^laira of the kingdom b^aa to be properly managed ; 
tyrants and rebels desisted from oppression and rebelliou, and every 
one, according to their desire, makiag merry meetings, the wine 
of pleasure b^aa to be passed round, nor was there any house in 
the city where there was not great rejoicing. The buds of the hearts 
of old aud yoimg opened out, in &ct the buds, which were painted in 
pictures even, also bloomed ; the inhabitants of the city rejoiced one 
and all, and the country became flourishing again ; the dome of heaven 
re-echoed with the sound of the voices of singers and minstrels ; from 
earth to heaven became filled with the strains of musical instruments ; 
beholding the movements of the dancers, Venus began to &int ; and, 
from tiieir great splendour and coquetry, the lightning became bewil- 
dered. The people of the city made a feast of a wond^ul description, 
and deprived the court of India of their senses ; in every street, drums 
began to sound, and, in every house, rejoimngs arose on high ; at last^ 
the army of joy and pleasure inoreased to suoh a degree, that the hosts 
<^ grief and pain were all trodden under foot. By chance, those were 
the days of the Holee; accordingly, every assembly began to be colour- 
ed, aud the gulal powder to fly about ; in all directions, kumkumhas-f- 
began to be struck, and everybody to call out, Ah! Ah I the 
colour of the mouth of every one became purple, and their clothes 
safiron-coloured. In short, aAer the king had seated himself on the 
throne of government, the ministers, nobles, chiefs, and oflicials, seeing 
his excellence, became submissive to him, and, by his goodness wa 
kindness, many people-, who had nothing, became possessed of means ; 
(he custom of complaining departed from (he world, and the heads of 
the different courts began generally to remain idle ; his generosity made 
his soldiery and subjects well off, and his Liberality made (be houses of 
the fakirs imd poor people happy ; then every individual, having ob- 
tained his righto, began to bless Mm lixim morning to night, and every 
one began continually (o praise and eulogize him. In his (ime, (he 
rain used to &J1 in its proper season ; there never was &m.ine, not a 
single person remained indigent, no one begged, no one was able to put 
his nands on another's property, and the rowl of tyr&oay and oppression 
became blocked up ; in short, the king had, besides outward knowledge 

* "nut to, ths usual oourae he punued with his Tiotima, 

t Theae are (hs globulsB in which the red powder they throw at sach otber ia 
ooatuDed. 
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and excellence, inward purity, and, on this acconnt, he used to remova 
the burden of every one's heart ; he had also knowledge of the invisible 
aud knew much about past and future events. His bravery and cour- 
age were such, that he took all the countries to Dakhan, Orissa, Bengal, 
Qujrat, and ijomnat, and made the rulers of these regions obedient to 
himself; at last, having killed King Sukhwant, he also took Diili, and 
ruled overall the countries as far as CabuL The particulars of the 
slaying of King Sukhwant have been narrated before. In short, the 
king had divine and spiritual aid, and, for thie reason, used to relieve 
the nacesfiities of all indigent persons, and the desires of those who had 
any wishes, without delay, and no one went disappointed from the 
door of his threshold ; moreover, many demands and requests of thoee 
who had petitions to make, which were beyond human power, and 
outside of the compound of understanding, from these even he did 
not turn away his face, but performed them in a right good maimer ; 
accordingly, several wonderful stories of his relieving people from their 
necessity are told in various books, but more especially so in the Sin- 
ghasan Battissi ; for, in that book, the adventures of that king of high 
spirit only, and of no other, are written ; accordingly, many peome, 
regarding them as a means of giving pleasure, relate mem in the merry 
meetings of their chiets, and reflect well on their meaning. When 
King Beerbikramajeet departed from this mortal world to the ever- 
lasting inn, some five hundred and forty-two years afterwards, a king, 
by name Raja Bhoj, who was of very good descent, well-dispositioned, 
exceedingly juat, equitable, and of high family, became ruler ofMalwa; 
and Pundit Barradi, his minister, was also exceedingly good-tempered 
and trustworthy ; for this reason the king appointed him to be the 
key of his undeistanding, and his help in important matters. In short, 
wonderful and curious stories and tales are told of that mighty 
chief and his minister; in this world after King Beerbikramajeet, 
he had the highest reputation. By chance, King Bhoj went to the 
forest to hunt, and beheld that many boys, having made a young 
lad their king, another minister, and another superintendent of 
police, were transacting all the business and aflairs of the state 
according to their orders, and thus remained playing with each 
other. Their king also, sitting on a mound, was issuing forth the 
decrees regarding the affairs of the kingdom, and the orders of the courts 
with firmness and authority like a ruler ; they were not at all perplex- 
ed at the arrival of the monarch, but remained seated in the same way 
without paying any regard to him, and it is well known that (them 
boya playing) this game of kings settled the quarrel of the theft of 
the ruby, which no powerful king had ever settled, in such a way, 
that the wise men of the world have remained astonished and gazing 
like pictures. The king, hearing this cireumstance and beholding 
their government, was astounded, and said, " Bring that boy to ma." 
When he had dismounted from the throne, the fear of the king over- 
came him, and he began to cry ^ter the manner of children ; on this, 
by the order of the king, they took him back to the mound, and he 
began to act royalty in the same way as he was doing before. The 
monarch, on beholding this their state, said, "This is the effect of 
that mound, it, is not the capacity of th&t boy ; quickly dig it away." 
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Agreeal)Iy to the orders of the king, when they had dug it away, a 
beautiful jewelled throne appeared ; then the king knew for certain, 
that the only reasoD of their acting royalty so well was that throne ; 
otherwise how could that helpless boy have known anything about 
the affairs of a court or government. At last, being greatly pleased 
and delighted, he took it away to his capital, and wished to put his 
feet upon it ; on this, one of the thirty-two dolls, according to the 
command of God, spake out, saying, " O King Bhoj, this throne is the 
daos of King Beerbikramajeet ; thou must distinguish thyself like him, 
and then thou mayest sit on it." The king, being astonished at ita 
talking, began to say, " doll ! relate what wonderful deeds King Beer- 
bikramajeet performed." In short the thirty-two dolls related thirty- 
two rare and wonderful stories before King Bhoj. The king, on hearing 
them, remained silent, and the Pundit Bairach wrote them with much 
el^ance in the Sanscrit tongue, and then gave that collection the name 
of Qie Battissi Singhasan, or " The Thirty-two Thrones." Accordingly 
that book is celebrated in the regions governed by that chief up to the 
present time, and hence, the wise of the world and mighty kings have ■ 
settled, that those monarchs and chiefe, who become famed in the earth 
by reason of their great deeds, and to whom few are found equal in 
equity and justice, the history of their reigns should be published in 
every region and country ; most probably for this reason, that the rulers 
of every £^e may follow their behaviour, and manage the affairs of the 
world in that same way ; accordingly, many princes and several great 
kings have ruled over the r^ions of India, and the history of each one 
of them has only remained during their own reigna; when they departed 
from the surface of existence, then their histories also became non- 
existent and non-apparent, except the history of King Judishthar, which 
has been, celebrated in every place, and remains also to the present 
time; accordingly, a few of his circumstances have entered into the 
writing (of this book). After him. King Beerbikramajeet also was 
celebrated for his praiseworthy qualities, and noted for the way in 
which he administered the affairs of the couptry, and gave people what 
they wished ; hence the date of his reign has been established in the 
records of the people of India [either from the time he began to reign 
over Malwa, or from that date when he slew King Sukhwant, which 
was three thousand and forty-four years after the time of Judishthar], 
and continues up to the present time also, which is somewhat over 
eighteen hundred years from his reign ; his name, and that of King 
Bhartari, have not been ei&ced from the pages of the world, and it is 
probable that they will remain to the end of time. Hence, it becomes 
every man of dignity and every ruler, to spend their time in giving peo- 
ple their wishes, and not to do anything from avarice, for there is no 
dependence on the pomp and grandeur of the world ; it is not in the 
least, or slightest, degree lasting ; its existence is entirely non-existence, 
and its popularity is in the highest degree unfortunate ; all its flower- 
beds are full of thorns, and the gentle breezes of its spring are like 
the hot pestilential winds, and, whom it blesses with wealth and 
power, him, at last, it makes dejected through poverty and grie£ 
In the" chronicles of Akbar, it is written that Beerbikramajeet, in the 
last days of his life, forming the intention of conquering countries, 
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went to the Dakhan, and foi^^t vith Salbahan; l^ chance, he 
was taken prisoner at his hands ; when he saw that he was about to 
kill him, uien he said to him, "My year and date will not become 
extioct from the records of the world; this is my sole ambition, and 
nothing else." Salbahan agreed to what he said, and continued it as it 
was before ;* accordii^ly, to l^e present day also, it is current 
in the world, and the date of King Salbahan has remained for thU 
reason, that he took such a mighty and exalted king prisoner, and 
killed him. But, in the Rajaw^i and Rajtarangi.it is not thus written, 
for his death is proved to have been perpetrated by the hands of the 
j<^, Samandarml, and the account of it is as follows : When Beerbik- 
ramajeet had become victca-ious, and filled with wealth and power, he 
reigned for a oertain time, and gave people their wishes ; at last, the 
cold boisterous wind of old a^ touched the flower garden of his youth, 
his graceful and majestic form bowed from the blow of old age, and 
wrinkles gathered on his forehead ; the sight of his eyes waxed dim, 
his teedi were broken, his ears became dull of hearing, his brain 
weak, aaid his understanding decreased; no flesh was left on his 
body, and, on his bones, there remained naught but skin ; life 
was worse to him than death, and his movements became dependent 
<m another. In Uiis state, ^mandarpal, the jogi, a great musician 
[who knew hundreds of charms and m^ical arts, was skilful in the 
science of talismans ; whomever he wimied, he could in an instant 
&8cinate, and in one minute make them mad, and besides this, was 
also very expert in the art <^ removing his body from one place to the 
other], one day, by some meaoa, got into the presence of the king, and, 
by his magic uid arte, deceived him, moreover he took in the ministers 
and nobles also ; in short, they were all aabdued to auch a degree, that 
the king and pillars of the state fully believed what he said, and, without 
the aid of ma^e, did not dare to put forward their foot even. One day, 
with fraud and cunning, he b^an to say to the king, " Thy original 
body, by reason of old ^e, has become very afflicted and weak, and 
the power of moving even remains not to thee ; my advice to thee is 
this, ih&t thou shouidst learn from me the art of removing thyself to 
another body, Mid, leaving this weak frame, shouidst go into the 
atrongbody of some youth, from which the soul has but just separated ; 
so that thou mayst a second time be bleat with the wealth of youth 
and bodily enjoyment." The days of the life of the king had become 
accomplifubed; he was immediately caught in the net of the jogi, and, 
having learnt that science from him, removed hia own soul into the body 
of a dead youth. The jogi was expert in this science, and immediately 
putting his own eoul into the body of the king, without hesitation 
killed it (hie own body), and then became fixed as his representative 
on the throne of goveinmeut. AlUiough this story is very widely 
spread, atill the wise and discriminate do not believe it, or regard li 
as true, for the soul is an individual and delicate thing, and, in itself 
is fr«e from old age, youth, wet^neas, tmd impotency; but those circum- 
stances be&ll it by reason of the body, and, since the fr^une of the king 
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had become weak tihrotigh old a^e, ^^d his seDses and strength had 
civen their fall answer, how then could the soul of the jogi com© 
lato his bodj, and conveying to it the state of youth, become 
properly the root of all necesBtuy requirementa ? for the strength and 
power of it depend on the body. There is this also, as a proof, 
to give it tbe lie, that when the soul of the jogi entered 
the king, then why should it be called Samaudarpalt for the 
giving of names depends on tbe person himself, and it cannot 
be without the body; and tbe soul has nothing to say with 
regard to calling it Zaid or Amar (Jack or Tom,) ; if this circumstance 
had been really true, then be would have been called King Eeer- 
bikramajeet. It is quite clear that there is no truth about the trans- 
ferring of the body, but, as Samandarpal was hia usual associate and 
companion, and also owing to his magic and enchantment, he therefore 
managed to stupefy the king, in fact the pillars of state also were 
taken in by him ; when tbe king died his natural death, or when Sal- 
bahan killed him, then the ministers, consulting together, placed him 
on the throne. In short, as there are many diversities of opinion 
regarding the birth of Beerbikramajeet, so also are there a great number 
regarding his death. It is said that the age of the king was eleven 
hundred years, and he reigned over the kingdom of Dili! for ninety 
years. Then King Samandarpal, having left the state of a devotee, 
succeeded to the uironet At first, outwardly he used to appear day 
and night employed in worship, but inwardly always remained sepa- 
rated from his Lord ; he only became a jogi to appear (a good inan) 
in the sight of people, but tike intention of his heart was quite differ- 
ent ; dust was besmeared over bis body, but not from humility, rather, 
it made apparent his inward foulness; in form he was a devotee, 
but in reality was in love with the glitter of the world ; his thoughts 
were not on tbe everlasting God, but that unfortunate one was tha 
slave of Beer Baital* Although his outward tongue remained 
tied, still his inward tongue gave utterance to many words ; ashes 
were rubbed over his face, but his heart was filled with anger ; his 
penance and invocation were all a sham ; his adoration was all dust 
and earth ; outwardly he had withdrawn his hand from the world, but 
had stretched forth the hand of hia heart towards its riches ; he had 
closed the outward gaze of his eyes on the earth, hut he kept the eye 
of his heart open, expecting its freiiMJ-cfe^J; outwardly be was of the 
form of tigers, but inwardly was a dog of the world. At last, 
many short-witted persons by reason of his witchcrafts were caught 
in his net; many stupid persons, regarding his forebodings as miracles, 
bent their heads before him; hundreds, from the longing to learn che- 
mistry, become obedient to him ; and thousands, from the desire of 
knowing how to prepare mercury, were killed in attachment to him. 
The result was this, that a whole world became captive and obedient to 
that deceiver, and he obtained from his devotion the result which he 
wished, that is to say, he had a small beggar's mat and a king's throne ; 
but assuredly he lost the small philosopher's stone, and obtained iron 
covered with rust ; in fact he let go heaven and seized earth. Alas ! 

* Baital U th« Dams it ■ dMBon who ia luppoBed to oeciip; dead bdiw. 
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alas! that for a short life and for a few days' pleasure, Samandarpal lost 
the possesaioQ of true wealth and holiness, and obtained the kingdom 
of the world with much labour and toiL At last, with shame and regret, 
he took theroad to the land of non-existence; the duration of his reign 
was twenty-four years and two montiis. Then King Cbandrapal, toe 
son of King Samandarpal, eat on the throne of goTemment for forty 
years and five months ; at last, he became a traveller on the road of 
non-existence. KingMainpal.thesonof King Cbandrapal, sounded the 
drum of govemOient fifty-one years and five months, and, at last, 
marched to the country {£ non-existence. King Despal, the son of 
Eing MainpaJ, governed for forty-seven years and two months, and, at 
last, passed away trota the woidd. King Nursinghpal, the son of King 
Despal, was blessed with poWer for forty-ei^t years and three months, 
after that he took aWay with him shame and regret. King Sobhpai 
the son of King Muramghpal, reigned thirty-seTen years and eleven 
months, and, at last, left every thing. King Nt^hpal, the son of King 
Sobhpal, retaained the r^^iresentative of his &tber for thirty-eight 
years and three months, and managed the affairs of the kiugdom well 
King Ambeiratpal, the Bon of King Nakhpcd, governed twenty-seven 
years and six months, and gave the people ease by his equity and 
justice. King Mahipol, the fiOD of King Ambaratpal, renuined engaged 
in the busineas of the kingdom fifty-five years and five months, and 
cherished his soldiery and subjects with hia justice and equity. King 
Bheempal, the son of King Mahipal, managed the ai&irs <^ the kingdom 
forty-eight yeara and eight months ; at last, he went and took up hia 
abode inParadise. KingQobindpal,thesonof KingBheemp^ remained 
governing and adorning the longdom thirty-seven years and nine 
months after his &ther ; at last, he took his road to the world of non- 
existence. King BaineepaJ, the son of Gobindpal, r^Dainedgoveming 
twenty-nine years and two months, and, at last, died. King Hurpal, the 
son of King Baineepal, governed twenty-four years and nine montbs,and 
gave ease to the people by his justice and equity. King Maddanpal, the 
son of King Hurpal, was ruler for thirty-one yeaiB and two months. 
King Karmpal, the eon of King Maddanpal, spent forty-five years and 
five months of his life in governing ; at last, he took the road of non- 
existence. When King Bikrampal, the son of King Karmpal, became 
the representative of his father, he set himself to work to conquer coun- 
tries, and make many rulers obedient to himself, and took tribute from 
them ; still the avarice of conquering lands departed not from him ; 
accordingly, taking an army with bim, he atta<^ed many cities, and 
subdued them by tiie i&me of his power ajid the strength of his arm 
and thus for a time, adorning the country and conqnering forts, gave 
Bjdendour to the governments When the days of his mortal life became 
few, it was fixed m the decree of God that the sovereignty should go 
irom this &mily to another race. The above king, from piide and 
haughtiness and without any cause, went (uid atta<3:ed Tiloke Chand, 
king of Baraich ; he also prepared his army, and confronted him ; a 
fl*eat fight ensued, and the swords set to w<H-k with a right good will ; 
thousandB of young men were killed, and the heads of hundreds of brave 
heroes were cut off; the hei^ of the slain reached to the tops of the 
elephants, and the piles of corpses appeared like minarets on the 
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batde-fidd. At last, by Hie will (^ the divine Go^, King Bikran^ial 
was defeated and oLain, and King Tiloke Chand came off victoiioua. 
To Bom up, King Bikrampal reigned forty-four years and tluree 
months, and, reckoning from Samandarpal to him, the aorereignty 
continued in Iiis &mily for three hundred and forty-three years, during 
whu^ sateen persons ruled ; after that, it was transferred to another 
race. Behold ! King Tiloke Chand, the ruler of Baraich, was lord hut 
of a small country, wid, now and then, used to pay tribute to the king 
of Indraparast, and had not the power to defeat a brave mighty king 
like fiikrampal, who had such a large army and so many instruments 
of war; only his fortime waa favorable, and the sovereignty of Indra- 
parast descended to him, and he became king of that place ; but death 
~'.ve not safety to him, and, for this cause, he reigned but two years, 
len King Bikram Chand, the son of King Tiloke Chand, remained 
reigning with success for twenty-two years and seven months, 
Ilien King Katik Chand, his son, ascended the throne, and lived four 
years and three months. After him. King Kam Chand, his son, per* . 
formed the duties of sovereignty for fourteen years and eleven months ; 
at last, he took his departure &om this world. After him. King Adhar 
Chand, tiie light and delight of King Kam Chand, remained bestowing 
light on the banquet of the kmgdom for eighteen years and 
two months ; at last, he was blown out by the cold bois- 
terous wind of death. Then Kioe Kalyan Chand, the son of King 
Adb^ Chand, succeeded to the throne, and, for fifteen years and seven 
months, reigned in ease and comfort, and, at last, gave his earthly body 
to the fire. After him, King Bheem Chand, the son of King Kalyan 
Chand, remained ruling the country, and fighting wiHi his sword for 
eighteen years and three months, and, at last, was killed by the sword 
of deatii. Then, King Loh Chand, llie son bf King Bheem Chand, 
remained bestowing fruit on the gardens of the kingdom for twenty- 
five years and fiye months, and, at last, took away on his breast 
Uie mark of regret After him. King Qobind Chand, the son of King 
lioh Chand, remained drinking the wine of wealtii and power for 
twenty-two years and two months, and, at last, fulfilled the measure 
of his life. Then Queen Faimdevi, the wife of King Gobind Chand, 
succeeded to the throne, for this reason, that the king above-mentioned 
had no sons, and the officers, who were his attendants, were of good 
dispositicHU, imd did not forget what they owed him for their salt, and 
did not lose sight of the ^it of iaithfiilness, but placed their mistress 
on the throne ; and accepting her dominion and sway, they all &stened 
tight round ijieir waists we waist-belt of service. The officials 
managed political and civil matters agreeably to her commands, and 
began to make their subordinates work well. But death did not 
give safety to that modest woman, and, after one year, she went iVom 
this world full of ambition In fjjort, from King Tiloke Chand down to 
.Faimdevi, ten persons governed during a space of a hundred and fifby- 
five yaaxB. Then Kmg Hari Frem, who from being a beggar had 
attuned the dignity of ajdng, ascended the throna His history was 
tiius: when there was no king left among the heiis of King Qobind 
Chand and Queen Faimdevi, and the people saw the kingdom devoid 
of a king, the nobles and well-wishers of the realm, bayiog sworn 
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tbemaelyes in, consulted together, that a ruler waa oecessaiy for the 
management of the affairti of the country and the business of the 
empire ; the dominion and sway of B^ri Frem, the devotee [who was 
of a very good disposition and holy, and whom a whole world wished 
to serve, in short, whom the nobles also trusted]; were displeasing 
to no one, and every one regarded his service as lucky, and obeyed 
firom their hearts whatever he said. It was better, therefore, to seat 
him on the throne, and obey what he ordered in the government and 
administration of the kingdom. For that devotee, who worshipped God 
and was wise, would never wish ill to the creatures of -God, and would 
carry out well the laws of justice and equity. To make th6 story 
short, the ministers and nobles, with much entreaty, raised him from 
the devotee's mat, and seated him on the royal throne. He reigned 
seven years and five months, and, at last, took the road of the country 
of non-existence. King Gobind Prem, the son of King Hari Prem, 
miled on the throne of the kingdom after his father, and gave his sub- 
jects rest for twenty years and three months, and, at last, burnt his 
earthly body in the fire. Then Gopal Prem, the son of Gobiud Prem, 
became the representative of his father, and remained employed in the 
afiairs of the kingdom fifteen years and three months, and, at last, 
also took the road to the land of non-existence. King Maha Prem, the 
son of Gopal Prem, sat on the throne of the kingdom after his father ; 
outwardly he remained employed in political and civil afiairs, but 
inwardly was greatly disgusted with, and despised, the world, and all 
that was in it, and passed much of his time with devotees and holy men; 
moreover, he listened to the speeches of men who had divine knowledge, 
and devotees, with the ear of his heart. The result was this, that 
his mind was not absorbed with earthly sovereignty, but his inward 
soul was entirely filled with the wealth of holiness, and, although the 
bride of this world used to come before him daily, decked out in a new 
style, still she did not find the slightest place in his truth-seeing eyes. 
Verily he, in whose eyes friends have found a place, when will a stran- 
ger be pleasing to his sight? and he, whose soul has been lighted up by 
the lamp of salvation, when will the light of the candle of sovereignty 
appear agreeable to him ) and he, who has obtained the straight road 
to the destination of futurity, when will he wander in the crooked 
roads of this resting-place ? Assuredly, salvation and freedom are unfad- 
ing riches and incomparable favours. The pomp of this world is not 
superior to the wealth of the next; the religious mendicant's patched 
garment is a great deal better than the robes of royalty, and he, who 
has chosen the comer of solitude, he alone in this mortal resting-place 
can stretch out his legs and sleep. Atlast, the severity of fasting drew 
that holy man to itself, and he threw the crown of royalty to the ground, 
and placed on his head the tiara of futurity, and set his face towards* 
the wilderness. Praised be his far-seing wisdom, that he regarded 
the favours of futurity as everlasting, and entirely forewent the wealth 
of this world. That holy man reigned six years and eight months. 
To sum up, counting from King Hari Prem to Maha Prem, four persona, 
during fifty-three years,ruledon the royal throne; at last, the fire burnt 

* That is, lie took to the wildameu, or ugaiD bscftme a devatee. 
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and reduced them to ashes. When it becaxae known that, the King of 
lodrapantst ha.ving left the ■world,and retired into the comer of solitude, 
the royal throne was empty, and its wide domaina without a head, 
then the rulers of every country determined to seize the land, and, on 
this account, all marched armies against ii But King Dahee Sain, 
the king of Bengal, brought a large ajrmy first of all and reached 
Indraparast very quickly. There was no ruler there, or any one to 
oppose him; without warfare, he seized the land and ascended the throne 
of the kingdom. The nobles and ministers, and all other officers, came 
and presented themselves. In short, he also adorned the affairs of the 
kingdom for eighteen years and five months, and, at last, died the 
dea& (appointed for) him. Then King Balawul Sain, the son of 
King Dahee Sain, reigned twelve years and four months, and, at last, 
went and took up his abode in Paradisa After him, Kaiso Sain, the 
son of Balawul Sain, remained the representative of his &ther for 
fifteen years and eight months, and, at last, passed away from this world. 
After him. King Madho Sain, the son of Kaiso Sain, caused the 
kingdom to flourish eleven yeara and four months by his equity and 
justice, and, at last, took the road of this mortal world. After him. 
King Sur Sain, the son of Madho Sain, ascended the throne, and, for 
twenty years and two months, managed the kingdom very well ; at 
last, he packed up his baggage of existence. Then King Bheem Sain, 
the son of Sur Sain, remained drinking the wine of wealth for five 
years and two months, and, at last, also accomplished the term of 
his-lLfe. After him. King Kanak Sain, the son of Bheem Sain, placed 
his foot on the throne of government, and, after four years and nine 
months, took the road of non-existence. After him. King Hari Sain, 
the son of Kanak Sain, sat on the throne, and remained engaged in 
the afiairs of the kingdom for twelve years and two months; at last, 
he departed empty-handed from this world. Then King Khan Sain, 
the light of the eyes* of King Hari Sain, gave splendour, in the 
kingdom, to the name of his fa&er and grandfather for eight years 
and eleven months, and, at last, the cold boisterous wind of non- 
existence blew out the light of his existence. After him. King Nara- 
yan Sain, the son of Khan Sain, ruled two years and three months ; 
at last, he made over his life to the Creator of the world. After him, 
King Lakhman Sain, the light of the eyes of Narayan Sain, became 
the bestower of finvours on the seat of government, and, for twenty- 
six years and eleven months, lighted up the world with the light of 
justice, and, at last, the lamp of his life also was blown out by the 
cold boisterous wind of death. Then King Damodur Sain, the sod of 
King Lakhman Sain, sat on the throne of government after his father, 
but the folly of youth and negligence (reeult) of ignorance overcame 
his disposition ; the name even of right and wrong remained not with 
him ; the degraded and evil-disposed entered into his society, and he 
altogether left the ways and manners of his ancestors ; his nature 
turned away from equity and justice, and adopted the practising of 
tyranny and oppression. It is true that a bad companion is the 
representative of Satan, and, rising up and sitting down, will tempt thee 

" That ii, "the »on." 
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at all times, and not let tbee see the right road ; io short, he vill lead 
thee astray evening and morning ; therefore, do not allow such a wicked 
person to come near tbee, and -he careful of his society; for, like as the 
autumn lays the splendour and lustre oi flowers in the dust, so also will 
the companionship of a bad person degrade the beaaty of wealth. To 
be brief, the king, either from his own evil disposition, or else from 
the temptations and instigations of bad people, reduced thS servants 
of the kingdom, and the wdll-wiehers (^ the empire, fi:om th^ places, 
and began to oppress the tax-gatherers and subordinates. When the 
seditious and riotous saw his want of discrimiiiation, they b^an, without 
fear, to oppress the people, and plunder the property and goods of men of 
letters and the peosantTV, without consideration. In the space of a short 
time, the splendour of the country began to depart, and its prosperity 
to be uprooted ; the revenue of the land decreased, and the kingdom 
was devastated, the pillars of state fled, and the king obtained the 
punishment of his deeds. That tyrant ruled for eleven years and three 
montb& To sum up, from King Dabee Sain to King Damodur Sain, 
twelve persons reigned for one hundred and fifty years. King Debi 
Singh, we hill man, the ruler of the Sawalik mountains, had a large 
armyr and was greatly renowned for his justice ; the ministers and 
officers— in &£t, all who had been distressed by the bad behaviour and 
oppression of King Damodur — same to the mountains and told his 
majeety all about themselves, the condition of the people, the confused 
state of the army, and the disE^eement of the officials, and caused 
him to covet the kingdom of Indraparast. He, immediately on hear- 
ing those joyful tiding, sounded the drum of rejoicing, and sending 
forth an innumerable army in the direction of the above-named coun- 
try, made forced marches. Accordingly,' in fbshort time, he arrived there, 
and imprisoned that person, who was intoxicated -with the wine of 
negligence, and then, seeii^ his lucky momimt, asoended the throne of 
government, removed the darkness of tyranny by the lig^t of justice, 
gave lustre to the world, and remained employed in. the business <^ 
the kingdom for twenty*two years and two months, ajxd, at last, 
became a traveller to the country of non-existence. After him. King 
Ban Sin^, the son of King Debi Singh, remained ruler for twenty-two 

fears and five months, and, at last, died the death (appointed forj 
im. Then King Baj Singh, the light of the eyes of Ran Singh, 
b^towed prosperity on -the kingdom by his equity imd justice, and 
kept the army very content^; at last, after nine years and eight 
months, be took the road of non-ecdstence. After bim, King Hari 
Singh, the son of King Raj Singh, gave splendour to the throne of 
thekingdom, and obtained a very good name in this world from 
his equity and justice, and, at li^t, after forty-six years and one 
month, to<^ tiie road of the jouroc^ of mortality, 'Uien King Nar 
Singh, the son of King Hari Singh, became the representative of his 
father, uid he also, in &at like manner, made his soldiers and subjeota 
happy by bis generosity and justice ; at last, when five and twenty 
years and three montlui had passed, he took the road to Paradise. 
When King Jeewun Singh, the son of King Nar Singh, ascended 
the throne, he was young in years, and began to pass his life in 
pleasure and amusements, and firom carelessness and licentiousness, 
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pud DO aitention to the atBbirs of the kingdom. It is true that, 
ID the be^^nning of yoath, carnal lusta are very powerful, and the dia- 
position ofman desires pleasure ; it is not every one's wish at that time, 
in spite of the intoxication of wealth, to refirain himself from its taste, 
and not to be the participator in bad deeds and wine drinking ; and 
they are indeed great men, who deny themselTea at such a time, and 
fear Qod ; assuredly, there is a good name for them in this world, and 
in the next, happiness. To make the story short, power remains not 
in the hand of one who is careless and given to pleasure ; accordingly, 
in a very few days, the government departed from his hands, and ha 
took the road of the desert of distress, and then, remaining there, be- 
came a traveller on the road of non-existence. The length of his reign 
was twenty years and five montha Counting from Hlng Debi Singh 
to Jeewnn Singh, six persons reigned during a space of one hundi«d 
and thirtyoine years. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



BEQABDING THE CIECUM3TANCES OF KING PIRTHEE HAJ, COMMONLT 
KNOWN AS THE PATHOBA. 

When thifl became the will of the Trne King, that the Rai Pathora, 
■who was the chief of Bairath, and had always had great hopes from 
Jeewun Singh, should become the ruler of 9o great a kingdom, and so 
extensive a country Bhould come into his possession, then King 
Jeewun Singh, either by reason of his natural folly, or because some 
important business befell him, sent all his chiefs, with his army, 
towards the mountains, which were the native land of his ancestors, 
and himself remained with a few companions at the capital Rai 
Pathora, seeing that he was alone and off his guard, came suddenly, 
and arrived with a large army. King Jeewun Singh, when he saw- 
that he had not any implements of war, fled with that small band in 
the direction of the mountains which were difficult of tLccese, and, at 
last, the span of his life was completed there ; and Rai Pathora, causing 
the rejoicingsof victory to be sounded, sat on the throne of government. 
"When fifteen years of his reign had passed. King Shahab-ood-deen, the , 
Ghauri, came several times from Ghuznie, and fought repeated battles 
with him ; at last, at Naraini, which is known as Talawari, he killed 
the above-mentioned king, and himself sat on the throne of the empire. 
To sum up, these circumstances, which have been written about the 
kings, correspond to the Rajawali and Rajtarangi ; but, in the third book 
of the history of Akbar, and in certain other works, it is thus written, 
that, in the year 429 of Beerbikramajeet, King Atak Pal, Tunwar, 
becoming king, populated the city of Dilli, near Indraparast, and, of 
his offipring, twenty persons sounded the drum of royalty for four 
hundred and nineteen years, one month, and twenty days ; and, at 
last, his twentieth descendant, who is known as Pirthee Raj, fought 
with Baboo Buldeo, Chohan, and was killed : in short, in the year 
848 of Beerbikramajeet, the sovereignty departed from the Tunwar 
race, and went into the possession of the Chohans ; and King Buldeo, 
and seven of his descendants, reigned for three hundred and eighty- 
five years and seven months. When the seventh generation of 
Buldeo, whose name was Pathora, obtained the turn of government. 
King Shahab-ood-deen, the Ghauri, attacked him seven times, and 
fought with him, but each time returned defeated ; still in spite of 
this, he spent much of his time in planning to take India, but could do 
nothing. In the meantime, King Jai Chand, the Rathor, king of 
Kinnauj, overcame most of the chiefe, and, on this account, determined 
to perform the Rajsu sacrifice, a description of which ceremony has 
been written before. In short, the above-mentioned king gave the 
orders for its preparation and performance ; besides this, he also deter- 
mined that he would marry his daughter in that assembly to some 
great chief, and, on that account, invited the kings of every country, 
Tbi Pathora also, agreeably to his invitation, determined to set out in 
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tliat direction, when, suddenly, it issued forth &om the mouth of one of 
hia attendants, that it was strange for Jai Chand to meditate this sacrifice, 
when the king of kings was alive, and also for him to go ; but that his 
going there was the most wonderful part of it. Immediately on hear- 
ing tiiis, the king became furious, and set out for that country with the 
determination of making war. King Jai Chand also, on hearing that 
news, coiled himself up like a black snake, bat, as the moment of 
warfare had drawn near, advisedly, on tha* account, restrained himself, 
and having caused an image of gold to be made resembling the Fathora, 
placed it at the gate, like a doorkeeper. The Rai Fathora, on. bearing 
this drcumstance, through anger made forced marches, and, in a few 
days having arrived there, took up the image of ■■ himself, and, after a 
great battle, returned to his own country ; many people were slain. 
Although King Jai Chand altogether obtained respite &on 
war, still his daughter did not approve of any king, and, 
having been informed of the bravery and manliness of the Fathom, 
longed greatly for him. For this reason, her father tamed her out of 
the harem, and put her in a separate house The Rai Fathora being 
informed of this, also yearned much for her, and with the greatest 
politeness, sent Chanda, the musician,* to Jai Chaod, and himself, 
taking a few picked persons with him, set forth with him as his ser- 
vant When the bard arrived at Kinnauj, the Rai Pathora carried off 
the above-mentioned girl with much gallantry, and departed towards 
Dilli. King Jai Chand, immediately on hearing this circumstance, 
marched to the attack with an army, and, at last, a great battle took 
pubice between them; seven thousand persons of both sides were killed. 
The Rai Fathora, however, did not forego that lovely one, nor turn 
his face firom the fight, and, at last, arrived safely at his palace, and 
became captivated in the net of her love, to such a degree, that he 
neglected political and civil affairs. When a year had thus passed. King 
Shahab-ood-deen, the Ghauri, idso obtained this news, and laid the 
foundation of friendship with King Jai Chand ; and, in the year 1233 
Beerbikram^eet, which was the year 688 of the Hijra, the king above- 
mentioned, for the eighth time, collected a large army, and turned his 
thoughts towards DiOi, with the design of taking the country, in fact, 
he took many of the districts. At that time, no one had sufficient 
spirit to apprize the king of this circumstance ; at last, the nobles con- 
sulted, and sent the bard, Chanda, to the harem, to tell the true state 
of affairs to that iairy, so that she might convey it to the king, and 
thus the chief was informed of it ; but, as he had been so many times 
victorious over the king, he regarded him aa nothing, and did not bring 
him into his thoughts by reason of his pride and haughtiness ; accord- 
ingly, he issued forth, toking but a small army with him, and King 
Jai Chand also did not help him, but rather aided the emperor. To be 
brief, the flame of war and bloodshed blazed forth, and the heart of the 
king was extinguished; the followers of tlie emperor at last seized him, 
and the emperor, taking him prisoner, carried him off to Ghoznie. 
When Chanda, the bard, was informed of the real state of afi&^irs, hs 
set forth to Ghuznie, and, at last, taking service with the emperor. 
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became the object of bis friendship. After this he alao got into the 
pFeaence of the Pathora, and began to commune with him m the prison. 
One day, by h^ advice, he began to praise the Pathora's skill in archery 
to such a degree, that he (the emperor) became [very desirous to see 
him, and sent asd called him ; moreover, there and then gave him 
leave to shoot. The Kai, above-named, immediately took up his bow 
and arrows, and diacbaiged a shaft at that mark of the arrow of fate 
in such a way, that his busineas was accomplished ; and the emperor's 
servants also forthwith killed the king and Chanda, the bard. But, 
in the Persian histories, the slaying of the Pathora is written as having 
taken place on the battle-field of Talawari, and King Sbahab-ood-deen 
is said to have been murdered, after a time, at the hands of Fidai 
Khokhar. The sum total is this, that there is much difference of 
opinion on this subject; Qod knows the true stato of a&irs. To 
be brief, after the death of King Pathora the government of India 
departed from the Hindoo, and came into the hands of the Mussalman, 
kings. To conclude, counting from King Judishthar to the Pathora, 
one hundred and twenty persons ruled during a space of four thousand 
four hundred and eight years, and each o£ them, at last, took the road 
of the journey of non-existonce ; and out of this, the days of the reign 
of the Pathora were forty-nine years. From the tune that the 
Creator of earth and heaven gave light to this world of strife and 
quarrel, He has never given to any living being the robe of everlast- 
ing life, nor has He made government confined to one dynasty. 
Death comes to everyone, and government and power also depart 
from one &mily to another; hence it is right for every wise man not 
to regard wealui and property as his own, and not to be deceived wiUi 
this borrowed life, or puffed up with its unenduring riches. 

DISTICHES. 

Be, who places hia foot on t, king's throne. 
At tut becomes an inhabitant of a bier ; 
And those, who are the riders of hundreds of horRea, 
At latt are carried on the shoulders of four men. 
- Those who twist, and place, golden crowns ou their heads,* 
The dust one day will eat their heads also. 
Whoever is bom in this unlasting world. 
He will, one day, become a traveller to qod -existence. 
Aituredly. the world, and one's relations, are nought, 
And its pomp and grandeur are altogether vanity. 
Beholding the ornaments of this harlot. 
Do not U^efore become tasoinated : she is altogether deceit; 
In her heart, there is no odour of fidelity. 
And in her eyes, no shame or modesty ; 
Be not deceived with, or become a desiret after, her, 
- Ai^d do not stain thy heart with the scar of regret. , 

Do not, O foolish one ! become captivated in the net of avarice and 

ambition ; 
In this world God alone haa power— all else is vanity. 

'* It must be remsmbared that a native head-dress is a ctotb turbui. 
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